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Here at last is the breakthrough STAR TREK fans have been waiting 
for: the exclusive Collector’s Edition from CBS Video Library of the 
original famed TV series. Complete and uncut— without the commercial 
interruptions and crude editing of reruns. 

SAVE $20 ON YOUR FIRST VIDEOCASSETTE 

Your charter voyage begins with two of STAR TREK’s most memorable 
episodes— “The Menagerie Parts 1 and 2”— on a single Collector’s Edition 
videocassette. 

In this double-adventure, Spock is accused of mutiny and defends him- 
self with an astounding reenactment of the first journey of the Starship 
Enterprise. 

Preview it risk free. Return it within 10 days for a full refund or keep it 
forever and save $20 off the regular price. 

BUILD A STAR TREK CDLLECTDR’S LIBRARY 

Thereafter, you’ll receive a new Star Trek Collector’s Edition cassette 
about every six weeks. Each includes two complete episodes in consecutive 
Stardates. 


PRESENTING STAR TREK : 
THE COLLECTOR’S EOITION 




Beam aboai'd the Enterprise 
when Kirk battles a mutated super- 
man and outwits a deadly space 
probe. Visit the planet Vulcan, 
where Spock must fight Kirk to the 
death. Meet Spock’s parents, Kirk’s 
Romulan counterpart and the 
dangerous Khan. 


TAKE YOUR FIRST 
STAR TREK VIDEOCASSETTE 
“THE MENAGERIE 
PARTS 1 and 2”, 

FOR ONLY 


$ 4.95 

l>)us shipping han(llin>>: 
with sul)sonption 


Future double-adventure video- 
cassettes are yours to preview for 
10 days risk-free. Each is yours to 
keep for only $24.95 plus $2.45 ship- 
ping, handling and applicable sales 
ta.\. There is no minimum number 
you must buy and you may cancel at 
any time. 

For fastest service, use your 
credit card to order and call toll 
free l-8(M)/CBS-4804. (In Indiana, 
call l-80l)/742-12(M».) 

Star Trek Collector’s Edition, 1400 N. Fruilridge Ave.. 
Dept. ZCO, Terre Haute. IN 47811 



STAR TREK: 

THE COLLECTOR’S EDITION 
RISK-FREE PREVIEW 
ACCEPTANCE 

□ YES, transport “The Menagerie 
Parts 1 and 2* to my home for only 
$4.95 plus $2.45 shipping and han- 
dling (and applicable sales tax) and 
enter my subscription to STAR 
TREK: The Collector’s Edition 
under the terms described in this ad. 
Check one: Send □ VHS □ BETA 
Check method of payment: 

□ Check enclosed made payable to 

CBS Video Library. si.i 

□ Charge my STAR TREK purchases, 
beginning with my first cassette, to: 

□ Ameiiean Express □ Visa sic 

□ Mastei-Cai'd □ Dinei-s Club 


Account Ni». 
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If I tio not ch«M)se Ut keep "'rhe Menagerie", I will 
iviurn it within 10 days lor a full refunu or forciitlil to 
mycharire awnint. 

Note; .All .■<ub.>4cnpli«»ns subject tt> ivviiAV. CUS N'ideti 
Library reserves the rijrht to reject or cancel any 
subscn'ption. Offer limitetl to contitienlal r..S. .Applica- 
ble .-itiles la.\ adtletl to all onlers. 
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The spellbinding sequel to 

Seventh Son 


n Seventh Son Card 
thieved the near 
iracle of bringing 
)nnething new to 
ntasy.” — Locus 

The first volume of The 
lies of Alvin Maker is 
larp and clean and 
racing. May its maker 
row.” 

- The Washington Post 

The most important 
iork of American 
intasy since Stephen 
ionaldson’s original 
homas Covenant 
ilogy.” 

— Chicago Sun-Times 

fhe series promises 
j be a story of deep 
elight.” 

—Publishers Weekly 



In Red Prophet multiple 
Hugo and Nebula 
Award-winning Orson 
Scott Card continues 
the spellbinding tale of 
young Alvin Maker, the 
seventh son growing up 
on the magical frontier 
of an alternate America. 
It is a world filled with 
the history and folklore 
ofourheritage...and 
it is a world that is 
destined to become 
Card’s most stunning 
achievement yet. 


A Tor hardcover 

January 
0-312-93043.7 
S17.95 * 320 pages 
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EDITORIAL 



by Isaac Asimov 


JUDGMENT 

I got a letter some time ago from 
a man who apparently did not like 
my views on censorship. He didn’t 
believe in freedom of speech and 
the press. He was under the 
impression, I think, that he knew 
exactly what people should say, 
read, and think, and he wanted to 
make his preferences, and only his 
preferences, available to people. 

He wanted to prove that my 
broader views — my feeling that 
people should say, read, and think 
what they pleased — was phony, 
and he went about proving it by a 
heavy-handed irony. 

He congratulated me first on 
being such a strong opponent of 
censorship. He then told me that 
he was sure that as an opponent of 
censorship, I published every story 
submitted to this magazine and 
every letter written for its Letter 
column. 

He then feigned surprise. What! 
I did not print every story and let- 
ter? I picked and chose? I refused 
to print some of the stories and let- 
ters? 

And then the full horror! Why, 
that’s censorship. 

How dare I in that case object to 
it? 


Naturally, I laughed. My epis- 
tolary friend obviously thought he 
had an argument that would stop 
me cold. Little did he know that I 
had spent a quarter of a century 
arguing with the late, great John 
Campbell, and that John had used 
that same argument on me long 
ago. It didn’t stop me then and it 
doesn’t stop me now. 

When the editor of this maga- 
zine, or any honest editor of any 
honest magazine or publishing 
house, reads through the material 
he receives, he tries to choose the 
best writing, the freshest idea, the 
most interesting style, and he pub- 
lishes those and rejects the rest. 
This is not censorship; this is called 
judgment. 

Why does he exert this judg- 
ment? Because it is physically im- 
possible to print everything and so 
he wants to pick that which is 
best — for the reader’s sake even 
more than for his own. 

Naturally, editors are human. A 
given editor’s judgment is not nec- 
essarily perfect. That’s why there 
are many magazines, many pub- 
li.shing houses, and many editors. 
What one editor may judge to be 
unsatisfactory, another might judge 


to be satisfactory. For that matter, 
what a great many editors may 
agree is great, a great many read- 
ers may find tei’rible — and vice 
versa. 

An imperfect judgment is not 
censorship; it is merely imperfect. 

But then, what is censorship? 

Censorship, where material sub- 
mitted for publication is concerned, 
occurs when judgment is not based 
on the editor’s opinion of the qual- 
ity of the material. It occurs when 
an editor decides that a certain 
point of view, or a certain idea, or 
even certain words make an item 
unpublishable even though it is 
well-written, fresh, and interest- 
ing. Or he may not like the writer’s 
skin color, religion, sex, accent, or 
table manners. The rejection does 
not depend upon a question of sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory, but on 
a taboo of some sort that exists in 
the editor’s mind to begin with. The 
editor, in that case, doesn’t even 
have to read the story. 

"Here, sir, is a story that seems 
to advocate free love.” 

"Sinful, sinful, throw it away, I 
don’t want to read it.” 

"How about this story by some- 
one from Canada?” 

"No, no. I hate Canadians.” 

"Well, then, here we have a story 
about flying saucers.” 

"No flying saucer stories in this 
magazine.” 

In censorship, in other words, 
you judge a story before you read 
it, and on grounds irrelevant to the 
story. In Latin, "to judge before” is 
"praejudicium.” I wonder if you see 
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ing for. and now to prepare it. before 
submitting your story. 
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the English word "prejudice” in 
that bit of Latin, because that’s 
where the word comes from. 

Please read a story first before 
you judge it, and judge it on grounds 
relevant to literature. You may not 
take long to judge it; the first page 
may convince you it is impossibly 
amateurish or dreadfully unread- 
able. That’s all right; sometimes it 
just doesn’t take long. 

Or you may simply not be able 
to give a fair judgment; you may 
be so tired of stories that end with 
the two people, marooned on a vir- 
gin planet, just happening to be 
named Adam and Eve, that your 
gorge rises and you fail to recognize 
that you have a really good treat- 
ment there. You may be so turned 
off by an experimental style that 
you may fail to see what it man- 
ages to accomplish. But try at least. 
Do your best. — And Gardner does 
his best. 

He judges. He doesn’t censor, 
And if my foolish correspondent 
can’t tell the difference, or pretends 
he can’t, he merely demonstrates 
his own intellectual incapacity. 

I have been judged in my time. 
Some good friends of mine — John 
Campbell, Horace Gold, Anthony 
Boucher, Ben Bova, George Scith- 
ers, Shawna McCarthy, Fred Pohl 
— have all rejected my writing at 
one time or another. It never both- 
ered me (well, maybe a little bit) 
because judging is their job. 

I have on rare occasions been 
censored. That does bother me. 

I wrote a science essay on a new 
aspect of genetic counseling. As 
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part of the essay, I wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

"In the summer of 1986, the lo- 
cation of the gene that can cause 
muscular dystrophy was pin- 
pointed by cooperating researchers 
in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. What’s more, they 
found out enough about the chem- 
ical nature of the defective gene to 
be able to test unborn children for 
its presence. 

"It is now possible for parents 
who have already had dystrophic 
children, or who have had other 
relatives with the disease, to check 
a fetus during pregnancy to see if 
it shows the tell-tale chemical sub- 
stance that indicates the presence 
of the abnormal gene. 

"Indeed, since imperfect repli- 
cation can happen at any time to 
anyone, it is possible for parents 
with no record of muscular dystro- 
phy anywhere in either family to 
have a dystrophic child. Conceiv- 
ably, then, every pregnant woman 
should be tested for this, and for a 
growing number of other serious 
diseases, as more and more is 
learned about genetic imperfec- 
tions. 

"Once the medical record is clear, 
the doctor and the parents, be- 
tween them, can decide whether 
the unborn child should be allowed 
to come to term or to be aborted. 
The proper decision is important. 
It might easily be argued that se- 
riously imperfect children will be 
a burden to themselves, to their 
families, and, indeed, to all of so- 
ciety. 


ISAAC ASIMOV 




fylso by Ian McDonald: 
EMPIRE DREAMS 

Mine previously uncollected 
tales filled with magic, humor, 
and stunning realism. 


Beyond Bradbury's Mars... 

Centuries from Qarda Marquez' one hundred years, 
There lies a remarkable place 
just one step short of paradise... 



"There are difficulties involved, 
of course. These tests are expen- 
sive. and few parents can easily 
come up with the required cash. A 
case might well be made out, how- 
ever, that the money spent by the 
government to detect serious im- 
perfections in advance of birth will 
be less than the money spent in the 
necessary care of defective infants 
(let alone the incalculable cost of 
human misery) if births are al- 
lowed without previous testing. 

"Another difficulty is ethical, for 
numerous people equate abortion, 
under any circumstances, with 
murder. However, as more and 
more prospective parents are forced 
to deal with the matter of a known 
defective fetus of some sort, it may 
be that the pressure of wanting a 
healthy baby will force a com- 
pletely new look at the whole ques- 
tion.” 

Well, I’m sorry to say that this 
essay was turned back to me in two 
places. There was no question of its 
being poorly written, or uninter- 
esting, or unimportant, or any- 
thing of the sort. In one case, in 
fact, it was edited and ready to be 
included when the feeling arose, 
"Well, better not.” 

I suppose you see why. In the 
essay, I indicate that this particu- 
lar technological advance will raise 
the question of abortion, and I 
point out the case for such abortion 
for medical reasons. I do not do so 


polemically, or angrily, or emotion- 
ally. I make the point in so cold a 
manner that, frankly, I felt a little 
ashamed of myself when I wrote. 
I feel more strongly on the matter 
than I let myself show. 

I also pointed out that when a 
number of parents are faced with 
having what they know will be a 
seriously imperfect child, the pro- 
choice cause will be greatly 
strengthened. 

Well, the people who felt forced 
to return the piece knew that among 
the readers will be some who are 
anti-abortion beyond the reach of 
reason and who are so insecure 
about it that they are deathly afraid 
to read anything that might make 
a rational argument for pro-choice 
even under very special conditions. 
They don’t want to be told that 
things might change and that their 
point of view might actually be 
weakened. 

To me, this is not right. If you 
don’t like a viewpoint or think it 
is fallacious, say so and give rea- 
sons, as I have done in opposing 
censorship and in pointing out a 
rationale for abortion. (I imagine 
I will get letters denouncing this 
editorial; I only hope that some of 
the denouncers will deign to pre- 
sent reasons in their turn.) 

But to try to win an argument 
by preventing any presentation of 
an opposing view — to insist on win- 
ning by default — is not the act of 
a respectable intellect. # 


Dear Dr. Asimov and Mr. Dozois: 

I finally got around to reading a 
few of my copies of lAsfm and I 
came across a short story in the 
February 1987 issue; "The Moment 
of the Rose” by Cherie Wilkerson. 
I feel that Ms. Wilkerson’s contri- 
bution to your magazine was ex- 
ceptional and noteworthy. Her story 
was well-structured and her char- 
acters skillfully drawn for such a 
short work. Her subtleties and tones 
in her short story leave a feeling 
of satisfaction in her readers. And, 
it was a good story. 

I haven’t read any other pieces 
by Ms. Wilkerson but it appears 
that she is a writer who bears 
watching. I hope that lAsfm will 
continue to publish her work (and, 
in fact, to encourage her to con- 
tinue to submit her stories to 
lAsfm). I shall look forward to 
reading her again. 

Sincerely, 

R. Donald Allison, Ph.D. 

University of Florida 
JHMHC, Box J-245 
Gainesville, Florida 32610 

And the moral of the story is that 
if you don’t put off reading your is- 
sues, you will come across more 
good stories more quickly. And you 
may be sure that the publication of 
your letter is the best encourage- 
ment Ms. Wilkerson can get. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, 

I have followed with great inter- 
est the discussion in the letters col- 
umn concerning whether a private 
individual may or may not devise 
a game based on a published story 
without the author’s knowledge 
and consent. 

I think that neither letter writer 
has addressed the central point of 
contention. That is, how do we rec- 
oncile the author’s intellectual 
property rights with the reader’s 
right to privacy? Does a game en- 
thusiast have a moral right to use 
and even expand on an author’s 
ideas, treating them as if they were 
his own? Does an author have a 
moral right to regulate, or even 
have knowledge of, a reader’s so- 
cial activities if he is not a member 
of that reader’s social group? 

These questions call for a value 
judgment. You have an opinion, 
and I have an opinion. Who is 
right? I dunno. 

The statute affirms that copy- 
right protection does not extend to 
ideas; it is given only to an author’s 
expression of an idea. I have an 
impression that the Good Doctor is 
not altogether happy with this lim- 
itation. 

Having gotten that off my chest, 
I would like to comment on the le- 
gality or illegality of such "adap- 
tations” according to the copyright 
statute. 



Writer Thomasson defends the 
practice on the ground that it is too 
trivial to prosecute. I agree with 
you that this argument is unsat- 
isfactory. It suggests a morality 
based on the premise that it is okay 
to do something if you can avoid 
punishment. But from a pragmatic 
point of view, he is probably cor- 
rect. In deciding for or against fair 
use, the courts will take into ac- 
count the extent of copying and 
whether there was financial gain. 
The statute instructs them to do so. 

Writer Shurtleff points out that 
fair use does not apply to the cre- 
ation of derivative works. Though 
technically true, his statement is 
misleading because the fair use 
defense may be used against an 
allegation of derivative work. Fur- 
thermore, the courts have ruled 
that a game, as such, is not copy- 
rightable. If a thing is not copy- 
rightable, it can hardly be held to 
be a derivative work. 

I submit that merely playing 
such a game, no matter how grandly 
performed, is not against the stat- 
ute because: (1) It is not copying 
onto a physical medium. (2) Play- 
ing with friends does not constitute 
public exhibition. 

Therefore, if any infringement 
exists, it must be with the docu- 
mentation and paraphernalia pro- 
vided to support the game. A 
prudent gamer could avoid in- 
fringing by keeping his rules, rec- 
ords, and graphic materials 
sufficiently "pure” from such ex- 
pressive material as may be found 
in the original work. Where re- 
quired, a copy of the story itself 
could be used as a reference man- 
ual. 

In short, a game player has sev- 


eral options for avoiding unlawful 
infringement. Getting the author’s 
okay is just one of them. 
Respectfully, 

Ed Nichols 
3401 Pleasant Plains Drive 
Reisterstown, Md. 21136 

It seems to me that people always 
attempt to gain as much as possible 
at the expense of others. If writers 
agreed to let the gamesters play pri- 
vately among themselves, the 
gamesters would try to make a little 
(insignificant) profit. If writers 
agreed to that, gamesters would try 
to make a little more. My own feel- 
ing is that writers should be as 
strict as possible in the defense of 
their own property to keep the in- 
fringements of all these funny little 
people with no ideas of their own 
to a minimum. Naturally, I expect 
people with nothing at stake to be 
very judicious in this matter, but 
they probably keep a very close eye 
on their own wallets. 

—Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, 

I wish to answer Ms. Pearse’s let- 
ter regarding the temptation your 
magazine represents when one 
ought to be studying for finals. 
(Not, of course, that your own an- 
swer was not perfectly sufficient 
— but I have something to add.) I 
am also a college student, and 
every time my lAsfm arrives, I 
drop everything and read it all in 
one day. It does get in the way of 
studying — not only for finals, but 
also for midterms, quizzes, papers, 
and various and sundry other as- 
signments. In December or in Msu-ch 
(during which, by the way, many 
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universities on the quarter system 
have finals), the effect is the same. 

In my case, lAsfm doesn’t have 
to compete with Organic Chemis- 
try (or actually Political Science 
— I’m not Pre-med), rather Organic 
Chemistry has to compete with 
lAsfm. 

Sincerely, 

Holly Lewis 
University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 

Good! Look at it this way. A 
bowstring that is always kept taut 
eventually loses its spring. A little 
judicious relaxation will make it 
possible for you to tighten up when 
necessary with considerably greater 
facility. And there is no relaxation 
more pleasurable than losing your- 
self in the pages of lAsfm. This 
probably accounts for the good work 
Fm sure you’re doing. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Isaac, 

I enjoyed your editorial, "Inti- 
mations of Mortality,” in the March 
1987 issue of lAsfm. It raised some 
interesting points and it brought 
back fond memories of reading 
your autobiography (is Vol. 3 out 
yet??). I have one question, though. 
Was Tom Scortia better known as 
Tom Rainbow — the author of some 
of lAsfm’s best Viewpoint articles? 
His was certainly a shining light 
in SF whose brilliance is still 
missed. 

Another topic for your editorial 
research and comment might be 
the popularity of the multiple-vol- 
ume story in the field of SF. The 
success of trilogies in our literature 
prove that there can never be too 


much of a well-done idea — we read- 
ers long for future visits to the won- 
drous places good writers take us. 
I can’t think of any other form of 
literature where this is so. (I don’t 
consider the current sequel-mania 
of some "popular” writers to be the 
same thing.) 

Anyway, keep up the good work. 
It’s obvious that lAsfm is still a 
pioneer in the field. 

Be well, 

Susan B. Feinberg 
New York, NY 

Tom Scortia and Tom Rainbow 
were separate individuals who are 
both now dead, alas. You must have 
missed my editorial on multiple- 
volume stories in the Mid-Decem- 
ber 1986 issue. It was entitled "Sci- 
ence Fiction Series.’’ —And Volume 
3 of my autobiography is not yet out. 
I’ve got to finish living it first. If I 
make it to the end of the century, I 
intend to put it out then ( it will give 
me an additional reason for living). 

—Isaac Asimov 


Sirs: 

I would like to cast my vote for 
Achievement par Excellence for 
Walter Jon Williams’s "Dinosaurs” 
(lAsfm, June 1987). Casting the 
Monsters of the Universe as our 
own human species advanced nine 
million years down the road of ev- 
olution was clever enough to cap- 
ture my interest and my sympathy 
for their perspective. Casting the 
cute three-legged fuzzies as crea- 
tures not unlike ourselves but per- 
haps a million years more advanced 
was also a clever stroke that cap- 
tured my sympathy for their per- 
spective. The result was an 
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altogether entertaining and thought 
provoking masterpiece, at least from 
my perspective. Is Walter Jon Wil- 
liams another star rising to eclipse, 
perhaps, the venerable Dr. Asimov 
as science fiction author of the cen- 
tury? It almost moves me to rush 
right out and purchase Voice of the 
Whirlwinds. 

Would that all of your presenters 
were as gifted and your presenta- 
tions as dazzling! Alas! It is not so. 
Many a month have I browsed your 
magazine in vain for submissions 
as appealing as this, an honest to 
goodness first-rate science fiction 
effort. You have had your mo- 
ments. "The Postman” comes to 
mind. I hope that you have many 
more such golden moments in the 
years ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Walter Yergen 
Suitland, MD 

Venerable, indeed. The fact is, I 
have only recently advanced from 
late youth to early middle age. Of 
course, I define these periods of life 
by a peculiar system of my own. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov & Mr. Dozois, 

I just wanted to drop you a line 
and say thank you for the June ’87 
issue oilAsfm, which I enjoyed im- 
mensely. Since Gardner Dozois has 
taken over the editorship of the 
magazine it has improved one 
hundred percent. That is not to say 
that it was bad before — lAsfm has 
always been a good magazine — but 
now it has entered the realm of the 
great. 

I would be hard pressed to choose 


any one story as the best of the is- 
sue but if I had to, it would have 
to be Walter Jon Williams’s "Di- 
nosaurs,” which in my opinion will 
be a contender for the Hugo and 
Nebula awards. I hope that we can 
see more of his works in future is- 
sues. 

If there was any one area where 
lAsfm is weak, it is the SF conven- 
tion calendar. I agree with Amy 
Falkowitz, whose letter was printed 
in the June issue. A lot of times the 
information on upcoming conven- 
tions is late. I am sure that the 
fault does not lie with either Erwin 
S. Strauss or the magazine but 
rather with the convention organ- 
izers who are late with sending in 
the information to Mr. Strauss. 

Once again thank you for a great 
issue. For only $2.00 where else in 
this day can someone find so much 
entertainment? If you guys don’t 
stop putting out such great issues, 
I am going to have to break down 
and subscribe to lAsfm. 

Sincerely, 

Gil Pascual 
Phoenix, Aridzona 
PS: The Aridzona is not a typo. 

"Aridzona” is even less of a non- 
misprint than you think. The name 
of the state comes from the Spanish 
"arida zona,” meaning "dry belt.” 
And thank you for all your kind 
words. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Isaac, 

In your July editorial, you and 
Shari Prange are both talking the- 
ory primarily; your rebuttal lists 
a few romances which are included 
in your science fiction novels, but 
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weasels a bit on actual romance 
books. Let’s have some facts; have 
science fiction authors been able to 
successfully write other forms of 
fiction? 

I own six romance novels by 
Andre Norton, four by Phyllis Ann 
Karr, two by Ron Goulart, three by 
Anne McCaffrey (and several oth- 
ers by her have appeared in hard 
covers, which I don’t have), four by 
Marion Zimmer Bradley, four by 
Gene DeWeese (who writes rom- 
ances as "Jean” DeWeese), six by 
Juanita Coulson, and so on. Aside 
from Juanita’s, I doubt if I own the 
complete romance output of any- 
one. So, can science fiction authors 
write romances? Of course; they do 
it all the time. 

In addition, Lee Hoffman, with 
only two science fiction novels to 
her credit, won a Western Writers 
of America "Spur” Award for her 
The Valdez Horses. Michael Shaara, 
who wrote some pretty good science 
fiction back in the 1950s, took 
home a Pulitzer Prize for his The 
Killer Angels. Fredric Brown and 
John D. MacDonald were regarded 
as among the best mystery writers 
of their respective generations. L. 
Sprague de Camp has written his- 
torical novels as well as popular 
science books and his outstanding 
science fiction. Alfred Coppel, who 
was mostly restricted to Planet in 
his science-fiction days, is turning 
out highly regarded international- 
intrigue novels. Lee Hoffman has 
written at least three historical 
romances under a pseudonym. You 
yourself, John Brunner, Joe Hen- 
sley, and a good many other science 
fiction people are well-regarded 
mystery writers. 

I think your contention that sci- 


ence fiction writers are capable of 
writing any other sort of book is 
pretty well proved, but I have more 
names if they’re needed. 

Yours, 

Robert Coulson 
Hartford City, IN 

It works the other way around 
too. When people who are successful 
writers but are not primarily sci- 
ence fiction writers try to write sci- 
ence fiction, they generally don’t do 
very well. Their cake, in other words, 
is rather bready, if you know what 
I mean. 

—Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, 

In your editorial "Forgetfulness” 
(June) you say that the passage of 
fifty years hasn’t dimmed your 
memory of John Campbell’s story. 
Unfortunately, it has: although the 
specific incident that you base the 
editorial on is right, your descrip- 
tion of the overall plot is totally 
wrong! Ironically, this is quite ap- 
propriate to your theme. 

Henry Spencer 
Toronto, Ont 
Canada 

Well, as I always say, my memory 
is pretty-near photographic. I can 
remember anything that’s pretty 
near a photograph. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov: 

First, I am a fan of yours and 
have many of your books. The 
Foundation Trilogy I have read 
and re-read many times. Your Book 
of Facts was my Christmas gift to 
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“Welcome back, 

Mr. Beagle... An entertain- 
ing and engrossing read, 

W m 

crammed with interest- 


ing people and magical 


vsurprises.” M 


— Los Angeles Times 


Book Review 


Finally in paperback! 



On sale 
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my husband. But, in the June 
lAsfm you stated a fact that I ques- 
tion. How can you wipe out the 
pride and joy of a nation? How can 
you remove the most active contro- 
versy of two islands? I almost said 
pfui, but will change this to boo! I 
refer to your editorial on forgetful- 
ness, page six, sentence: "No island 
of San Salvador exists on the map!” 
Really! May I send you three proofs 
to the contrary? You see, I live next 
door to San Salvador on Cat Island. 
In fact, in old maps Cat Island was 
called San Salvador. The dispute, 
as to which one of the two was the 
right "San Salvador” on which Co- 
lumbus landed, has never ended 
here. Should you ever talk to a Cat 
Islander it would be better not to 
mention the Columbus monument 
on the next island. Cat Island has 
a "Columbus Point” to mark the 
real landing and an old Cat Is- 
lander told me, "The first thing 
Columbus saw was a cat; therefore 
the name.” 

I hope I have convinced you. It 
is quite a feeling to find a micro- 
scopic fault in an otherwise fault- 
less, brave, handsome, intelligent, 
etc. (not to forget very modest) per- 
son! Without radio or TV books are 
IT for me, and I am still your fan. 

Gili West 
Port Howe, Cat Island 

Bahamas 

I’m sure that Watling Islanders 
consider their island to he San Sal- 
vador, but that's not proof, or even 
much in the way of evidence. You 
know — seven Greek cities claimed 
to be the birthplace of Homer hut we 
still don’t know'where he was born, 
or even if he existed. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Gardner; 

I’ve been reading the packet of 
Nebula-nominated stories you sent; 
very impressive material. You’re 
doing a damned good job with the 
magazine. Tell Joel to give you a 
raise. 

As ever, 

Ben Bova 
West Hartford, CT 

Joel gives deserved raises even 
without being told. —But I'll tell 
him anyway. 

— Isaac Asimov 


CLARION WEST ANNOUNCES 
1988 WRITERS’ WORKSHOP: 

The fifth annual Clarion West 
science fiction and fantasy writ- 
ing workshop will be held from 
19 June-31 July 1988 at Seattle 
Central Community College, with 
writers-in-residence: Orson Scott 
Card, Elizabeth Lynn, Greg Bear, 
Joan Vinge, Gardner Dozois, 
and Peter $. Beagle. 

Applications are now being ac- 
cepted. Approximately twenty stu- 
dents will be selected from the 
applicants. Tuition until 1 March 
1988 is $925. Late applications 
will be considered until 16 April 
1988, at a cost of $975. College 
credit and dormitory lodging are 
available, but are not covered by 
tuition. Limited scholarships are 
available, 

To apply, submit twenty to thirty 
pages of manuscript (one or two 
short stories or a novel excerpt with 
outline) with a cover letter describ- 
ing your background and reasons 
tor wanting to attend Clarion West, 
and a $50 refundable deposit 
payable to Clarion West. Send to; 
Clarion West, 340 15th Avenue 
East, Suite 350, Seattle, WA 98112. 
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It’s A Conspiracy! 

The Fast Food Chains, 
aided by their allies in 
Hollywood, are trying to 
take over the IRS! But the 
IRS is already controlled 
by the dreaded Bermuda 
Triangle! And will the 
UFOs and their minions, 
the Phone Company, join 
the struggle? 

Headlines frorri a 
grocery -store newspaper? 
No . . . it’s a game of 
IlluminatV. 

This award-winning 
game begins with one basic 
premise. Secret conspira- 
cies are everywhere! They 
really are out to get 
you . . . 

La.sers, the Yuppies ... the Yuppies? In Illuminati, anything can happen. 
No ploy is too devious, no stratagem too low, as the Illuminati scheme their 
way to world power. 

Illuminati Deluxe Edition is available at your favorite toy, hobby or 
book store for $19.95. Or you can order it by mail. Just add $1.55 for 
postage and handling. Texas residents plea.se add $1.44 sales tax. Please 
allow four weeks for delivery. 

STEVE JACKSON GAMES 

Box 1 B95'7-J Austin, TX VBVSO 

Illuminati and the all->eoing pyramid arc registered trademarks tif Steve Jaek.son Games Incorporated. 




The author considers Flannery O'Connor to be one of the two best 
mainstream American authors (Ernest Hemingway being the 
other), and "Put Your Hands Together" is an homage to her. O. 
Niemand has written several other fascinating science fiction 
stories in the voices of famous American authors. One of these, 
"The Day the Invaders Came," was a tribute to James Thurber 
It was published in our Mid-December 1984 issue. 


PUT YOUR HANDS 
TOGETHER 


by O. Niemand 


art: Walt Sturrock 


Mrs. Smyles didn’t care much for the news channel, but she liked to 
read the bulletin board and hear about all the things that were happening 
in the dome. She didn’t like the people in the dome, but she liked to know 
what they were doing. Mrs. Smyles was a tall woman, as thin and hard 
as a rake handle, with a withered arm and eyes that were always squinted 
in disgust at the sin and evil of this life. She was proud that she woke 
up every morning knowing where everything was and how everything 
ought to be, and she was amazed that nobody else ever seemed to know 
where anything was and how anything ought to be. Even in Bucktown, 
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where her neighbors were more level-headed than the people in the dome, 
Mrs. Smyles was sure that they’d all have long ago gone to the devil if 
they hadn’t had her to keep them straight. 

Her own sister, Ormanie, had this same peculiar blind spot. Ormanie 
was ten years younger than Mrs. Smyles and she had a curly-haired boy 
called Alphabet. Everybody called him that because he was named P. G. 
T. B. Kologhad after his daddy. His daddy had run off to live in the dome 
and he might as well be dead, as far as Mrs. Smyles was concerned. 
Nobody missed P. G. T. B. Senior much. The only good thing he had ever 
done was to trade some salvaged navigational equipment for a new hym- 
nal and a straw hat with pink and yellow flowers on it. He gave the hat 
to Ormanie and the hymnal to Mrs. Smyles. He forgot to get something 
for his boy. Alphabet. 

Mrs. Smyles and Ormanie lived in Bucktown, a tumbled heap of junked 
and ruined spacecraft left behind on the Old Field when the domed city 
of Springfield built the New Field. The sisters shared the large pressur- 
ized cabin of an obsolete yacht, a ship that would never sail again through 
the eternal night. The Old Field was connected to the dome by a tunnel 
a mile long built on the surface of the asteroid. Alphabet was always 
begging his mother to take him to the city, but Mrs. Smyles argued that 
only bad things could come of it. Alphabet was too young to see all the 
wickedness and corruption of the dome people. That would be terrible 
enough, but the worst was the possibility that he would come back to 
Bucktown with a secret liking for Springfield, and that someday he would 
go back there to stay, just like his daddy. 

One morning Mrs. Smyles was watching the holoset, reading the notes 
on the bulletin board, when she called out, "Ormanie, honey, you come 
here and look at this!” 

'Tm fixing breakfast,” Ormanie said. "Alphabet didn’t eat hardly noth- 
ing last night for supper.” 

"Well, this is something I think you ought to see. Hurry up before it 
goes away.” 

Ormanie let her breath out loudly and wiped her hands on a towel. 
"I’ll be there terrectly,” she said. 

"It’s high time you introduced Alphabet to the mysteries, sister. It’s 
not right for a boy to grow up without knowing who made him.” 

Ormanie stared glumly at the holoset. "I made him, Verilee,” she said. 
"Me and Mr. Kologhad.” She sat on the arm of Mrs. Smyles’s chair, her 
right leg crossed over her heavy thigh. 

"Looky here. It’s going to be a camp meeting in the dome today, at the 
St. Bernard Civic Auditorium. The preacher is Reverend Bobby Laws. 
I been hearing about him for a long time. I believe I’ll go witness, and 
I’ll be glad to take Alphabet with me. You don’t have to come, Ormanie. 


PUT YOUR HANDS TOGETHER 
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1 know how you feel about God.” Mrs. Smyles gave her sister a look that 
was stiff with compassion. 

Ormanie didn’t want to get into an argument about God again. "You 
don’t know how I feel about God,” she said. "You don’t know anything 
about it at ail.” 

"You’re one of the Lord’s stray lambs, sister, that’s all. You just haven’t 
seen the light, but I still pray for you every day. Someday you’ll welcome 
God into your heart and you’ll be saved and all my praying will be 
rewarded, and I’ll be tbe happiest person in Bucktown.” 

Ormanie let out a groan but didn’t say anything. She stood up and 
went back into the kitchen. The bacon was done cooking, so she took it 
out of the skillet. She cracked three eggs into the bacon grease and fried 
them. Then she spooned some grits onto a cracked yellow china plate, 
added the bacon and eggs, then threw a cup of strong coffee into the 
leftover bacon grease and mixed it up. She poured the gravy over the 
grits and brought the plate to the table where Alphabet was waiting 
with a peeved look on his face. "What’s this?” he asked. 

"It’s redeye gravy,” said Ormanie. "You like redeye gravy.” 

"No, I don’t.” He picked up a piece of bacon and crushed it between his 
teeth. Ormanie waited, but Alphabet didn’t give her any more trouble 
about the breakfast. 

"What do you think?” asked Mrs. Smyles. 

Ormanie looked at her. "What do I think about what?” She told herself 
that she needed the patience of a saint to live with the boy and her sister. 
They were lucky she didn’t just put on her long brown cloth coat and 
leave them. She wasn’t so old yet. She could find somebody who would 
marry her, somebody who would appreciate her cooking and how hard 
she worked. Nobody would blame her if she did. 

"I been saying I’m going to this camp meeting, and I’ll take Alphabet 
along if you want.” 

Ormanie said she didn’t care one way or the other about the camp 
meeting. She said she didn’t think Alphabet did, neither, but if Mrs. 
Smyles wanted to take him. Alphabet would probably enjoy going to the 
dome. "Well, Verilee,” said Ormanie, "you’re asking for trouble. The boy 
can be a pack of mischief when he wants to be.” 

"Nobody ever said the Lord’s way got to be easy,” said Mrs. Smyles. 
She didn’t look at Ormanie when she spoke. She was still reading the 
messages on the holoset. 

"I don’t want to go to no camp meeting,” said Alphabet. He had tiny 
white teeth and his eyes were too close together, but otherwise he was 
a good-looking child. 

"You never been to one before,” said Mrs. Smyles. "You don’t even 
know what they’re like.” 
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The boy turned in his chair. He had a mouthful of grits jammed into 
his cheeks and he looked like a greedy animal storing up food for winter. 
His eyes were narrowed and sullen. "I do too know about camp meetings,” 
he said. His words came out smothered and hard to understand. "It’s 
praying and preaching and getting baptized and whatall. I’d rather stay 
to home.” 

"You never been baptized,” said Mrs. Smyles. "It can’t hurt you none.” 

"What do you know about it?” asked Alphabet. He put another spoonful 
of grits and gravy into his mouth. 

"I know more than you do,” said Mrs. Smyles. She gave him a look 
that was supposed to let him know she was at perfect peace and con- 
tentment, thanks to her undying faith in the Lord. 

"You do not,” said Alphabet. He turned his back and picked up another 
piece of bacon. 

"Ormanie, you shouldn’t let the boy talk that way to his elders,” said 
Mrs. Smyles. 

"I can’t stop him, can I?” she said. "I can’t punish him before he says 
something, and after he says it, it’s too late.” 

Mrs. Smyles opened her mouth to say something, but then decided 
against it. Ormanie allowed her boy to sass back if he took a mind to it, 
and there was nothing Mrs. Smyles could do about it. She could see right 
off that Alphabet was growing up just like his daddy, and he’d probably 
run off to Springfield and desert them both as soon as he got old enough. 

Ormanie wasn’t afraid of that. She always told Mrs. Smyles not to 
worry about it. "You know what will happen?” she said. "I’ll tell you. 
Someday Alphabet will go to the city by himself He’s a normal boy, he’s 
got a normal boy’s curiosity. When he gets to the city, though, everybody’s 
going to make fun of him. They’re going to say 'Why, look at the jicky 
from Bucktown. Who let this jicky in here?’ And poor Alphabet will come 
home crying, and he’ll be proud to be a jicky and he’ll never go to the 
dome again to his dying day.” 

"That what happened to you, Ormanie? People make fun of you? That 
why you never go to Springfield?” 

Ormanie looked at her sister with a solemn expression. "Verilee,” she 
said in a low voice, "I never told you all of what happened to me there, 
and I never will. You can just use your imagination, but I’m sure you 
couldn’t think of half the awful things I saw.” 

Mrs. Smyles shook her head. "And those city folks made you proud to 
be a jicky,” she said. 

"Well, yes.” 

"The city’s a terrible place, all right, but a good Christian ain’t afraid 
to go anywhere. A good Christian knows he walks in the protection of 
the Lord. If you was a good Christian, things would’ve been different.” 
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"How, Verilee? All them people would’ve said the same things. All 
them people would’ve done the same things.” 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Smyles with a look of a woman who has taught and 
taught and knows every lesson has been in vain, "but in the protection 
of the Lord none of the evil would’ve touched you. You would’ve come 
back home praising His name.” 

Ormanie looked at her and blinked a couple times. "Alphabet,” she 
said, "you finish your grits and change your shirt. Your Aunt Verilee is 
taking you to the camp meeting this morning.” 

"She’ll have to find me first,” said Alphabet. 

"Don’t you mind him,” said Ormanie. "He always talks like that.” 

"Don’t I know it,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

While Ormanie packed some cold collard sandwiches for lunch. Mrs. 
Smyles put on a long black dress with a string of small plastic pearls 
and a broadbrimmed black felt hat with a white ribbon. She carried her 
hymnal and the sack of sandwiches in her good hand. Alphabet had on 
a pair of jeans and a red shirt that said Old Field Trash And Proud Of 
It. 

"Are we ready?” asked Mrs. Smyles. 

Alphabet rolled his eyes. "Mama, do I gotta?” he whined, 

"You go with your Aunt Verilee and be good,” said Ormanie. "If I hear 
you was a bad boy, you’ll spend the night down in the dark engine room 
where the bogeyman lives. Now go have a good time.” 

"Don’t you give him another thought,” said Mrs, Smyles. She led Al- 
phabet out of the cabin and through the airlock into the long tunnel that 
pointed toward the green dome of Springfield. "Alphabet,” she said, "you 
carry these sandwiches for me. I only have one arm, you know, and I 
might need to use it. Take the book too.” 

"I’ll go to the camp meeting with you,” said the boy, "but I won’t pray. 
Nobody can make me pray.” 

"That’s right,” said Mrs. Smyles, "nobody can make you pray. You 
don’t have to pray if you don’t want. But maybe when you get there and 
see how glad everybody is, how happy they all are praying, why, maybe 
you’ll just join right in. Miracles still happen.” 

Alphabet was already peeking into the brown paper sack at the sand- 
wiches. "She only made four, two for you and two for me. When are we 
going to eat?” 

"After the prayer meeting. Now close up that sack. When I was a girl, 
just about as old as you are, it was coaches that ran along this rail here. 
You could ride for free, and the coaches ripped along without making a 
sound. If you closed your eyes, you didn’t even know you was moving. 
It was like an angel carrying you between the Old Field and the dome.” 

"You been praying a long time. Aunt Verilee?” 
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His historical fantasies 

FIRELORD, BELOVED EXILE and THE LAST RAINBOW 
have brought great legends to stunning life. 

Now Parke Godwin delivers a tale much 
oser to home. And much closer to the heart. 
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"All my life, I hope to tell you,” said Mrs. Smyles. She gave Alphabet 
a warm look of satisfaction, the same look she wore at Easter Sunday 
service until her joints began to ache. 

"And you’re still waiting for an answer.” 

Mrs. Smyles’s satisfied look went away. "Oh, I’ve had my answers,” 
she said coldly. "I’ve had my answers. I don’t need to pray for myself 
anymore. Alphabet, on account of I welcomed Jesus as my personal Sav- 
ior. I pray for other people. Other people. Alphabet, who haven’t learned 
yet how easy it is to be saved and how terrible it will be if they ain’t.” 
She shook her head sadly. "I expect someday my prayers for other people 
will be answered too, but it ain’t nothing more I can do but pray for 
them.” 

They passed through a large, abandoned lobby and climbed up a frozen 
escalator. Before they stepped out onto the crowded street, Mrs. Smyles 
glanced at her reflection in a mirror. She straightened her black dress 
and tugged at her floppy hat. She tried on a blissful smile and a pious 
expression. She decided on a serious look that wouldn’t invite conver- 
sation from strangers during the walk to the auditorium. "We can stop 
and look at all these .store windows after the meeting,” she told Alphabet, 
"but I don’t want to be late.” Alphabet didn’t say a word. He had already 
promised himself that whatever happened, he wasn’t going to be im- 
pressed by anything in Springfield. He was going to be bored by it all. 

When they got to the St. Bernard Civic Auditorium, they found a sign 
directing them to Gate C. "C for Christ,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

The admission was free, but Reverend Bobby Laws’s deacons were 
asking for a love offering to help in his good works. A deacon looked at 
Mrs. Smyles and Alphabet and said, "It’s all right, sister. Just pass on 
through.” 

Mrs. Smyles said, "I don’t have much money, young man, but what I 
do have is for the Lord to use in His way.” She dropped a few coins into 
a basket half full of many-colored paper bills. The deacon gave her a 
heavy paper fan decorated with a picture of Jesus the Good Shepherd. 

A large green and white striped tent had been set up on the floor of 
the auditorium. It was warm and still in the tent, and people were stirring 
up the air with their Good Shepherd fans. An usher helped Mrs. Smyles 
and Alphabet find seats. 

"What are all these folks here for. Aunt ’Verilee?” asked Alphabet. 

There were hundreds of people waiting on hard benches in front of a 
raised wooden pulpit. "They’re here because they love God,” said Mrs. 
Smyles. "Or else they’re terrible sinners who’ve been brought here to be 
washed.” 

"Washed how?” 

"In the blood of the Lamb.” 
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"Yuck,” said Alphabet. 

A man in a plum-colored suit sat next to Mrs. Smyles. He took off his 
hat and leaned forward in a little bow. "Name’s Doggett, missus. Vessel 
Doggett. I trade in valves and gaskets of all kinds, retail and to the trade, 
had my own business now for fifteen years.” 

"How do,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

"I see you’ve got a withered arm.” 

"You see right,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

Mr. Doggett looked at her and closed one eye to let her know he was 
speaking in absolute sincerity. "It’s one true thing you can say about life, 
and it’s everybody’s got a cross to bear. You got your withered arm. I got 
a back it won’t let me do no lifting nor carrying and a wife at home with 
inflagrations of every bone in her body. I’ll bet your boy here got some- 
thing wrong with him too.” 

Mrs. Smyles looked at the man in the plum-colored suit, blinking and 
frowning. "He ain’t my boy,” she said. 

Mr. Doggett said, "I didn’t mean nothing by it, lady. He sure is a good- 
looking boy.” 

"She ain’t my mama,” said Alphabet. "She’s my Aunt Verilee.” 

Mr. Doggett smiled. "Verilee. Now I think that’s just the prettiest 
name.” He closed his eye again in a wink. 

Mrs. Smyles’s expression grew sterner. "I’ll thank you to watch how 
you talk. That’s just how my husband started on me, and I ain’t fool 
enough to listen to it from you too.” 

"Your husband must be a powerful lucky man.” 

"Last I heard, he’d taken up blerd ranching on Shukran. Mr. Smyles 
knows less about ranching than my daddy’s dead cat. Serve him right 
if he spends the rest of his days sweeping out barns.” 

"You don’t keep blerds in barns,” said Mr. Doggett. 

"A lot I care,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

Alphabet tugged on her sleeve and pointed. "What’s that?” he asked, 
nodding toward a low canvas pool beside the pulpit. "Is that for the 
baptizing?” 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Smyles. She watched as two men set up a stepladder 
beside the pool. She remembered her baptizing, forty years ago, how 
she’d felt as if all her sins had come off in the water and had floated 
away. As she got older, new sins blackened her and were harder to wash 
off. She knew that God pardoned her every sin, but she never again felt 
as clean and pure as after her baptizing. She never felt really forgiven. 
"Maybe you’ll hear the call today, boy. Maybe today’s the day you’ll open 
yourself to the Lord and be baptized. It would make your mama so happy.” 

"My mama don’t give a damn about it,” said Alphabet. Mrs. Smyles 
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pressed her lips together hard and looked back at the front of the con- 
gregation. 

In a little while a minister came into the tent and climbed up on the 
platform. "Is that him?” asked Mrs. Smyles. "Is that Reverend Bobby 
Laws?” She thought the man was too thin and nice-looking to be much 
of a preacher. Bobby Laws was supposed to be able to strike divine fire 
from his first word to his last. 

"No,” said Mr. Doggett in a low voice, "that’s the Reverend Vriner. 
He’s a pretty good preacher and he’s hard on backsliders, but he ain’t no 
Bobby Laws.” 

"I guess I can see that,” said Mrs. Smyles. She fanned herself and 
settled back to listen to Reverend Vriner. The meeting was just begin- 
ning, and men and women were still coming into the auditorium. The 
people on the benches were whispering and coughing. Mrs. Smyles looked 
around with disapproval. She hit Alphabet on the back of his head and 
said, "Sit still!” although he wasn’t making any noise. He was just the 
only person she could reach. 

Reverend Vriner let his gaze travel from one side of the gathering to 
the other. He had a fierce look in his eyes, as if he had been sent out 
single-handed to convert a world full of Christian-eating savages. "How 
many people we got here today who’ll give the Lord their vote? Say 
amen!” 

There was a mild "Amen!” from the assembly. 

Reverend Vriner smiled sadly and shook his head. "Seems the Lord 
ain’t got many friends here in Springfield. I said how many people here 
today’ll give the Lord their vote? Say amen!” 

The response was a good deal louder this time. Mrs. Smyles shouted 
it out. Alphabet sat slump-shouldered on the bench with a weary look 
on his face. 

"It’s some better,” said Reverend Vriner. "I can see we got our work 
to do. I want to tell you what it was like being lost and ignorant. I want 
to tell you what my life was like before I met up with the Reverend Bobby 
Laws and found God.” 

Someone in the crowd yelled "Hallelujah!” Reverend Vriner smiled 
and said, "Glory! Praise Jesus, brother! I used to be like some of you. I 
thought I knew what preachers meant when they said salvation. I 
thought I knew it all. But I’m here to tell you I didn’t know. I’m here to 
tell you that you don’t know, neither. No, not until the power of God 
lights your heart can you see the truth. That’s the first gift you get from 
God, the knowledge of how wrong you been. Once you seen that, my 
friends, once you seen how terribly wrong you been, then it ain’t nothing 
to do but come and get cleansed in the holy tears and blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 
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"Yuck,” said Alphabet. 

"Pay attention,” muttered Mrs. Smyles. "The man is talking to you.” 

"I ain’t heard my name yet,” said the boy. 

The man in the plum-colored suit leaned over and whispered, "If you’ll 
excuse me, missus, it seems to me that your weazened arm ain’t the half 
of your troubles.” 

Mrs. Smyles sat up straighter. "The boy ain’t no trouble,” she said. 
"One day he’ll hear the Word of the Lord, and it will give me so much 
joy, it will all be worth it.” 

Mr. Doggett looked at her silently for a moment. "You really fancy the 
preaching, don’t you?” he said at last. He seemed astonished, as if a camp 
meeting was the last place he’d expected to meet someone like her. 

"I haven’t missed saying my prayers, morning and night, in more than 
forty years,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

"And you’re proud of it, too!” The man’s surprise had turned to amuse- 
ment. 

"If you ain’t here to testify,” said Mrs. Smyles coldly, "what are you 
here for?” 

Mr. Doggett winked at her. "Christians need gaskets every bit and 
grain as much as normal people,” he said. 

Mrs. Smyles turned away and paid the man no more attention. The 
minister finished his exhortation and began inventing a hymn, thinking 
up one line while the congregation repeated the last one. "We’ll suffer 
not in Glory, we’ll leave our cares below,” he sang. "We’ll know but joy 
and comforting, when to Paradise we go.” 

Mrs. Smyles put her fan on her lap and clapped her hand on her leg 
until the improvised hymn ended. She called out "Amen!” and picked up 
her Good Shepherd fan. Her peaceful expression faded again as she 
gloomily contemplated the sinful company around her. 

Reverend 'Vriner raised his arms high over his head. "Brothers and 
sisters, I want you to put your hands together! I want you to put your 
hands together one time, because now we’re going to bring out somebody 
who knows how to rock your soul, somebody who knows how to lift your 
heart! Put your hands together one time for the Reverend Bobby Laws!” 

"Now you’re sure going to hear something,” said Mr. Doggett. "Now 
you’re going to hear some real preaching. If it’s any sinful secret you 
don’t want folks to know about, you best get aholt of it tight, because 
Bobby Laws can drag it clean out of a body.” 

"Sinful secret,” said Mrs. Smyles contemptuously. 

The people on the benches near the pulpit began to clap their hands. 
Mrs. Smyles leaned forward to see, but a woman in yellow overalls 
jumped up and blocked her view. She reached forward and tapped the 
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woman on the arm. "Pardon me,” she said. The woman ignored her. Mrs. 
Smyles tapped her again. "Pardon me,” she said in a louder voice. 

"Stand up. Miss Verilee,” said Mr. Doggett. "Won’t none of these people 
sit down ’til Bobby Laws lets ’em sit down.” 

"It ain’t right for a preacher to stir such a ruckus,” said Mrs. Smyles. 
She stood up and pulled Alphabet to his feet too. She could see the pulpit 
if she looked over the shoulder of the woman in the yellow overalls. "It’s 
the gospel should get the welcome, not the man.” 

"Aunt Verilee,” said Alphabet, "it ain’t no man.” 

At last Mrs. Smyles caught sight of the Reverend Bobby Laws. He was 
a humanoid creature with skin the color of the water in Lake Lee in City 
Park. His legs were very long and thick, like tree trunks. His arms were 
attached at strange angles to his small body, and his hands hung down 
to his knees. His blue face was smiling, but the glitter in his black 
compound eyes frightened Mrs. Smyles. "Dear Lord,” she murmured. 

"Hee hee,” cackled Mr. Doggett. "I just love to see the looks on their 
faces! Surprised you, didn’t he? You should see the look on your face!” 

"Sweet Jesus, he’s a prytanian,” murmured Mrs. Smyles. She sat down 
slowly on the bench. Her Good Shepherd fan fell to the floor. 

The alien preacher held up his hands for quiet. "I’m Bobby Laws,” he 
said. "I’ve preached on twenty worlds in the last month, and now I’m 
happy to be here on Springfield. What can I do for you folks?” He was 
well-spoken but a little hoarse. 

Mrs. Smyles sat on the bench feeling as if her throat were closing up. 
She watched the woman in yellow overalls lift herself up on her toes, 
then come back down, then lift herself up again. People were shouting 
on all sides. Bobby Laws’s words soared over the clamor and came to 
Mrs. Smyles as if they were aimed at her alone. He sounded more in- 
telligent than most prytanians, but one look had been enough to convince 
her that he was an ungodly mockery of a human being, a fraud and a 
wicked impostor. 

Mrs. Smyles sat on the edge of the bench with her good hand pressed 
tightly in her lap. A part of her wanted to stand up and march out of the 
tent and out of the auditorium, but another part of her was mesmerized 
by this blue creature that called itself a minister of the Lord. "Blas- 
pheming the holy Scriptures,” she muttered. 

"Here comes a miracle, missus, hee hee!” Mr. Doggett was enjoying 
her distress. "The convicted and the afflicted, they’re fighting each other 
to be first. Maybe you should come forward too. Maybe you should take 
your awful old arm on up and let that there Bobby Laws speak some 
words over it.” 

Mrs. Smyles did not relax her stiff posture. "I thank you to stop men- 
tioning my arm, Mr. Doggett.” 
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"You can just call me Vessel, it ain’t no reason we can’t be friends.” 
He looked at her with his head tilted a little. "What I tell you? Hee hee! 
Here comes the miracle, just like I said!” 

The Reverend Bobby Laws came down from the pulpit and raised his 
hands for quiet. "It won’t be no miracles,” said Mrs. Smyles. "It’s all 
profanity and swindles.” 

The woman in the yellow overalls turned around and gave her an 
angry look. "If all you jickies come for was to scoff,” she said, "why didn’t 
you just stay to home?” 

Mrs. Smyles felt her face grow hot. "I surely didn’t come to scoff, but 
it’s my Christian duty to protect this boy. It ain’t no camp meeting, it’s 
an abomination in the eyes of the Lord.” 

Two deacons carried a stretcher up the aisle to the front of the gath- 
ering. An old brown woman lay on the stretcher, frail as a bundle of dry 
sticks. Bobby Laws knelt beside her, and she lifted her head to whisper 
in his ear. The preacher stood up and looked out at the assembly. "This 
good woman is eaten up with cancer,” he said. "She believes in the power 
of God. She doesn’t know a thing about the power of Bobby Laws. My 
friends, let me tell you one secret: Bobby Laws don’t have no power. No 
sir. Y’all came to see Bobby Laws work wonders, but now you got to hear 
the plain truth: Bobby Laws can’t work no wonders. This woman has 
cancer, and I truly wish I could heal her. I wish I could just lay my hands 
on her and make her whole, take away her pain, give her back her 
strength and spunk. But I can’t, brothers and sisters, because I’m only 
a preacher, and preachers can’t do miracles.” 

"Shoot,” said Mr. Doggett. "This ain’t what I come to see.” He spat on 
the floor. 

"I’m only a man,” said the Reverend Bobby Laws, "and men can’t do 
miracles.” 

"He ain’t no man,” said Mrs. Smyles angrily. "He ain’t no preacher 
and he ain’t no man. Men are created in God’s image, men and women, 
but not blue-skinned devils that quote Scripture when it serves their 
purpose. It’s a sin just to listen to him. He can talk, but that don’t make 
him human. Prytanians don’t have souls, just like beasts and birds and 
serpents don’t have souls.” 

"You best bush up. Miss Verilee,” said Mr. Doggett. "I’m warning you 
for your own good. Lots of folks around here come to hear him talk.” 

"You tell her,” said the woman in the yellow overalls. "You ought to 
tell your friend to shut her goddamn mouth.” 

Mrs. Smyles was furious. "How dare you talk to me that way?” she 
cried. 

Bobby Laws glanced toward the disturbance. "It’s only God that can 
do miracles,” he said. "Only God in His infinite love can work a healing. 
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But sometimes, my friends, God chooses to work through a poor sinner 
like me.” He rested his three-fingered hand on the old woman’s forehead. 
"Sister, do you believe in the power of the Lord? Do you have faith, not 
in me, but in Him? I’m asking you to forget everything you’ve ever heard 
about Bobby Laws, because Bobby Laws is just a speck in the Lord’s 
great plan. Do you love Jesus, sister? Do you trust in God?” 

The sick woman lifted a hand and let it fall back to the stretcher. 

Bobby Laws bent close to her. "Jesus told the paralyzed man, 'Rise, 
take up your pallet and go home.’ And he rose and took up the pallet 
and went out before them all, so that they were all amazed and glorified 
God, saying, 'We never saw anything like this!’ ” 

"This is sacrilege,” said Mrs. Smyles. 

The brown, shrunken woman on the stretcher clutched Bobby Laws’s 
arm and slowly pulled herself up. Tears sparkled like diamonds on her 
dark face. Shouts of "Hallelujah!” came from the crowd. 

"It’s a trick!” said Mrs. Smyles. Her fist was clenched, ready to battle 
everything in the world she hated and feared. "It ain’t no healing! It’s 
a lie and a cheat!” 

With Bobby Laws’s help, the weak invalid woman got to her feet. She 
was as unsteady as a newborn deer, but her eyes shone with wonder. 
"I don’t hurt,” she said in a quavering voice. "Praise Jesus!” 

Mrs. Smyles was numb with outrage. "He’s a devil and it’s all fakery!” 
she said. 

The woman in yellow overalls slapped her and Mrs. Smyles reeled 
back. Mr. Doggett got to his feet and slapped the woman in yellow. "It 
ain’t no cause for you to hit her,” he said. The woman’s husband, a little 
man with thin black hair and sullen eyes, tried to grab Mr. Doggett 
around the neck. 

"Who . . . do . . . you . . . think — ” demanded Mrs. Smyles. She swung 
her good arm and struck the woman a light blow on the shoulder. Deacons 
and ushers hurried to break up the scuffle. The woman in yellow pushed 
Mrs. Smyles, and she fell over onto Alphabet. Mr. Doggett helped her 
up. "Don’t pay her no more mind,” he said. "Maybe you best go on home.” 

"I’ll go,” said Mrs. Smyles breathlessly, "and it’ll be a cold day before 
I come back here.” 

"Missus,” said one of the deacons, "your boy is hurt.” 

Alphabet lay on the floor between the benches, an ugly dark line of 
blood running from his head. Mrs. Smyles gave a stifled shriek and bent 
over him. 

"He ain’t breathing, ma’am,” said an usher. 

Mrs. Smyles straightened and pointed at the woman in yellow. "You 
killed my sister’s boy,” she said. "He’s dead and you killed him.” 

"Missus,” said the deacon, "he like to talk to you.” 
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Reverend Bobby Laws came up to Mrs. Smyles. She stared at him in 
mute rage. His faceted eyes made him look like a demon that had come 
to snatch poor Alphabet down to Hell. He murmured some comforting 
words that didn’t fool her for a minute. Slowly all the horror leaked out 
of her, and she just looked at him and couldn’t say a word. 

"Are you all right?” asked Bobby Laws. 

"What am I going to say to Ormanie?” asked Mrs. Smyles. 

"Do you believe in the power of the Lord, sister?” 

Mrs. Smyles gave him a thin smile. "I believe in the power of the Lord, 
all right,” she said. "What I don’t believe in is you.” 

Bobby Laws nodded solemnly. "If you want me to, I think I can give 
you back your boy.” 

Mrs. Smyles gasped. "Resurrect the boy? Raise the dead? Like Jesus?” 
The blasphemy of the suggestion overwhelmed her. 

"He done it before, missus,” said the deacon. "I seen him.” 

"Sometimes God works through me,” said Bobby Laws, spreading his 
hands. He shrugged. 

Mrs. Smyles took a step backward. "I’ve never heard nothing so evil,” 
she said. 

The preacher looked into her eyes. "You’re not afraid of me, sister,” 
he said softly. "You’re afraid of the real greatness of God. You’re afraid 
there’s more to the mysteries than just singing songs and saying prayers.” 

"You can have the boy back,” said the deacon, "good as new.” 

"I’m a good Christian,” Mrs. Smyles insisted. 

"You ought to ask yourself if you really believe in anything at all, ” 
said Bobby Laws. 

Mrs. Smyles covered her mouth with her hand and turned away. She 
pushed through the people and ran out of the tent. A block from the 
auditorium she found a small coffee shop. She went in and sat in a red 
vinyl booth. She stared out the window, and tears ran down her cheeks. 

"Can I get you something, lady?” asked the waitress. 

"No,” said Mrs. Smyles, "thank you.” 

"Something wrong? You’re crying.” 

Mrs. Smyles dabbed at the tears. "Nothing,” she said. "I lost my book 
of hymns. I left it behind. I been having that book for years.” The waitress 
let her sit in the booth without ordering anything. Mrs. Smyles watched 
the traffic go by in the street, and after a while her tears just stopped 
falling. # 
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In the year 480 Ranganar, 2022 of the old count, there was a dynastic 
failure in the federation of Timur Kering. Our prince died, and there was 
no heir male to take his place. A prince plays an important role in 
traditional Peninsulan government. He is the ceremonial and in some 
ways the practical head of state: the symbol of his family’s mandate to 
rule. Therefore a new royal family must be chosen — one approved by the 
whole nation, not just the Federation of Timur. 

And so the remaining powers of the Peninsula gathered on Temple 
Mountain "in between five princedoms,” under the eyes of our brutal 
caretakers the Koperasi, to debate the eastern succession. 

There were three candidates. The ancient Bangau clan should have 
taken precedence, except that the only prince they could offer was an 
infant. This implied a Koperasi regency which would face dangerous 
popular resistance. There was an elder Bangau. But his mother had 
changed her house, to escape the restrictions placed on dissenters of rank. 
He was being offered as the candidate of her new family. The young man, 
Ida Bagus Sadia, was reported to be beautiful, intelligent, and good. It 
made no difference. His pedigree was null and void: no orthodox Pen- 
insulan would vote for him. The Siamangs, who offered the third can- 
didate, had never been involved in unrest. Nor were they burdened by 
ages of tradition. They were supposed to have connections with contra- 
band trading. But this did not make them less acceptable to the Koperasi, 
or to the people. The man, Gusti Ketut Siamang, was strong and healthy 
and had fathered children (an important point). He was the obvious 
choice. Not only for the people of Timur, but for anyone interested in 
change and progress. 

My family allowed me to go to the debate as an observer. The result 
was almost certain, but not quite. Even with the Koperasi looking on, 
various feuds and loyalties would be simmering under the surface. Jag- 
dana, the elegant western princedom, might favor Ida Bagus Sadia, the 
good young man. For Sadia’s mother was a dissenter, and Jagdana sym- 
pathized (discreetly) with the lost cause of independence. The Gamar- 
thans of the north, fierce and narrow traditionalists, might support the 
Bangau infant — if only to oppose Jagdana. Or perhaps with a view to 
controlling the regency themselves; an idea that made me shudder. 

The third vote was Timur’s, and safe. The fourth belonged to the aneh, 
called the "polowijo” in the west. The Peninsula’s cripples, freaks of 
nature: the aneh were powerless, but their "vote” was a matter of tra- 
dition. They usually followed Jagdana. The fifth vote had once belonged 
to the Garuda family, our native sovereigns over all the Peninsula. But 
the Garudas had been wiped out in the Last Rebellion. It could now be 
counted as belonging to the half-rebel criminal gangs. The bandits could 
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make large areas of Timur ungovernable, if they were not satisfied, and 
no one wants to be ungovernable. It is what the Garudas were. 

I arrived at Canditinggi, the town on temple pass, with all these com- 
plications at my fingertips, on an afternoon of black, streaming rain. 
Desperate clinging cantilevered streets lurched up and down all around 
me (after effects of the "'night express” transport). There was a smell of 
wet cabbage. The view, which should have been staggering, was entirely 
obliterated by cloud: Timur below me, Jagdana at my back and about 
a hundred batu south the towering cones of Bu Awan, where the aneh 
live. The roadway was cobble and mud, packed with sedan chairs and 
animals. The public buildings showed raw scars where the wings of the 
Garuda eagle had been defaced — as if the Rebellion had happened yes- 
terday. The crowd swept around me: giggling servants, Koperasi pa- 
trollers, hangers-on, criminals, beggars, spies. Three veiled figures 
slipped down from their chairs, and vanished into a closed courtyard. 
Everyone dutifully looked the other way, except for me and the Koperasi. 
The women who run our native governments are intensely secretive. I 
stared at the broken wings of Garuda, defiant badges of mourning: I 
knew I had made a mistake. 

I was right! They wouldn’t let me in. My letters of introduction were 
useless. I, a man, could not possibly enter any of the Dapur courts while 
the debate was in session. Not even behind a screen like an unwanted 
piece of furniture? No. "It wouldn’t mean anything to you” they told me. 
"The Dapur is the hearth. There is no place for a man there.” And (worse) 
"Perhaps later . . . Perhaps . . .” Am I a wild animal? When I was four- 
teen the last of my sister-mothers died. I fled our conservative neighbors, 
not to mention our own faithful servants, and flung myself on the mercy 
of distant connections in Timur. They were kind to me. They even sent 
me to college in Sepaa, the Koperasi city. But my education was no use 
to me here, stranded in the heart of the old traditional Peninsula. Sim- 
pering doe-eyed servant boys tripped after the Dapur ladies. If I were 
like them. I could go in. In my frustration I contemplated castrating 
myself on the spot. 

It was night before I gave up and started hunting for a place to stay. 
In the morning the inn I had moved into turned out to be a disreputable 
collection of palm thatch shacks, sharing an unpaved compound with a 
brothel — in the tail of the town where it trailed away into steep bedrag- 
gled fields. I didn’t like the look of the other customers at all. But when 
I tried to move out everywhere was "phuull-.” The two forms of Inggris 
are actually two different languages. Perversely the debate town was 
using "High Inggris” which is the speech of our Rulers; when I spoke in 
our own tongue the Canditinggi women refused to understand my accent. 
They were not impressed by money — "Koperasi paper. What good that?” 
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Women’s eyes followed me everywhere with implacable suspicion: staring 
at my city clothes, the shoes on my feet. A respectable man, they told 
me, does not travel alone. I was stuck. And, as I had suspected, I was 
lodging in a den of thieves. 

It was their country too, why should they not be interested in the 
debate? Having no papers at all "permisi travel” didn’t worry them. The 
brigands had come from all over Timur: swaggering at night in the back 
alleys, loafing about by day in low dives like mine. The security patrols 
that roared around the town day and night, murdering chickens and 
fouling the streets with the alien stink of hydrocarbon, took no notice. 
Koperasi law and order has no real quarrel with organized crime. After 
dark my inn was like a pasar malam — a night market: young men preen- 
ing themselves and posing under the sizzling white lamps; whispered 
dealing in corners. Short lived, bold-eyed, wild-haired — in other times 
they would all have been boys and safe at home. But we seem to be 
returning to a state of nature where unneeded males are simply driven 
away, to strut and fight and die like falling flowers in the wilderness. 

But these bravos were not entirely abandoned. They had a guardian. 
I met her on my second night in the town: a lean young woman with a 
cadaverous dark face, dressed like the bandits in coarse silk breeches 
and a vivid embroidered jacket. It was raining hard. About ten of them 
were sprawled around the empty hearth in the common room, drinking 
beer under the notice that said no alcohol could be served to Peninsulans 
(she wasn’t drinking, of course). Someone had been very wicked. The 
dark woman was the bandits’ conscience, trying to persuade them to face 
up to the villain. But she didn’t nag. She recognized that even fierce 
ogres can sometimes feel small and helpless. 

"As for me, I don’t have any support at the moment. But when I do, 
I plan to withdraw it immediately.” 

They laughed in relief "Me too, me too.” "As soon as ever — .” "I’m just 
going to walk right up to him — ” 

Watching, and wondering about the woman, I didn’t notice I had com- 
pany. Suddenly there was a grubby red and gold sash in front of my face, 
with the ornate hilt of a knife sticking out of it. 

"D’you like it?” 

If I stood up we would be practically mouth to mouth. He must have 
come up on me like a cat. I was horrified. I knew from experience nothing 
I could say would be right. 

"I said, d’you like my knife? What’s the matter, boy? Does little bottom 
think it’s too pretty to talk to me?” 

I flushed crimson, ridiculously. "I am not a boy.” 

The demon grinned broadly, eyed my lap; stroked his knife hilt. "Not 
a boy, eh? — ” 
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"Leave him alone, Tjakil. He’s a stranger, he doesn’t mean to offend.” 

The dark young woman smiled, almost diffidently. My suitor, after a 
moment’s hesitation, shrugged his shoulders and stalked away. 

"Thank you,” I said. "Thank you, madam. It was good of you.” 

"It’s nothing. It is just that I know their names. Names are magic, you 
know. I suppose your people are staying in town?” 

I had spoken in our language: she followed. I was surprised to hear a 
cultivated voice, without a trace of dialect. 

"No. I’m here by myself. I am an observer.” 

"Oh.” She frowned, but kept the rest back. I was grateful that she 
didn’t say I ought not to be alone. 

"My name is Endang. I am from Timur.” 

She smiled again, brilliantly. "My name is Derveet.” 

But names are magic. Neither of us, I noticed, chose to mention a 
family. 

From her pure accent, and her habit of bowing slightly over every most 
minute social transaction, I judged she had been brought up in Jagdana, 
in a high caste family. But her skin was dark, she stood out among the 
bandits like a black smudge on gold leaf. She was here in Canditinggi, 
I discovered, with the aneh — a tiny delegation. Apart from Derveet it 
consisted of the Dapur delegate and two deformed boys called Snake and 
Buffalo. Derveet, evidently, was a "failed woman” — that is, she had been 
proved barren, the worst crime a woman can commit. The Dapur, the 
hearth and life of the house, has no use for such cripples. She was not 
entitled to the robes, she could not join in this debate. The delegate 
herself, an abnormally tall woman with an ugly pigment deficiency, had 
little respect for the rules of the Dapur. She was often in our common 
room, hitching up the irksome veils to show expanses of red scurfy limbs, 
giving her report in an abrasive carrying voice that had had plenty of 
use. Unfortunately she had nothing to say, beyond that it was all stupid 
and she didn’t understand what was going on. 

They were both far more interested in the grievance I had heard Der- 
veet discussing. A bandit of some importance, known as "Durjana,” had 
been selling sub-standard contraband drugs to the aneh. The freaks were 
deeply impressed by "Koperasi medicine”: couldn’t be prevented from 
using the stuff, and they were dying. From the way the two spoke, it 
was a serious problem. 

Snake, the younger boy, was just a child. He had a light agile body 
and speaking eyes, but he had no lips, no teeth — only smooth gums in 
a narrow elongated jaw, and a useless little ribbon of a tongue. In repose 
his mouth was a single folded line, curled in a reptile’s permanent crooked 
smile. Buffalo boy seemed luckier. The lumps on his temples didn’t bother 
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him, his husky shoulders were useful; his hands only a little clumsy. But 
calfism is a progressive defect. By the time he was twenty he would have 
no human face, only an animal’s muzzle. He would not speak. His fingers 
would have clotted into leathery clubs, and his enlarged heart would be 
worn out under the strain of the overdeveloped torso. He was Derveet’s 
lieutenant, always at her elbow: "Madam, you’d better come — ’’ "Madam, 
they are fighting again — .’’ The day after I met his mistress I found him 
trotting beside me as I went into town. He wouldn’t leave me: "Madam 
says — .” He was shocked that I had been allowed to come here with no 
servant of my own. I tried to explain to him that it was a compliment, 
and I was proud, but that was beyond him. The single state is not under- 
stood: he pressed my hand tenderly, and avoided the painful subject. 

Days of trudging up and down in the cold mountain drizzle, and fruit- 
less argument. Nights of watching Derveet and the aneh in patient, 
useless struggle with the bandits. . . . Then one night there was a major 
development. The accused himself arrived, with an entourage of gangster 
courtiers. Everyone sat up around the dining table for a formal confron- 
tasi. 

The wicked Durjana was quite beautiful, with shining black curls, 
golden muscles, and a smiling, innocent mouth. He had come, he said, 
out of respect for Derveet and "so everybody would listen and be satis- 
fied.” On the Peninsula, such a promising start was doomed. 

"You know I don’t like quarrels, ’Jana, but when someone tries to 
murder me it hurts, you know. It hurts.” 

"It wasn’t you. It was only aneh down the back of the mountain. Stupid 
people.” 

"My family, ’Jana. My family is me. Have you forgotten that? Aren’t 
you a Peninsulan?” 

"My family is the KKK,” muttered Duijana sulkily. 

They were speaking in High Inggris. Sometimes I lost the thread, but 
I caught that name. KKK stands in our language for Fan, Paper, Cloth. 
It was the name of a criminal organization said to control most of the 
"illegal” trade in Timur. I had been eating with the bandits when this 
discussion began. I had lingered out of curiosity; and no one seemed to 
mind. Now I was afraid to leave. The mention of KKK had implications — . 
I drew back, hoping to blend into the shadows. 

I thought I saw Derveet look my way and faintly smile. But imme- 
diately her attention was back with Durjana. 

"But what family does the KKK belong to? Are you really part of that 
'family’ which is killing my people?” 

"That’s not true!” 
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"But the KKK gave you the bad drugs. Where did the drugs come 
from?” 

"What drugs? I did not trade the drugs. When did I say so? Tell me 
who is lying about me! Bring them here!” 

Oh, it was hopeless. The smooth and bottomless waters of Peninsulan 
confusion closed overhead. I understood by now what had happened. The 
drugs must have been antibiotics — a class of medicine forbidden by the 
Dapur as being "too extreme.” Antibiotics are ineffective at high alti- 
tudes, and that was the whole story. But it was lost, completely lost. The 
bandits abandoned the offence itself, and began to argue idiotically about 
the nature of disease. I forgot the political implications of the KKK. I 
forgot Derveet’s accusation (for it was no less) of mass-murder. I couldn’t 
bear it. 

"May I speak?” 

The ogres all stared at me. 

"He’s the one with no family,” murmured someone censoriously. I 
pointed out that he didn’t have a family, as such, either. 

"But I never had one. If I’d had one and I’d seen them die. I’d have 
done the decent thing.” 

"Hush, hush. Don’t upset him.” 

(They generally had very gentle manners. It comes of everyone going 
about armed to the teeth.) 

I could not tackle the question of altitude, it would just sound like 
more magic. But I could try to make one simple point. 

"Listen. Durjana says that the drugs — ” 

"He knows nothing about those drugs!” 

"Of course not. I never said he did. But it is nonsense to say that the 
Koperasi drugs would 'cure anything’ and that the aneh died because of 
their 'bad magic.’ Diseases have nothing to do with magic. Our own 
culture tells us that.” 

They all frowned at me dubiously. 

"You see diseases come from — well, all diseases are really like the 
worms you get in your guts. They are — ” I stumbled, turned to Derveet. 

"Parasites,” she murmured. 

"Yes. Parasites. Very small parasites, too small to be seen. They come 
from — from: how should I say 'dari diluar dunia,’ from outside the world?” 

"From outer space,” she supplied with a smile. 

"Yes, from outer space.” 

The bandits nodded. Our people have some unexpected scraps of know- 
ledge, on a folklore level. 

"They are very clever, like all parasites. Now all drugs, our own and 
the Koperasi kind, are the same. They help the body fight the worm- 
things. But they only help, it is the body itself that either wins or loses. 
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If the body is not strong and healthy no drug will be any use in the end, 
it will only make things worse — ” 

"There! I told you. It was the aneh’s fault!” 

Durjana had been following my words intently, moving his lips with 
mine to aid concentration. Now he bounced in his seat. 

"No — no! The drugs were no good to them. What they needed was food, 
clean water. They were not strong enough — ” 

"Exactly!” cried the bandit, slapping the tabletop in delight. 'Ttu su- 
dah’ — that’s exactly what I already said!” 

"Oh yes.” 

"It’s true.” 

"It was the aneh’s own fault they died.” 

"This educated person says so.” 

Further down the table Derveet had put her arms on the tabletop and 
her face on her arms. I stared at her through the bandits’ mindless 
crowing. I was afraid she had broken down, so much weight seemed to 
be resting on her thin bowed shoulders. But of course she was only 
laughing. 

I could not sleep. Derveet’s quarrel with the foolish ogres nagged at 
me like a toothache. In the dark I left my rustling shack and went out 
to sit on the end of the verandah, in my sleeping sarong and a shawl. It 
was cold. The center of the sky was dark blue and starry, but all the 
lower reaches of the dome had faded, and the east was showing a few 
lines of muddy orange. A screen creaked and a door opened in the wall 
of the boy brothel; a big crop-headed Koperasi stood looking out. He 
stayed for a moment, touching himself absently, presumably not aware 
of me in the shadow above. I watched. In my mind’s eye I pictured that 
rod of flesh entering me. Power attracts. 

Before it was fully light, the inn family appeared, the women, boys, 
and children. A little man, about three years old, wandered about playing 
with sticks and stones while the others worked. Every few minutes a 
wail arose, and one of the women lifted him absently to a tit. His grief 
didn’t concern them, it was something to be turned off like a dripping 
tap. No one ever treats a little girl like that. To a tiny infant they say: 
Why are you crying? You must explain. You must learn to understand. 
If it isn’t a good reason you had better stop, you have work to do. Then 
they complain that we are irresponsible. The girls, including one midget 
who could barely stagger, were taking it in turns to jump on the pedal 
of the heavy rice pestle: laughing, silent, breathless with effort. The 
grown women talked a little with their eyes. Probably they had some- 
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thing to say about "the one with no family” because occasionally they 
glanced in my direction — without bothering to conceal it. 

Tradition! When I was fourteen I should have died. My neighbors would 
have considered castration a barbarity. Once you’ve been chosen to be 
a man no one can take away that sacred "privilege.” But they would 
have given me a beautiful sharp knife and stood over me, very kindly, 
while I did my duty. Suicide is the decent way, for a gentleman who 
outlives his use. I had escaped, but I could never leave the shame behind. 

Buffalo was right. It was not a compliment, when my adopted family 
let me come up here alone. They were "sophisticated Timurese” but they 
would not have been so casual with their own beloved son and consort. 
The male is a necessary luxury, cosseted and disregarded. An unneeded 
male is — nothing. If I wanted worthless "letters of introduction” I might 
as well have them. Why not? It would keep me quiet. 

This country must change, I thought. This country must change. 

The man-child wailed and was lifted to suck. Annet, the aneh delegate, 
had said of the great debate, "typical Dapur government. Stick something 
in their mouths and shut them up, give them whatever poisonous thing 
they’re crying for.” That made me smile, grimly. Good. Let them give 
Timur what Timur cried for, without thinking too much about the con- 
sequences for themselves. 

Derveet came up the road and turned into the yard, picking her way 
between puddles and cabbage stalks. Perhaps she had been with Annet. 
Halfway across she stopped and looked back over the dizzying panorama 
making its brief early morning appearance. Rivers of pale cloud streamed 
away down the dark folds of the hills: plains of Timur imaginary in the 
distance, underfoot the sordid thatch roofs of Canditinggi. She spoke. 
She was reciting quietly, for herself, a pantun: the Jagdanan quatrain. 
The subject was a lady traveling. The chill of the wayside inn at dawn 
is strange to her, strange and cold as her own decision to leave her 
family. . . . The inn mothers raised their eyes, compressed their lips and 
nodded. They showed Derveet respect, but a dismissive kind of re- 
spect — failed woman. One of them spoke aloud, roughly, in the dialect. 
I think she said: "Fine weather, madam.” 

"Ya, fine weather.” 

She came up to the verandah and leaned beside me. Our eyes met in 
rueful understanding, two outcasts together. Taking a silver case from 
her sash she offered me a cigarette. I declined, knowing what one of those 
green skinned demons would do to me first thing in the morning. 

"Well, Endang of Timur, how is your observing?” 

"They won’t let me in,” I said. "I came here as an accredited repre- 
sentative of my family, but they refuse to let me in to the debates.” 

Derveet stared at me. "Oh, is that what you meant? I thought you 
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meant you were observing — well, men’s business.” She seemed about to 
laugh, at her own mistake or mine. , 

"You are amused?” 

"I beg your pardon. But it would do you no good. You must have heard 
Annet: she is not enjoying herself. We have no Dapur skills on the moun- 
tain. Surely you realize — they don’t talk.” 

For a moment I didn’t understand her. "Oh that’s ridiculous!” I ex- 
claimed when I realized. "You can’t express complex ideas in eye-talk. 
It’s just a household pidgin, with a clairvoyant element that’s been 
grossly exaggerated. Lots of women are giving it up altogether.” 

"Ah,” said Derveet, studying the end of her cigarette. "Is that what 
they are saying in Timur now?” 

I was embarrassed, not wanting to contradict her. But we had other 
things to discuss this morning, and we both knew it. 

"You are very anxious” I began at last, "to discredit the KKK. Why 
is that?” 

"Because I don’t want Gusti Ketut Siamang to be prince of Timur.” 

Her directness made me flinch, and the look that went with the words 
was even more direct. Of course she thought I was a spy: eavesdropping 
on her, probably reporting to someone. KKK: Kipas, Kertas, Kain. It 
was an open secret in Timur that the Fan, the Paper and the Cloth 
concealed the operations of the Siamang family. And Derveet knew I 
was a supporter of Gusti Ketut. 

"I am at this inn by accident,” I said. "I have done you no harm.” 

She smiled. "My dear, I know. Hasn’t Buffalo always been with you?” 

It was stupid of me to be hurt by that. 

I faced her firmly. "Very well. The Siamangs are 'in the pay of the 
Koperasi.’ That’s what you are telling the bandits in a roundabout way, 
and of course it is true. If you were realistic you would see that they 
know perfectly well already. The trouble is, you don’t understand the 
nature of politics.” 

She inclined her head gravely. 

"Have you ever been to the east coast? Have you ever seen the great 
Domes, out at sea?” 

"Yes, I have seen them.” 

"That’s where our real Rulers are. Can you imagine what life is like 
out there, how different from our squalor? Don’t you see? We must deal 
with the Koperasi, our own brutal renegades, in order to reach the Rulers 
beyond. It is our only hope. For two thousand years, we’ve been sinking 
into the dirt. What has the traditional Peninsula to offer, compared with 
what the Rulers have?” 

"Not much. I’m afraid. Not yet. But we are on a different road, and a 
hard one. The question is, will they let us live to travel it any farther.” 
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I had heard the expression "different road” before, and it only irritated 
me. It referred to something fantastical and absurd, like the political 
debate in eye-signs. 

"Your story is incredible,” I told her. "A gangster unloads suspect 
antibiotic on your aneh. Out of this you make a conspiracy involving the 
Siamangs, the Koperasi and our Rulers themselves. You can’t possibly 
prove that the Koperasi have some monstrous secret order to exterminate 
our cripples — ” 

I had exaggerated wildly to show her how stupid it was. I read in her 
eyes that she meant exactly what I had said. I felt almost afraid to be 
talking to her. 

"No, of course I can’t prove that,” she agreed coolly. "But if I keep 
talking about this one little transaction I can prove, perhaps I’ll make 
some of them think.” 

"You are trying to disrupt the debate.” 

She nodded, as if I was a child who had suddenly seen the point of a 
very simple lesson. 

"It’s quite irresponsible — ” 

"Endang, it only starts with the aneh. Because we are the weakest, 
I suppose.” 

She sighed. "The power you Timurese admire so much, is the power 
of having no natural enemies. It is nothing to be proud of. Our Rulers 
come from another world, another time. Whatever they were once they 
are alien now; parasites. Some parasites are quite sensible. Others, you 
know, consume the host. Without seeming to care that they are also 
destroying themselves.” 

"I am sorry,” I said stiffly, after an awkward silence, "that I muddied 
your argument last night. It was not intentional.” 

Derveet laughed. 

"Don’t worry, Timurese. I know what my chances are. If I can get them 
to support the election of this puppet-family unwillingly it will be a great 
leap forward, with which I ought to be satisfied. So I am told.” 

The sun was fully up now, enriching the thin air. The women moved 
more vigorously: the inn’s big spotted cat rolled in a patch of warm light. 

"Who do you think should be prince of Timur?” 

"Ida Bagus Sadia,” she answered promptly. 

"Why is that?” 

"Because I like him.” 

Her arrogance was astounding. I got up to leave her, muttering politely. 
"Excuse me, madam.” 

"Endang,” she remarked gently, as I turned away. "Since you are so 
well educated, why was I helping you with your High Inggris last night? 
Quite simple words, I thought.” 
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I was surprised. The Rulers’ language is functional, for official things, 
but it is not natural to us. Low Inggris is the first, the mother tongue. 
I told her so — "Our language is our own. Theirs can only be artificial. 
It is wrong to learn too much of it: it doesn’t suit the Peninsulan mind — ’’ 

"You’re right of course,” said Derveet. "But who told you that?” 

Even if her version of the drugs story was true, it made no difference. 
If the Rulers really were secretly culling our deformed like that, all the 
more need to reach them, to make ourselves count. Timur must have the 
Siamangs. We must be the first state to have a true government of 
cooperation, whether people liked the sound of the word or not. It was 
bound to lead to great improvements. I told myself I admired Derveet’s 
stance, but she was hopelessly out of date. I was angry with myself for 
arguing with her. I went out and bathed. My Koperasi of the grey dawn 
came in to have a piss, dressed now in that heavy slab of uniform. He 
eyed my body thoughtfully across the stained tiles of the bathroom. I 
smiled. We left separately, it was safer that way. 

I thought I had given Buffalo the slip, but perhaps not. At night in the 
commonroom he came and sat next to me, put his arm around my shoul- 
ders and hugged me, with a comically sad and gentle face. 

The ninth month passed, the tenth began and the debate continued. 
Monsoon downpours invaded the regular cloud rain, nothing was ever 
quite dry indoors or out. The box-like sedan chairs were for ladies, and 
only the Koperasi had HC transport. My shoes were ruined. The wash 
boy at tbe inn claimed he "couldn’t understand” trousers and returned 
my clothes crumpled and mysteriously sticky. I refused to be forced into 
native dress. Each day I made my round of the delegations, the states 
of Timur and the regions of Jagdana. Naturally only a conservative 
element had come to Canditinggi. Even my own state was represented 
by families I had scarcely heard of; secluded, reactionary inlanders. I 
spoke to countless wizened boys in picturesque livery. I got nothing from 
them but that infuriating smile of tradition — for all your education, the 
truth evades you. 

Buffalo boy remained my bodyguard, there was nothing I could do 
about that. Childlike, he had become involved in my quest and didn’t 
seem to notice a certain conflict of interest. He pointed out that we were 
missing an opportunity. For if we went to Gamartha, and said that 
Jagdana did not want a Timurese observer ... I said we would not try 
that. It would be useless. Gamartha people were too old-fashioned. 

Buffalo boy lowered his eyes. He said mildly, "You are not Timurese, 
originally . . . ?” 

"No. I am adopted.” 
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I don’t think he understood the term but he understood. He never 
pressed me again about the delegations I chose to avoid. I had meant to 
move out of the inn, but there was nowhere to go. So I went on watching 
Derveet patiently chipping away at the bandits. It was embarrassing 
now to think how I had sympathized with the aneh in their poor little 
quarrel. If Derveet could break the hold of the KKK, and therefore the 
Siamangs, over the criminal gangs: the Dapur would know it instantly 
in this fevered town. It might disturb the whole balance of the debate. 
Gusti Ketut’s election rested on the fact that the women must know 
whom they were supposed to choose. But a whole princedom full of dis- 
affected criminals might seem even worse than Koperasi displeasure. 

However I soon realized there was no danger. Man-like, the bandits 
enjoyed the attention they were getting, but it was clear they would stick 
with the KKK. They were just playing, toying with the idea of making 
a noble stand. As this became more and more obvious I began to get 
annoyed with Derveet, illogically. If she really believed the choice be- 
tween Siamang and Sadia was a choice between death and life, couldn’t 
she be a bit more forceful? If she really believed we were facing genocide, 
surely it was not a case for gentle persuasion. I began to have a dream 
about Derveet watching a tree growing, while in the darkness around 
her the world was falling apart. I had given up remembering dreams, 
and all the interpretation business, quite deliberately and success- 
fully — when I left my first home. But I couldn’t get this one out of my 
head. Derveet’s patience was agonizing, for the most detached observer. 

She was as friendly as ever, in fact we talked a good deal. It was 
puzzling and depressing to find someone who, like me, had no reason to 
respect tradition, supporting it so obstinately. She would like to see a 
world without boys, she would like to see women and men living together 
as equals — sometime. But her faith in the Dapur was unshakeable. 

Silent, secret, slow: the debate went on. I walked about the streets 
looking at closed gateways, and wondered if it was true that only eyes 
were moving in there, never mouths. Derveet had made me uneasy. I 
wondered if the Timur delegates could be trusted to represent Timur’s 
real wishes, in this insidious Dapur atmosphere. Derveet told me that 
I only seemed to be shut out. In some mystical way my opinion was being 
counted. The debate’s only purpose was to reflect accurately the decision 
of the people. If that was true then Gusti Ketut was safe. But I felt 
oppressed. The air of this town didn’t suit me, it was making me ill. 

The long wait was hard for Derveet and Annet as well. Their rela- 
tionship was deteriorating. Annet did nof come so often to the inn, and 
when she did it was only to jeer at Derveet’s efforts with the bandits. 
When conversation failed she sat staring at her friend with angry eyes. 
An election like this is always "unanimous.” Whatever kind of pressure 
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the Dapur used to achieve this, it was telling on her now. We were on 
opposite sides, but I sympathized. If only it could be over — 

A bandit called me a Koperasi-whore and Tjakil, my former suitor, 
knifed him. The question was only whose whore I ought to be. Why 
should I be expected to care? On the same day I was alone in a waiting 
room with a chair-boy, a Jagdanan about fifteen years old. He lifted hs 
sarong to show me he had been excised: given a false womanhood. Boys 
do this to each other at puberty-age, they are proud of it. His eyes looked 
nowhere — expecting nothing, desiring nothing but further violation. . . . 
I went back and shut myself in my windowless shack. I tried to picture 
the shining Domes, the pure life of our Rulers, but nothing would come. 
I kept thinking, unwillingly, of the dying aneh instead. 

This was the first quarter of the tenth month. The Koperasi patrols 
were uneasy too. They stood in knots on street corners, fingering their 
weapons. We took care, if we had to pass them, not to brush against their 
space. Back at the inn Snake had fallen ill. He lay on the verandah 
wrapped in shawls, shivering and weak. "Why are you so sad?” whispered 
Derveet, holding his hand. He reached up and touched her cheeks, mak- 
ing lines for tears. "Yes, it’s true we are all sad. Poor Snake, I wish I 
could keep it from you. It’s too much for you.” 

In the streets people were saying that the debate was nearly over, and 
it was ending badly. I tried to pretend I didn’t know what they meant, 
but it was hard to resist the feeling that something was coming out of 
those closed courtyards: invisible, intangible, giving the town bad 
dreams. Who is to be the one then? I wondered. But I was afraid I knew. 

On the tenth of the month I got up and everything was quiet. The 
kitchen house was shut. No sign of the family, no sign of any guests. A 
town with empty streets is an ominous sight, but there were a few people 
about besides the Koperasi so I dared to go into the center. I walked into 
a little garden, a place where I often used to sit after trailing around the 
waiting rooms: a refuge. There was a round tank carved with monsters 
of some kind. I sat on the rim under a frangipani tree, its white and gold 
tinged petals at my feet. I looked into the pool, but the water seemed to 
be black. It was not reflecting anything. I wrapped my arms around 
myself and sobbed. 

Why was I crying? I didn’t know. The grief flowed through me like a 
current, but it seemed to be coming from somewhere deep inside. Grad- 
ually I realized someone was actually asking me the question. There was 
a woman, sitting on the stone bench by the pool. She was dressed in blue, 
deep dark blue; every line of her long binding sash, every floating fold 
of her robes was composed and perfect. In one bare hand she held the 
silver links of the rahula, the ankle chain. 

"Why are you crying, child?” she asked again. 
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"There is so much injustice in the world — ” 

The spasm passed. Slowly, the tree and the sky returned to the water. 
I lifted my head. 

"Have you been here all along?” I asked hoarsely. 

It seemed entirely possible, at that moment, that she had been invisible 
when I walked in. 

"No. I saw you from my window, so I came down.” She smiled, her 
middle-aged face rippling srnoothly. "I am from Jagdana, where we value 
heauty.” 

They had defeated me. I could not resist any longer. I knew what had 
happened, this morning in Canditinggi. The balance had finally fallen 
and there was a new prince for Timur. It had been a hard dehate; the 
tension of the delegates’ minds, locked together, had reached us all, 
affecting each according to capacity. Now they had decided, in grief, and 
that grief swept through our hearts. It was ours. This was the power of 
the Dapur. This was the different road. I thought of my adopted family. 
Did they intend me to have this experience? Perhaps they didn’t even 
know what would happen to anyone near a great debate. We had given 
up a great deal, in coastal Timur, for the sake of staying alive. 

"You have chosen.” 

"Reluctantly, yes,” said the lady. "It was delicate. A choice of harms: 
a little could have changed it. But I believe, as you perhaps do not, that 
the peoples’ minds are with me when I debate, just as our troubled minds 
have been with Canditinggi these past days. So be it then. It is generally 
better not to fight against fate.” 

Silk whispered as she rose, and with a slight bow she left me. She was 
gone before I realized I ought to thank her. In one small space of time 
I had been given everything I asked from Canditinggi. Recognition by 
a Dapur lady, inside knowledge of the debate — and the prince I had 
wanted for Timur. But it was too late now. 

Derveet invited me to walk with her up to Candi Daulat. It was a rare 
afternoon without rain. We climbed through the glistening trees and 
vines, on the remains of the old road: steep geometric curves from another 
time. The sky above the hilltop was soft and broken, water vapor rose 
from the ground in thin white veils. We sat on slabs of fallen sculpture 
by the squat black shrine and looked down on Canditinggi. 

"It’s strange,” I said, "but I have never wanted to be a woman.” 

"Why should you?” 

"I think that’s obvious.” 

"Women are not better than men. Only different.” 

I answered that as it deserved — not at all, and she grinned lazily. 
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"You can’t deny it was Woman to whom God turned for help, at the 
renewal of the world.” 

1 leaned back and craned upwards to where this transaction was still 
presented in stone: the Mother of Life dancing on the newborn moun- 
taintops, receiving Divinity. 

"There is no man in that picture,” I pointed out. 

"True. But it is man then who comes to God face to face, a difficult 
thing for any woman to do. Dealing with the Divine as a business partner 
tends to get in the way.” 

"Of what?” 

"Of being human. Of humility.” 

Two days had passed, and we had all begun to recover from that strange 
and frightening wave of depression. No one spoke of it. No announcement 
had been made: the Dapur does everything slowly. But Derveet and I 
knew it was all over. Silently, our gentle abstract conversation acknowl- 
edged her defeat. 

Candi Daulat means temple of the sovereigns; these fallen stones were 
carved all over with the eagle insignia of the vanished Garudas. It was 
not strictly safe to be here. The shrine had few visitors, even up in the 
defiant mountains. 

"Shall we go back?” 

Derveet stood. She touched the stone ruefully, half ashamed of her 
own sentiment. I saw suddenly how young she was, only a little older 
than myself And how very much alone. She glanced at me sharply: I 
quickly looked away. 

There was someone coming up the road. It was Annet, the aneh woman, 
in her black dusty robes. No greeting. 

"They told me I’d find you here,” she said, ignoring me. "Well, I’ve 
voted. It will be announced tomorrow. Jagdana discovered Ida Bagus 
Sadia has piles. Gamartha counted up, and decided the Bangau only 
have sixty-three generations, not a hundred and twenty after all. Then 
Timur reluctantly yielded to social pressure, so we are now unanimous. 
You’d better give me some of that foul paper money. I have to pay up at 
the hotel, and I’ve nothing left.” 

They went. I stayed. So Gusti Ketut Siamang was now prince of Timur. 
How surprised Annet would have been, if she had looked back, to see 
the Timurese, the collaborator, on his knees and crying for the poor 
Peninsula. 

I was also crying for myself Canditinggi and Derveet had taken away 
from me my dream of the shining Rulers, and I would never get it back. 
I had to see the work camps now, and the "state plantations,” and all 
the casual daily brutality. I had to see the contempt of that "education” 
which simply snipped out the words I must not know — parasites, aliens. 
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And there was no dream to replace the lost dream: only the Peninsula, 
with all its ugly faults intact. The Dapurs had proved to me that the 
"different road” was real, but what was the use of it. What was the use 
of mind speaking to mind if the only message was defeat, defeat, de- 
feat . . . ? I swallowed tears, and sat up suddenly. I thought: he is not 
elected yet. Not until the announcement. 

I don’t know when I had guessed Derveet’s secret. Presumably after 
she changed my mind because it would hardly have mattered to me 
before. There was something uncanny about that dark outcast lady. Her 
authority over the bandits — and her astounding arrogance on the matter 
of this election. Once Durjana in a heated moment shouted at her, "Only 
your name!” and sat down instantly, blushing like a rose. The name that 
kept the knives sheathed could not be "aneh.” She might have been born 
a Jagdanan noble or even a minor royal. But Timurese, criminal or not, 
do not curtsy to Jagdana. Only one family ever united the Peninsula. 
Only one name makes us all bow. 

I had heard the story that somewhere in the wilds a Garuda survived: 
a crippled Garuda, cast out in the darkness. I had imagined, like the rest 
of my world, that this was a sort of allegory of dissent. 

I stayed on the hilltop for some time, thinking. It seemed to me ab- 
solutely clear that I must be the one to tell the secret. The aneh knew 
Derveet’s family name, and so did the bandits. Probably some part of the 
Jagdana delegation knew her too. But the aneh were powerless, the 
bandits corrupt, and Jagdana notoriously too "restrained” to take direct 
action over anything. I could give Derveet another vote — powerful and 
not at all restrained. The people who gave me birth had an old, old, 
quarrel with Garuda of the South. Obviously they had not been trusted. 
I could see why not, between Koperasi spies and our own, home-grown 
traditions of treachery. But I must take the risk. It was considerable 
(this was what kept me on the hilltop); but for me, I believed, not for 
Derveet. In Gamartha, feudal obligations stand before love or hate. In 
Gamartha, a needless male is an animal to be slaughtered. 

I went down into town, under cover of a new rainstorm and the growing 
darkness. I went down the street I had never dared to visit. I knew they 
couldn’t do anything to me in Canditinggi. I had still been frightened, 
and wished I was staying in a brighter, more populous area. Various 
guards challenged me and allowed me to pass. Names are magic. Even- 
tually I spoke to an assistant of one of the delegates, a lady who had once 
been a distant cousin of mine. I told her what I knew or surmised, and 
suggested Gamartha ought to respect the preference of the sovereign 
family. There was a pause. Then in silence a hand I did not see pushed 
from under the lady’s curtains a knife in a case decorated with the device 
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of my family; defaced, because we are all dead. I left it there. I left. No 
one touched me. I went back to the inn and slept like a baby. 

The next morning it transpired that there would be a delay: a final 
consultation. I sat in a coffee shop, shaken and yet quite calm, while 
round me boys and men whispered nervously. My Koperasi saw me 
through the door and came in. He pretended to check the required notices 
above my head and quietly told me to get out of my inn as there was a 
big police action coming off. Big game. Get your bag. Get out. Don’t look 
back. 

I went into the street, walking like a puppet. Everything seemed 
deathly still, even the sun in the sky. It occurred to me that Durjana the 
bandit was worth more trust than 1. 1 went — to Annet, not knowing what 
else to do, to the medium class hotel the Jagdanans had put her in, in 
their street. The courtyard gates were open. Derveet was there. Annet 
was leaving. There was a chair on the ground, the chair-boys were taking 
out some meager bundles: Snake and Buffalo as busily stowing the bun- 
dles back in. "Extra pay! Extra pay!” "Lady walk. You carry luggage.” 
"Lady no walk. Lady can’t walk. Extra pay!” 

As I arrived Annet was saying in her loud harsh voice "It’s a farce. I 
won’t stay.” Derveet put out her hand and spoke, quietly. Annet turned, 
with a sour, exasperated, loving face; and they embraced. I realized I had 
never seen Derveet in town before. 

"Madam—” 

"Endang. Why — what’s the matter?” 

"The Koperasi know.” 

"Know what?” 

"I am from the North, originally.” 

She nodded, with a puzzled smile. She had known. It wasn’t important. 

"I am an outcast, but last night I went to Gamartha street. I told 
someone I believed a living Garuda was present at the debate, and did 
not favor Gusti Ketut. I thought it might make a difference.” 

She stared, a frozen moment. 

"But now the Koperasi mean to raid our inn, looking for big game. I — I 
must have been followed.” 

Not necessarily. 

"It’s odd,” she said, "to tell tales and then come and explain about it. 
But thank you anyway — ” Her voice was as gentle as ever. But her eyes 
were black, so I could see no iris. I would have liked to die. 

Then there was a commotion in the street behind us. A line of chairs 
stopped. The ladies descended, veiled and bearing their silver chains, 
surrounded by high caste boys in green and mauve Gamarthan livery. 
The boys had a flower ball woven of frangipani petals, they were tossing 
it from hand to hand to sweeten the air. The robes and liveries drew 
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level with us, across the street. As they did so, someone let the toy slip 
and it tumbled into the roadway. The Gamarthan ladies did not raise a 
single eye or a single veil but they all stooped together, as if reaching 
for it. Like a field of grain under the wind they went down, they bowed, 
fluidly, until their graceful bare hands touched the ground. 

One of the boys ran out and picked up the flowers. The Gamartha 
delegation rose, walked on and turned into Jagdana’s gate. 

Garuda, silently acknowledged by her loyal enemies, stood on the dirty 
cobbles blinking like a cat surprised by sunlight. It was not twelve hours 
since I had spoken to my cousin. I understood that I, and my contacts, 
had probably been watched all the time. My mouth was suddenly dry: 
Gamartha never forgets. But Derveet turned back to me with a crooked 
smile. 

"My apologies,” she said, "Endang, and Gamartha. You must have 
been followed. Things are not so bad, after all. Never quite so bad as they 
might be.” 

That was the end. Annet took her friend’s arm and drew her into the 
gateway. The chair-boys had stopped arguing. They stood together with 
Snake and Buffalo like a shield, and stared at me until I walked away. 
I did not see Derveet again. I left the inn that same afternoon, and then 
Canditinggi. It seemed better. The police action achieved nothing except 
to put the so-called fifth vote into disarray. A day or two later an uni- 
dentifiable delegation guard-boy was found dead, with the colors torn 
from his livery. "Been followed” was after all an euphemism, a Penin- 
sulan courtesy. Our Rulers’ servants are everywhere, even in the ranks 
of proud Gamartha. What happened in the closed courtyards I do not 
know. When the announcement eventually came Ida Bagus Sadia had 
been elected prince. 

But Derveet was wrong. Things are bad. Things are so bad, nowadays, 
that it is hard to see how worse can be possible. Shortly before the 
Accession, the disappointed Bangau invited their former daughter for a 
visit, with her son the prince-elect. During this visit it seems the elder 
boys of the family entered Sadia’s room in the middle of the night. They 
gagged him, tied him to a bedpost and castrated and excised him, cau- 
terizing the wounds with a hot iron so they should not be guilty of 
murdering a guest. He was seventeen years old. He killed himself, nat- 
urally, as soon as he was able to hold a knife. In punishment for this 
crime the Bangau lost the last of their territory to the plantations. The 
displaced population was moved into camps, in the usual way. The Ban- 
gau themselves have vanished, like the Garudas and so many others; 
and Gusti Ketut Siamang is our prince. There is no sign as yet of any 
impi'ovement in Timur’s status. I believe the Peninsula is doomed. I 
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believe we have all gone mad, and nothing can save us. I dream no more 
of the "different road,” of the tree growing slowly, slowly. It is no use. 
The forest is on fire, and as far as I can see that precious new growth 
burns just like any other wood. 

As for Derveet, she is gone. I think the fate of Ida Bagus Sadia, the 
good young man, broke her at last, destroyed her patience and her 
strength. I heard a few months after the tragedy that Buffalo boy was 
dead, killed in a Koperasi raid on illegal hill-crop farming. Derveet may 
have been killed there too. Or she may still live, an ogre with the rest. 
There is a story of a new bandit leader: very clever, very savage, who 
is terrorizing the Koperasi. I don’t know. Perhaps it hardly matters. But 
when I hear of that leader dead, as I will one day soon, I will mourn the 
last of the Garudas, the end of our hope. # 
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DREAM OPERATOR 

She’s already deep under your skin 
ghostly at the switchboard 
coarse and pervasive as prickly heat 

She’s the woman who compels you 
a million times though none you can recali 
yet you know her buzz-saw kisses 
this desperation angei with a corn-silk voice 
with the tongue that darts iike an adder 
her hair spun trom free electrons 
clouding white about her pouty face 
whose hunger hums like a diai tone 

She’s waiking the Amazon of your subconscious 

where dreams coii on neurai phone iines 

where they ciaw iike charred finger bones 

where they giide from ieafy skyscrapers 

to your water’s duii edge 

with the blurred spectra of a jaguar 

She’s wearing her nebuious headset 

and channeling each dream to your nerve-tree 

fingering the switches with her naiis 

She’s pressed your mind against her breast 
opening the circuits to aii caiis 

And she’s all too aware of you 

for each time you leave and undream her 

there’s a soulful price to pay 

as she collects the toii 

She’s suckling you against 
her teeth iike a Pali of hard candy 
and eventuaiiy you lose shape 
and she cares only that you’re pure 
and oh so electric sweet 
to the taste 

—Robert Frazier 
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He who enters the dance must dance. 

— Brazilian Proverb 

The man they called The Way entered the hotel room in San Juan del 
Negro as the fighting began in the streets below. He stood for a moment 
in the doorway, bull-like, his archaic left-arm prosthesis purring as his 
hand fell to his side and his head cocked. Anyone watching would have 
seen a man listening for something — something beyond the staccato of 
assault rifles, the hissing of jeep-mounted lasers and the occasional con- 
cussions of rockets. Had anyone been watching, he would have killed 
them. Without a weapon it would have taken him a second or two and 
later he would remember only vaguely having done it. 

The alloy stud he wore in his left ear glinted in the fluorescent light 
of the little room. The ornamental scars on his right cheek, which carried 
the same message, glistened with the sweat of the rainy season. The 
tattoo on his good hand was the oddity. It was the dog face of a dragon, 
the rest of it hidden under his sleeve. 

He listened, feeling nothing. There was no blue. There was no sensation 
of leaving his body. 

He began toward the one lamp in the room. 

In the window a face loomed large as a building, its mouth moving 
slowly, the words drowned out by the sounds of the fighting outside. The 
bull-like man ignored it. He had seen it on the big screen in the zocalo 
and hadn’t bothered to look at it even then. He knew that face; he knew 
it better than any of them did, and he knew its appearance would mean 
another riot. Students would die. Stores would be trashed. 

In the end, none of this mattered. 

The lamp revealed nothing. Base, bulb, wiring, shade — ^nothing. He 
tore the lamp to pieces slowly with the prosthesis and barely registered 
the impact of two antipersonnel rockets on the building. There was still 
no blue. He did not have to shut his eyes to know this. The rockets, like 
the rest, meant nothing. 

He popped the panels from the ceiling lights with his good hand and 
found the key taped to the second bulb’s mounting. Removing it carefully 
with finger and thumb of the prosthesis, he placed it in a small bottle 
of clear fluid, dipped both fingers in the fluid, and returned the bottle 
to his pocket. They would not, he knew, have poisoned the doorknob. 

When he left the room, nothing turned blue. 

There is a dream — or memory — one without feeling. In it an older man, 
old enough to be his father, though he is not, appears before him dressed 
in civilian clothes. The viewer is a boy, ten or eleven. The man has his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, telling him something, just as he has before. 
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The boy knows he must get back to his studies soon, his training with the 
others, that he will not see his own father for a month or more. But that 
is all right. He is less and less happy in his father’s house these days. His 
father is a coward. The man who should be wearing a major’s oak leaf 
cluster has helped him understand this. This is what the man is telling 
him even now, as he stands with him in this dream or memory. "I know 
it’s painful,” he is saying. "But that’s better than not knowing, am I right?” 
The boy nods. He nods again. 

They had lived with their little war a long time, these people, and 
were smart enough to stay in their rooms. Near the elevators, the empty 
hallway flickered blue and he took the stairs instead. The stairs were 
a flaking yellow, and they remained yellow as he descended them. 

Outside, the street was empty. When he rounded the comer, there was 
their little war again. 

For a second, a meaningless second, he thought of the carnival in Ixtla, 
of the woman who had stayed in his room for three days, obedient, inex- 
haustible, as he waited for the confirmation to come. She’d had the eyes 
of a meta user, had seen his stud and scars, and had assumed he could 
help her. When he was finished, he had left her on the floor, writhing 
in what they called "mother’s hunger.” 

He had met her in the zdcalo at carnaval. Every village had its zdcalo, 
every zdcalo its carnaval. 

They were staging their carnaval — their little war — in the zdcalo in 
front of the hotel even now. The Indian women, who spoke Nahuatl when 
they spoke at all and tried to sell their weavings on the pavement, had 
fled long ago. The video arcade, full of students when he had first arrived, 
was the first the soldiers had trashed. Under the purple blossoms of the 
jacarandas the students were throwing bricks and pipes at the soldiers 
and firing what they had to fire — ancient carbines, a few black market 
FN FALs with NATO ammunition, homemade pneumatic dartguns with 
sodium cyanide. In turn, the soldiers were trying to kill them with brand- 
new Israeli Tamirins, jeep-mounted pulse-lasers and dispKisable light 
rockets. These toys were a little too much for the soldiers, but they were 
learning, and as they did, the students were dying. 

Looming above the little war, above the little square, was the face on 
the great screen, the epicanthic folds of the eyes, the odd bronze color of 
the skin and hair, the features Amerasian, not Mayan. The mouth moved 
slowly to the words of a silent song. The eyes were upcast like a saint’s. 
The face towered. It would not go away, though the soldiers wanted it 
to go away. 

Were he able to feel anything for that face, it would be a bitterness, 
distant — someone else’s life — but he felt nothing. It was a contract, noth- 
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ing more. The money was good; it would get him off the market for seven 
years, maybe eight, back to Kalki or San Andres, and a new arm if he 
chose to spend it that way. He would find the man with the face, and do 
the job. That was all. 

The soldiers were firing at the screen now with light weapons — hysterical 
gestures, nothing more. They would move to heavier things soon. Some- 
where in the city students and unionists had taken a television station, 
holding it long enough to get a video of their leader on the air, on the 
big mosaic-laminate screen in this and every other zocalo in the city. 
Somehow they held it. Somehow the screen did not shatter. Each round 
simply took a little piece from it, the face deteriorating slowly. Something 
about it made him smile. 

He had no choice. The riot stretched up three streets into residential 
areas, toward the train station on the other side. 

He slitted his eyes, breathed in slowly, deeply, breathed again. A word 
that was more like the sound an animal might make passed between his 
lips, through his nose, deeper than his lungs, and suddenly he was moving 
across the zocalo, between the tracers and pulse-lasers and screams. 

He listened, and felt nothing. 

It is a picture without feeling, but one with sound. He is a few years 
older. He is in his father’s house. "I don’t understand,” his father is saying. 
"What has that bastard done to you!” The boy answers: "He hasn’t done 
a thing. He’s just told me the truth — why you quit, what you are.” "And 
what am I? What does he say I am?” His father asks this from the couch, 
drunk again. "A coward,” the boy answers. His father hits him. Time 
stops. His father’s face contorts in pain, in shame. "Tm sorry, I’m sorry,” 
he says. He is crying. "You don’t understand that kind of war. There were 
kinds of immorality you can’t imagine. Larkin knows this. He was 
there. ...” But the boy is gone, back to the base, to the compound where 
he has spent his life with the other children, back to the man who is old 
enough to be his father but is not. Later, when he understands what that 
man did to him, he will remember this picture as the last: his father on 
the couch, crying. 

He fell in behind three students as they ran across the zocalo. He ran 
with them, saw no blue, felt nothing at all as the girl to his right was 
cut in half, arms, chest, head pinwheeling like a doll’s. He caught a flash 
of her face as it moved past him, the finer European features so typical 
of the universities and middle class, and then her head, breasts and arms 
were past and there was blood somehow on his shirt and hands. He swore, 
but without fear. The laser that had found the girl had been meant for 
her, not him, and so there had been no blue. This was how it always was. 
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"Smashing good. . . a great story." 

—AnnE McCAEFREY 
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When it did come, it took him completely. He felt a calm move through 
him like a drug. The zdcalo flashed blue and held. A blue jeep skidded 
to a halt no more than ten meters away, rear wheel up on the curb, the 
blue shadows of the jacaranda leaves dappling the young gunner’s blue 
face, the young driver’s blue face. 

To his left a student angled away, shoes pounding the pavement, and 
the gunner took the legs off the boy with a sputtering hiss. The remaining 
student — indigo blue, in front of him — pulled a pipe from somewhere and 
tossed it. 

The pipe and the boy’s head disappeared in a blue haze, under a sky 
as blue as any the bull-like man had ever seen. 

He stopped, the adrenalin barely there. He looked at the gunner and 
the gunner looked back. The 70-kilo Du Pont chemical laser — tubes, 
ignition system and alloy shield — turned its barrel toward him at last. 
The jeep inched closer. The gunner grinned, nodded, playing with him. 
He knew, as the jeep began to burn bright as a blue sun, that it would 
be now. 

He left his body. 

In this picture — with its sounds and smells and tastes so intense that 
it must be someone else’s life, not his — there is a familiar room on a 
military base somewhere. The seven children — five boys, two girls — are 
nearly grown and he, the viewer, no longer leads them. Long ago, the man 
who was a major, and is now a colonel, told him he would always lead, 
always be the best, his blue talent astonishing even among such talents. 
This man took him under his wing, like a father. This man made him 
their team leader. 

The other boy had a small, wiry body, skin the color of brass, and 
Oriental eyes, and had been nothing then, nothing at all — clumsy, his 
talent vague, imprecise. There had, so the rumors went, even been doubts 
about whether he should be included. His fathers talent — appearing like 
the others in Nam, in the long blood and death of it — had been vague too 
at first, the major said. The boy was likable. He worked hard. And then 
one day it wasn’t vague, it wasn’t imprecise. The major had been right. 

In this picture the boy with the Amerasian face is their leader. Because 
the colonel wishes it. Because the others wish it, too. The feelings are rage, 
jealousy, and betrayal, but the viewer does not feel them. 

Everything in the zdcalo slowed. Time moved like syrup, rockets like 
slow blue fish, the rifle rounds like smaller fish, and even the flash of 
lasers no faster than quick eels. The jeeps, the armored personnel carriers 
and the legs of those running barely moved at all. He floated free, curious. 

When he came to rest at last, it was no more than a meter above the 
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gunner — above the close-shaven head, the narrow shoulders, the body 
foreshortened by the angle of the view. 

Turning, he saw his own body where he had left it, legs apart, perfectly 
still, the eyes no longer on the gunner but on him, where he floated. The 
gray eyes, blue now, looked back at him, waiting, and even in the growing 
blue haze he could see the ornamental scars, the dragon’s head on the 
back of his good hand, the thick body that was his, though piece by piece 
it was becoming someone else’s. He could see a bitterness in the eyes, 
though he could not feel it. 

He looked down at the young gunner’s hands, so close now, and saw 
the trigger finger begin to move. 

He looked back at himself, met his own eyes, and saw that they under- 
stood. 

With an agonizing slowness his body stepped to the right, toward the 
jeep, as the laser moaned and the eel-like cloud of its blue light passed 
a few inches to the left of his head. 

He looked again at the gunner’s hands and watched as a finger pressed 
the tracking button, as the can-like barrel began to swivel, as the finger 
began to pull the trigger again — all of this so slowly that it might not 
be happening at all. 

He met his own eyes once more and his body stepped to the right, took 
five slow steps and rose like a bird up, up, up into the air, into the 
jeep — the air a blue fog, the gunner’s fingers and neck just as blue, as 
the laser missed his head again. 

Then it was over. He was back in his body, the world all noise and 
speed, he half-falling, half-scrambling into the jeep before driver or gun- 
ner could free a sidearm. The gunner swung the barrel at him, trying 
to pin him against the shield, caught the prosthesis instead, a hundred 
kilos of manfiesh with it, and the bull-like man had the barrel, was 
swinging it into the gunner’s crotch, and the gunner — a boy — was 
screaming, the scream lost in the concussions of weapons everywhere. 

He killed the boy with his elbow, separating the mandible at the ear 
and sending the shock to the brain. He killed the driver with the steering 
wheel, jamming the thin hone of the nose up into the first lobe of the 
cerebrum. 

The blue was gone as he leaped from the jeep, hitting the ground at 
a run. Behind him, the soldiers were at last using rockets against the 
screen, against the face for which, he told himself, he felt nothing. 

The picture is replaced by another, like a frame of film. A fair August 
day in North Carolina, a training camp, five years of briefings and den- 
iable missions behind them, rumors of their existence contained, their 
successes, true or not, a legend. The man old enough to be his father is 
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laughing on the patio, leans over, tells him a secret. Why not? After all, 
the viewer is a man now, a soldier like the others. What is past is past. 

The viewer listens. He hears what his father really was: a man of con- 
science, sensitive and weak — not fit for service, but certainly no coward, 
unless you define the word that way. "I lied, sure,” the colonel says again, 
the shit -eating grin, "because I wanted you, Waylon. You were good. I had 
to or it wasn’t going to work. You can understand.” The man grins 
again — a joke? a gesture of friendship, man to man? "I didn’t have to do 
it with the others. You were different; you were a risk. Your father had 
very strong views, Waylon.” 

The feelings rise within him again and hands pull him from the man 
old enough to be his father, hold him back screaming in the summer air 
even as the blue fades and he knows he must get away from them all — from 
the man who is not his father, from the ghost that is, from the young man 
who should not be their team leader, but is, and from the others, who, he 
sees now, can never be his brothers and sisters in any way. 

There is another picture. In it a bull-like man, one arm missing, is 
running. In it there is no feeling. 

He approached the station of La Bala at a walk, lungs and heart 
stabilizing. Every wall carried the face — the epicanthic folds, green eyes, 
the skin. It was this way everywhere in the city, the posters defaced by 
soldiers minutes or hours after they were put up. Sometimes there would 
be blood, fresh or old — or even a body — under the face. They were quite 
willing to die for him, it seemed. 

In the city they called him El Cantor. In the countryside, El Mago. 
Those in power, by his Spanglishized name: Danimarcos. 

The soldiers were rarely able to get all of the face. It was a good glue 
his obreros used. Sometimes the Asian eyes were left, sometimes the long 
hair, or the mouth. Sometimes what they could not scrape away they 
spray-painted over. But even then, when only the white background of 
the poster was left, people knew what it was. The scraping, the spraying, 
meant nothing. They were stupid. They wanted this government to re- 
main — old coalition of military, El Hampa and the burguesla de la de- 
recha — but in the end their little country, like every other, meant 
nothing. Even what they were paying him meant only a little. They 
would keep it together a while longer, and then, like the others, it would 
come apart. 

Years ago, when he had known that face, the bull-like man had called 
him something else, but that didn’t matter either. The man on the posters 
had changed, gone feral, was causing trouble there and people wanted 
him killed. It would take someone special, they knew, and word had come 
back from the circuit that the bull-like man was indeed special — one of 
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the five or six best in this hemisphere, this line of work. That was all 
they knew. They didn’t know about North Carolina, the seven, or any- 
thing else. Their choice had been coincidence. As it should be. A contract, 
nothing more. 

The people adored El Cantor and he adored them — or so the songs he 
sang said to them. Students, campesinos, obreros, academic elite, fallen 
Catholics and even some not so fallen — all worshipped him, and assumed 
they knew why. Even the bull-like man’s employers assumed they knew. 

The bull-like man knew. 

El Cantor was a helper. His talent wasn’t blue. It wasn’t dreams that 
came true or auras before death or voices that could keep you alive. It 
was different — and better. None of them were telekines, but this was 
better. Temporal lobe to temporal lobe — the human will made real, just 
as it had been for his father. Telekinesis of neurotransmitters, synaptical 
patterns? Synchronicity of neural phenomena, one he somehow con- 
trolled? It didn’t matter which. It worked and it worked well. 

With it he could help, people feel what he wanted them to feel. He 
could help them follow him, love him, and as he did, bring a nation to 
its knees. 

The man old enough to be his father had called it "theta-train per- 
suasions.’’ 

A girl on a cot had called it helping and the word had stuck. 

The man bom Daniel Mark, son of Phillip Mark, had shown nothing 
at first. The major had brought him in only because his father, a Namvet 
from Project Delta, had been a helper too, and in the end, a good one. 
The others — all sons and daughters of documented Namvet espers, 
too — had shown talent from the very start. Three were waking clairs, 
one a nocturnal precog, one a tactile remoter, and two, combinations the 
testers couldn’t understand. Larkin, as he’d admitted more than once, 
hated the thought of losing even one of them, and he’d let the boy in. 

Two years and thirty-eight war games later the boy’s talent began to 
show. He would sit on a path in the North Carolina woods — the "run to 
ground” game — and when the others passed on S&D, as alert as their 
talents could make them, they wouldn’t see him. Had he been an ag- 
gressor, he’d have killed them as if they’d been mindless grunts, as if 
they’d had no talent whatsoever. He didn’t seem to know it. He would 
sit waiting for them and when they were past he would stand up and 
say, "Bang, you’re dead,” and laugh and later say, "Jesus, how could you 
have missed me — Kelly nearly tripped over my leg!” He wouldn’t spray 
them with the irritant they were supposed to use in a kill. "Why?” he 
would say. "This isn’t a game,” Larkin would answer, but the boy’s smile 
would make them all smile, and in a while Larkin would laugh, the 
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others too. and the boy would say. "Let’s do it again tomorrow!” as if he 
didn’t know what they were training for. 

Danimarcos, El Cantor, El Mago — -son of a Special Forces lieutenant 
out of Pleiku who found he could make people leave him alone in the 
triple-canopy jungle, make them blind to him and to their own deaths 
as he killed them; that he could make people who hated him come to 
him, like the Viet Cong woman, night after night in the monsoons; that 
he could even convince MACV bureaucrats, there in Saigon, that her 
child — and his — should come home with him, should come back to the 
States with him when he was through. 

And so the majpr made him team leader. 

Because the major liked him; because they all did. 

Because he wanted them to. 

Because he helped them to. 

All except the boy whose world turned blue. 

When Daniel Mark had tried it on the path that day, in the hot Carolina 
sun — tried to help him feel what the others felt — the world had turned 
blue. Just as if he had been in danger. 

Every time the boy tried it, the world turned blue. 

This was how the bull-like man knew. 

The street ended, opening onto a promenade that circled the station. 
He could see a car parked at the bottom of the wide white steps. There 
were no crowds, no bands of students, no campesinos and their families, 
no lone tourists. The emptiness might have been a warning, but without 
the blue it meant nothing. His porcine lungs — grafted five years before 
in Zurich and better than his own — did not increase their rate. His heart, 
which was his own, did not change. 

Four soldiers were leaning against a wall at the top of the .steps. Seeing 
him, they straightened and began to watch him. He was the only one 
out in the afternoon sun and it gave him an importance he would have 
preferred to avoid. He had no choice. 

As he passed the car, a little plastic Rebrotin, he heard the radio. The 
car was empty. The radio was playing one of the songs: "Una Muerte.” 
He had heard it in every pueblo and barrio in Uruguay and Argentina 
six months ago, long before they had contacted him about the job, and 
he had wondered even then who the singer was. There had been no 
posters, no videos, then. 

Theta-train persuasion wouldn’t work through a video, a radio, a live 
broadcast of any kind, but that didn’t matter. All it took was a concert 
or two. The Singer standing before two hundred thousand listeners, his 
talent greater now than any Larkin could have imagined. After that. 
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after feeling what he had helped them to feel, the radios and televisions 
and video players would he enough to remind them. It was that simple. 

At dawn the next day, at the stadium near Oblea, the biggest concert 
in The Singer’s career would begin: three hundred thousand bodies, El 
Cantor himself, a vast PA system, the media from two or three dozen 
nations recording it all. Even the soldiers would not be able to stop it. 

Only if The Singer were not there would it stop. 

The bull-like man barely recognized the voice. It was coarse now, on 
the edge of tears, yet strong and resolved. Not a boy’s voice. "Esta es,” 
it sang, "una cancion de amor, mi amor.” This is a love song, my love. 

Una cancion de amor no debe tener sangre 
A love song should not have blood 
Una cancion de amor no debe tener Idgrimas 
A love song should not have tears 
Or your death 
In the streets 

Where we played as children. 

He walked on, the voice receding behind him. 

Esta es una cancion de amor, mi amor 
This is a love song, my love. 

A love song does not have friends 
Torn from their families. 

Returning only 
As rumors of death. 

Esta es una cancion de amor, mi amor 

This is a love song, my love. 

It should have children 
As happy as we were 
On the earth of our villages. 

Untainted by our blood. 

And you walking beside me. 

Not your casket 

Like a bullet in my heart. 

He glanced back once and saw blood by the other side of the car. There 
had been a body; someone had dragged it away. It was the kind of death 
they lived with day after day, until they felt nothing. He removed a small 
plastic folder of documents and as he approached the soldiers, nodded to 
them. Three were young and incompetent, the youngest nervous, nearly 
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hysteric. The fourth, a seasoned NCO, was the one he could not allow 
his eyes to meet. He did not smile, hut instead relaxed his face, loosened 
his body, keeping his eyes away from the man. 

The steps did not turn blue. 

When he was to them and the NCO’s eyes told him what he needed 
to know, he looked down again. He thought of the ones he had killed in 
Tibesti and Bhutan and other places he had trouble remembering — some 
of them in the early days, all seven of them together, but mostly later, 
when he was alone. He knew these men were the same. Their uniforms, 
their ranks, were not enough. The power they wanted was different: To 
look into the eyes of others, to see fear turning there, and to kill without 
needing a reason. This was the power they had dreamed of, their fathers 
and grandfathers before them, for centuries, payment for a thing they 
knew had been taken from them but which they could not, if asked, have 
described. 

The NCO with his broad, pock-marked face checked his papers, noting 
the stud and scars and tattoo and comparing them with the internal 
travel document. The NCO studied him, wanting him to look up, to show 
him what he wished to see, to give him a reason, through he needed 
none. The bull-like man did not. 

The NCO made a gesture. He was free to go. The stud and scars and 
tattoo meant El Hampa, meta, traficante. The military had its interests, 
its bedfellows, in times like these. The NCO would have enjoyed killing 
him, of course — because the stud and scars meant an enforcer, one of the 
galopos he and the other young men of his village had envied in their 
youth — -but that was another matter, for another time. There was a 
revolution, and El Hampa and the generals once again had to sleep 
together, yes? 

Years ago, in Trinidad, the world had flashed blue as he put on the 
nylon body armor his employers had provided for his "safety.” He was 
still young and had worn it for an hour before understanding what the 
blue meant. He nearly died, the slow-acting propylfluorophosphate dust 
hitting his system five days after he had torn the garment from his body, 
four days after he had made his kill, and a day after he had ended his 
employer’s life in a way that satisfied him, listening as the man screamed 
and offered him anything he wanted. A week in a province hospital was 
all that had kept him alive. 

He did not take chances now. A flash of blue in a firefight would keep 
him alive, but a key covered with arsenious oxide, a lamp smeared with 
cardiotoxin oil — how could he be sure in time what the blue meant? The 
fluid in the little bottle in his pocket had by now neutralized any of the 
more common delay poisons. That was what mattered. 
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As he walked through the empty station, bootsteps followed but even- 
tually grew fainter. With the key from the little bottle he unlocked the 
fifth locker on the nearest wall and removed the overnight bag his em- 
ployers had left for him, carrying it with his prosthesis. The station 
flickered blue for an instant and he knew it was the contents of the bag, 
not the handle. The prosthesis absorbed nothing. Were it his own bag, 
were the airport checks not so tight, he would be free of this altogether. 
Were his employers not so insistent on deniability. Were his lead time 
greater. Any of these things would have made a difference. 

In the stinking restroom with its graffiti and defaced posters of El 
Cantor, he jammed two coins in the outer door, filled the basin with 
water, and poured the contents of the little bottle into it. With his good 
hand he removed the Ingram machine pistol from the bag and placed it 
in the water, letting his hands linger in the solution. 

When he had dried the little weapon and its single clip thoroughly, 
using his shirt, he took a small tube of lubricant from his pocket and 
lubricated both pieces. Slipping the weapon into his belt at the small of 
his back, he reached for what was left in the bag. Nothing flickered blue. 
He removed the jacket, put it on, pulling the sleeves all the way to his 
wrists and hiding the chalk-colored hand of the prosthesis in a jacket 
pocket. 

Bending over, he took a needle from his shoe. Using the shattered 
mirror above the basin, he lanced the scars on his right cheek and drained 
them, pressing with his fingers until the silicon was entirely gone. 

With the needle he gouged flesh from his earlobe, removed the stud, 
dipped a bandage in the blood, and wrapped the earlobe with the bandage, 
taping it securely. Then he removed the colored contact lenses, let one 
fall to the floor, and reversed the other, so that it was opaque. With his 
spit — the enzymes in it — he scrubbed the swarthiness from his face and, 
using his chin, rubbed the dragon from his good arm. 

When he looked up into the shattered silver of the mirror, the man he 
saw matched the photograph in the second set of papers. 

On the train an hour later he was asked again for his documents. 
Soldiers gathered around him. Nothing flickered blue. 

The captain who questioned him did his best to provoke him, but the 
man with the bleeding ear and blind eye — drunk, barely coherent — would 
not oblige. He was pathetic, a displaced hacenado from Paluma or Machla 
perhaps, judging from his garbled accent and the fragments of yerga. 
The captain grew bored and moved on. 

It was on the slower, rural train hours later that something about it 
began to feel odd. There was no blue. 
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Certainly The Singer and his people knew he was coming. El Cantor 
had his infrastructure, his nets. Who didn’t these days? Surely he had 
his people among the employers. 

Yet no one had tried to stop him. 

He sat on the hard seat of the old train as it moved through the campo 
and began to climb, and for the first time in years felt uneasy in the 
absence of the blue. 

Just outside Nonoava, on the grade to Santa Arcelia, he jumped from 
the train and made his way through the barranca to the village that lay 
only a few kilometers from the adobe. Something made him walk the 
streets of the village longer than he might have, curious, trying to draw 
them out. But there was no blue. Eyes followed him from doorways and 
windows, but they were campesino eyes. They would have followed any- 
one, like a child’s. 

Here, this far into the interior, the posters were not defaced, and from 
the taberna doorways with their arcade games, and the windows with 
their pretty flower boxes, came the sounds of radios, and the songs. 

Este es el fin, mi amigo 
This is the end, my friend. 

If we lose heart. 

This is the end 
If we forget 

The red earth of our homes. 

Our sisters dancing at carnaval. 

Our father’s sweat in the fields. 

Our mother’s lullabyes. 

As we slept and dreamt 
Safe in the arms of our people. 

This is the end, my friend. 

If we believe the snake 
That holds us tight 
Is our brother. 

As he reached the end of the village, he saw a man watching him from 
the shadows of a pepper tree. The afternoon rains had begun, and the 
air was thick in his lungs. The man leaned against a wall and stared. 

Would it begin here? The adobe was six kilometers away. Each kilo- 
meter he put behind him from this point on increased his threat to them 
immeasurably. They had to know this. 

He jerked from a sound, but did not tense. 

The sound came again and he turned. At the end of the main street 
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a few people had gathered, laughing. He could see the papier mache head 
of a cayman, dancing. Sticks began to beat a rhythm. A woman appeared 
with a rubber snake around her waist, heavy but light on her feet. A 
second flute joined the first. 

It was the wrong month for carnaval. This was something else. 

The concert at dawn. Yes. 

When he left the village, heading from the deforested fields into hills 
where the canopy would cast shadows to hide him, the man by the tree 
did not follow. 

On the ridge half a kilometer from the last barranca before the adobe, 
he cut back and waited by the path, removing the contact lens. When 
no one came, he resumed the climb, checking the skies for "birddogs” 
and gliders and the trees and earth for the kinds of booby-traps men 
would always make. The blue would keep him alive, yes. But sometimes 
merely alive was not enough. 

He had learned his lesson in Afghanistan. 

It had cost him an arm. 

There is a picture, one without feeling. Of a young man and a young 
woman and a night. There is a cot, and the barracks where the cot sits 
are empty. There is enough moonlight that the boy can see the girl beside 
him as she moves her hands, looking for him , her breath catching suddenly 
when he finds her instead. He says her name and she laughs. She teases 
him, and he begins in seriousness. He will remember her breathing, like 
a child’s at first, then wilder even than his toward the end. He will think 
of nothing hut her skin and her voice as they hunt each other in the North 
Carolina woods, doing badly at their games, the colonel angry with them 
both. Months from now he will lose count of the times they made love on 
this cot. Months from now he will find himself wondering whether his 
father ever made love as the world turned blue, whether her mother, the 
Namvet Army nurse who dreamed of her patients’ deaths before she met 
them, ever made love to one of them. 

This night is the first. Because it is, it will remain in his memory long 
after the others have faded, long after all feeling has left. It will remain 
for him as clear as the night, a year later, when she tells him it is over, 
and he understands what she is saying: Her white skin against the other 
boy’s yellow skin, his Amerasian face beside hers on this very cot, his 
talent helping her. even here, to love him. 

As night fell, he was in the hills above the village, two kilometers from 
the adobe his employers had assured him was the one. They would have 
no reason to lie. He would, they had told him, have to kill the man before 
he left for the stadium. If the man were able to stir up the thi'ee hundred 
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thousand students, unionists and campesinos who would be there — and 
some of the soldiers, too — it would take everything they had in San Juan 
del Negro — National Guard and Army battalions and whatever advisers 
were on loan — to stop it. It would be the worst yet. It might be the 
beginning of the end, and certainly the bull-like man’s own nation would 
not want this, would it? 

He told them he had no nation and they smiled. 

He let his talent guide him through the moonless night. The scratches 
and cuts he got were meaningless. They would not turn the world blue. 

He approached the adobe from the darkness to the south and slowed 
when he glimpsed the pale perimeter wall. Heavy rain fell now and the 
wind was thick and warm. It would be here that they would try it. The 
perimeter was the first security zone, and once through it he would 
represent an unacceptable threat. It would be here. Campesinos with old 
rifles perhaps, the ballast of The Singer’s "army.” Or his best commandos, 
the young, energetic students — sons and daughters of lawyers and pro- 
fessors — who had the passion, the ideology, had read Marighella and 
Mao and Debray but knew nothing of house-to-house tactics. What they 
lacked in skill, El Cantor would help them make up for in other ways. 

It would not be The Singer himself, no. Even if he wished it, his 
people — his closest lieutenants, the women who loved him, the men who 
would die for him — would not let him do it. He was, after all, The Singer. 
He was needed at dawn. 

He stood just inside the treeline gazing at the terrain between jungle 
and wall. There were seven basic technologies, as well as every booby- 
trap ever made, but would they have made the effort here? Geophones 
would be worthless in the foliage. Microwave and infrared needed juice 
and a clear range. Trip wires made no sense with an encouraged 360 
approach. Only the wall made sense. Sunken geophones, contact wires 
perhaps. Even that . . . 

He approached the wall slowly and saw that it was crumbling, the 
plaster nearly gone from the adobe. Shards of glass once embedded in 
cement along its top had disappeared long ago, and the old strand of 
stamped concertina had lost its mounting every two or three meters. Ten 
meters down the wall what looked like a heavy iron gate had pulled from 
its woodframe hinges, inviting, transparent. He didn’t need it. He could 
go over the wall easily at any point. 

He listened. Nothing was blue. Not even this wall was a threat. 

A smell like spoiled milk drifted to him from somewhere, and he could 
not place it. A night bird burst suddenly from a tree in the darkness, 
startling him, the sound reminding him of the rockets they used in 
Guatemala. The night fell silent again and he began walking. 
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As he rounded the wall, he came upon it. 

The jungle had reclaimed it and most eyes would have missed it in the 
night. The helipad had been small to begin with, and the wreckage that 
lay inside the vines nearly covered it. This had been a traficante’s base, 
and this told him other things. The outer walls of the house would be 
strong. There would be hidden rooms on both floors and compartments 
in the walls and floors for weapons and product. There might even be a 
second perimeter wall just inside the first, and in better condition. His 
employers hadn’t mentioned this, but it did not matter. Perhaps they 
had not known. 

The sour milk smell drifted to him again and he shook his head to 
clear it. It had not come from the house. The wind was behind him. A 
night-blooming plant. Sewage. A dead animal. 

He went over the wall quietly, avoiding the rusty concertina without 
thinking about it, found a second wall in worse repair, slipped over it, 
and, landing in the weeds on the other side, smelled the smell again. The 
picture that came to him then made no sense: Rice paddies. Canals with 
this smell. Bodies floating, as if in spoiled milk. 

He had never smelled this smell before. He had heard about it, that 
was all. 

He had never been to Southeast Asia. He could not have smelled it. 

The man, lying on the sofa, tells him and he — 

He jerked from the memory, felt the rain on his scalp, looked back once 
at the wreckage in the vines, and took a step. 

For a moment there were sounds — voices, and what might have been 
a gunship’s sudden propwash — and then they were gone, the night once 
again quiet except for the warm wind and the soft rattle of rain on leaves. 

He shook his head again, waiting for the blue to come. There was none. 
He checked his body for hunger, insufficient calories, glucose imbalance, 
anything that might explain it — the smell, the sounds — and found noth- 
ing. 

A war that belongs to their parents, not them, a war that — 

For a moment he wondered if a poison had gotten through, hallucin- 
ogen, virus — something planted by The Singer’s infrastructure or his 
employers’ own, a set-up, an abort with the operative silenced. It was 
possible. Anything was. His employers wanted him to fail — a coalition 
of new interests — exactly what had happened to him in Chad and again 
in Canada in ’96. The hotel room, the doorknob, the locker handle, the 
jacket. A blue so faint he had missed it or assumed it had meant some- 
thing else. There were new things on the market all the time — bacterial 
vectors, triggered aerials. 

The moment passed. 
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His body did not feel odd and there was no blue. 

Except for the smell, the fading sounds, nothing at all was odd. 

There is a picture of a man, lying on a sofa, telling a boy about a war 
that should never have been, the war he ran from, living while others 
died. The boy listens. He is six or seven, no more than this. He listens, 
wanting to understand. He feels — 

He stopped the picture. His hands were shaking. It was adrenalin, he 
told himself, nothing more. 

Inside the second wall, where the branches of mimosa and banyan 
trees met weeds as tall as his waist, he looked toward the two-story house 
and the lighted windows downstairs. Dining room, comedor. This would 
be their TOC, their war room. 

The light flickered — candles, not figures moving before an electric 
light. Why? 

The windows glowed. The rest was darkness. 

When he became aware of the figure standing a few meters from 
him — the glint of a weapon, the sound of a hand rubbing the stubble of 
a beard — he did not believe it. 

The figure was watching him, yet there was no blue. 

He shook his head to clear it. Was the figure really there? Was it no 
more real than the voices and propwash and smell? 

He blinked. The figure remained. 

He felt the muscles of his body tighten and remembered how many 
years it had been since he had last felt this, a tightening without the 
blue. Was there something wrong with his talent? Had they somehow 
gotten a limbic or T-lobe inhibitor to him, something that could keep his 
talent from working, when nothing before had been able to? A man with 
a weapon not more than five meters from him? There should have been 
blue. 

He made the muscles relax. The smell was gone; the sounds were gone. 
All that was left was a sentry, flesh and blood, and that could be ex- 
plained. If they weren’t expecting him — if their intelligence were truly 
that bad — a guard would assume he was one of them, alone there in the 
shadows, ear bandaged, walking quietly, no weapon visible. 

He gave the figure a silent wave, the figure waved back, and before 
the man could speak he was angling toward the house, putting trees 
between them quickly. 

He chose the darkest part of the house and had the woven monofilament 
with its two tiny molybdenum grapples out and ready in the palm of his 
hand when he reached the balcony. He threw it silently and when it 
caught, pulled himself up with the only slip-gather hold that would work 
with line like this. 
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On the rotting balcony he kept his bulk gentle and quiet as he made 
his way through the precarious darkness of collapsing beams and missing 
planks. No sounds of alarm reached him. No blue flickering even for an 
instant. 

It made no sense. Was The Singer here? Had he ever been? 

When the first four windows and two doors on the balcony refused to 
open, he flung the grapples again, went over the roof, and within seconds 
was on the inside balcony, looking out over the dark courtyard, at the 
staircase that led down to it. Dropping to the stairs, he began down. 

Halfway down, it happened. The darkness turned blue at last. 

There were figures crawling up the stairs. He could see them. 

The blue was beautiful, familiar and comfortable. The figures came 
on, dark and silent, and he knew what to do. 

The Ingram was out and he was firing, the electronic trigger tearing 
the night with sound. 

But it was wrong. It was blue, yes — the familiar blue — but it was not 
the courtyard. In the corners of his eyes he could see a different house, 
bougainvilleas, not mimosas, plaster on woodframe, not adobe, French 
colonial, not Spanish — 

He danced away from the figures, killing them easily. 

It was still wrong. The figures were dark because of what they were 
wearing, not because of the night. They were coming up the stairs with 
satchel charges because one of the last clean province officials lived 
here — wasn’t that it? The bull-like man’s team of PRUs were here to 
protect him. Yes, that was it. The damn Charlies in their Number 10 
black pajamas were in the courtyard and he had to stop them with his 
Swedish K. Not an Ingram. No, not an Ingram. 

It was wrong. All of it. 

It was something that had happened long ago — to someone else. 

There is a picture like the others, of a boy whose father is still his father, 
before the major takes him away. His father is telling him again. It is the 
second or third time and like the others, the man is crying: about the ones 
he lost, the ones who died while he stayed alive — always able to save 
himself, and never others. When he remembers these things, he cannot 
help it, he cries, and the boy feels — 

He stopped it. 

He cries. He tells the boy — 

He could hear it, the whump-whump-whump of the Chinook hitting 
the LZ just beyond the wall. The rockets passing overhead like birds 
(they often gave his head a turn, Georgia boy that he was, growing up 
with quail that sounded like that and a brand-new Ithaca in the blind 
at dawn) and he shot the sappers on the stairs, dancing away from them, 
none of it blue because his talent had never been blue — just a twist in 
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the gut, real simple, telling him where to move and when and how, 
leaving the colors and that "trippy stuff’ to the boy who would go on long 
after he himself was through, drunk and sick of it, go on with Larkin no 
matter what he tried to tell him about that war — the immorality, the 
friends you couldn’t save because it didn’t work that way. 

When he shot the last figure, everything cleared. The courtyard was 
the courtyard again — adobe, mimosas, bougainvillea that glowed in the 
dark. The blue was gone. 

He looked down at the bodies on the stairs, wondering why they were 
so silent. 

The bodies were not human. 

Some were motionless, some writhing and snapping, yet all were silent. 

He had seen dogs like these before — but in Debrecen, Eastern Europe, 
a decade ago. The heavy chests that gave them another twenty kilos; the 
low brow and thick skulls that could deflect a .45 slug at the right angle; 
the silence, genetic and trained, even as they died. 

The Kaschek Dobermans weighed over fifty kilos a piece and there 
were ten of them here, dying or dead on the shattered stairs. There were 
no satchel charges. No socks full of rice slung over black shoulders. No 
epicanthic folds to the eyes. 

It had to be a drug. They had gotten it to him somehow — his people 
or Mark’s — and though it hadn’t stopped the blue, couldn’t stop it, it was 
making him see and hear these things. 

Someone had set the dogs loose, and as he saw movement in the court- 
yard, he fired — not needing the blue — and heard a body slam into tile, 
screaming. The screaming went on and on while the man they called The 
Way ran down the stairs past the bodies, tbe Ingram beld bigh. 

He told himself The Singer was simply not here, that he had left rather 
than face him, or that his employers’ intelligence had been wrong, and 
that in any case there was no way in the world he could find the man 
before dawn. 

Son Toy, a voice said. Jesus, what a mess that was. 

He shook his head again. He knew that voice — 

— the man crying, while the boy feels — 

He stopped the picture. 

It came again. 

He stopped it again, hands shaking. 

At the bottom of the stairs, he glanced through the bright window into 
the big room and froze. 

There — framed by the bare white walls, by white hancos that bordered 
them, by flickering candlelight — was the man he sought. He knew the 
face. 
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The man lay on one of the benches that bordered the room, face up- 
turned, eyes open. 

A young boy in loose white clothes knelt beside him, holding a cup and 
towel. Both of them were still, as frozen as he was. 

There was no blue. 

He was at the window, breaking it, had the Ingram aimed, was re- 
membering how the young man Larkin had sent after him that day — the 
day they had pulled him from Larkin screaming, the day he had run 
from them all — had died like this; jerking, jerking on the ground, his 
muscles and tendons tearing one another from their own efforts, as his 
talent tried to keep him from the rounds, but could not, as the bullets 
from the bull-like man’s Tamirin, cyclic rate of 1200, tore at him there 
on the ground, each guided by the better blue talent of the man he had 
grown up with and somehow been sent to kill. Why had Larkin done 
this? Why had he sent Bobby, the weakest of them, after him, knowing 
how it would end? 

To punish you for leaving, a voice said and he knew that voice — sober, 
no longer crying now. To make you kill someone you might have loved. 

He tore himself from the voice, from the pictures. They meant nothing. 
How could they mean a thing? 

Even with the breaking of glass the man and the boy had not moved. 

The man called The Way held the pistol steady. 

The man on the banco did not turn. Whyl 

He was pulling slowly on the trigger when he saw it. 

The man on the banco was gaunt and pale. The man was ill. How had 
he missed this? Sweat shone on the man’s forehead. Could he move at 
all? It would be an easy kill. It would be as if the man had no talent of 
his own. He might even be able to shoot him without killing the boy, 
though that didn’t matter. 

The man on the banco moved at last, accepting the cup from the boy 
beside him. The boy was shaking but did not turn. He put the cloth to 
the man’s face and touched it gently. The boy said something. The man 
answered and the boy seemed to calm. 

The boy got up slowly, stiffly, doing his best not to look back toward 
the window where the glass had shattered, where the screaming could 
still be heard from the courtyard, where weapon fire moments before had 
exploded the night. Without turning, the boy walked slowly from the 
room. 

The man on the banco fell back. He was, the bull-like man saw now, 
grotesquely thin under the loose white pants and shirt. 

It would be the easiest kill in his life. He would be out of the country 
in a few hours, the payment in an electronic account, phone-accessible. 
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in Luxembourg, his employers and The Singer’s people unaware of the 
little airstrip near the Colombian border that had gotten him out. 

The screaming stopped. 

He looked at the man lying on the banco and began to squeeze the 
trigger again. 

The world was not blue. He isn’t even trying. 

Later, he would ask himself why he did not pull the trigger then, when 
it was easy. Was it the man’s illness? A need to see the man’s eyes when 
he did it? He would have an answer, but it would be neither of these. 

His finger relaxed. 

He pulled the pistol from the window, stepped to the massive wooden 
door, opened it, and entered a room that was as bright as a sun. 

The man did not turn. 

He chose a corner protected from the windows and door and felt himself 
relax, his breathing normal, the parasympathetic overload seeping away. 
It was not Southeast Asia. It was the adobe, and this, a man he had once 
known. That was all. The room was yellow from candlelight. It was not 
blue. 

When he was ten feet from the figure, the Ingram up and ready, the 
face still did not turn, but the figure spoke at last. 

The bull-like man tensed. 

The voice was barely human, deeper than he remembered it, changed 
beyond what the years — even an illness — should have done to it. 

"Hello, Waylon,” the voice said. 

The bull-like man said nothing. 

"Did you have to kill him?’’ the voice said slowly, disembodied, some- 
thing from a dream. "He wasn’t armed. There shouldn’t have been any 
blue. Was there?” 

The bull-like man did not answer. 

"He wasn’t supposed to let them out,” the voice said slowly. "But he 
was worried about me. You can understand that.” 

The voice was dreamy, thoughtful and sad, and as the bull-like man 
looked at the face, at the body on the banco, it wasn’t illness he saw. 

"You’re not taking care of yourself, Danny Boy,” the bull-like man 
said, feeling the contempt rise like bile at tbe back of his throat. "Chem- 
ical abuse will do that to you, Danny Boy.” 

The figure on the bench laughed softly and the laugh became a cough 
that would not stop. When it was through, the voice said wetly: 

"You don’t think I look well, Waylon?” 

"You look like shit, Danny Boy,” he said. "The worst kind. The terrs 
in Brussels and Antwerp. You remember. Trillazine assassins every one 
of them.” 
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"Yes,” the voice said. "I remember, Waylon.” 

The figure turned to look at him and when the bull-like man saw the 
eyes, he felt something move through him like electricity. He took a step 
back, breathing fast, the machine pistol up again, waiting for the blue. 

It did not come. 

He had never seen eyes like these. The pupils dilated as if in shock. 
The whites showing under them in sanpacu, the illness of Mideast witch- 
craft, junkies, and walljackers. There was something in them, he realized, 
that should not have been there — different, stronger than he remembered 
it. 

There is a picture. A boy, smiling. Epicanthic folds. Skin like brass. 
Eyes that can — 

He stopped the picture. There was no blue; there was no threat. 

The eyes were still on him but the electricity was gone now. It was his 
own tired wariness, he told himself — the absence of blue, the tension 
from it — that had made him feel it. Nothing more. 

The voice came again, hoarse and weak, the eyes holding his — black 
agates, scleras like crescent moons. 

"Do you remember?” it said. 

"I remember nothing, Danny Boy. I barely remember your name.” 

"Yet you remember why you are here.” 

"You’re a sovbloc tool, Danny Boy. You’re dripping connections. You 
sing for them. You even use their dogs.” 

"And that is why you are here?” 

The bull-like man smiled. "Of course not.” 

The room was silent. 

"You think it’s the money,” the voice said suddenly — or was it the eyes 
that somehow spoke, "when it is only that you have not yet forgiven me.” 

There is a picture: A boy and girl and a night — 

The figure moved, rising up on one elbow, the eyes still on him. 

"Mary?” the voice said suddenly. 

The bull-like man stopped breathing. 

In the doorway where the boy had disappeared a woman appeared, a 
Tamirin in her hands. For the briefest moment he imagined that her 
face — so different, yet so familiar — was blue. It had to be. The weapon. 
Her talent. The two of them against one of him now. 

But it was not blue. Nothing was, and he knew, without the slightest 
doubt, that someone had gotten something to him, the drug working at 
last, his talent dead, and that if he didn’t kill them both right now they 
would kill him. 

He jerked the Ingram up, finger against the plastic of the trigger, 
wanting so much to pull it, wondering which he should kill first, whether 
the woman’s talent could cause him any real trouble — nocturnal precog 
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like her mother, a dreamer, decent with mission plans but lousy in a 
firelight. 

"Put it down, Mary,” the voice said. The woman hesitated, then obeyed, 
laying the weapon on the tile floor. 

"She’s worried about me, Waylon,” the voice said, "just like Benito. 
She thinks you are here to kill me.” 

The room was quiet. Then the voice said: 

"She has something to say, if you will let her.” 

The woman was staring at him, her hands, naked without the weapon, 
nervous at her sides. 

"Hello, Waylon,” she said, just as the voice had. 

Her hair was the same color. The body was more angular, the hips 
fuller. The face, though harsher, was the same. The same life and spirit 
he had known once. 

He could tell she wanted to go to the body on the banco, to help it, and 
for an instant saw her hands touching it — the gaunt body, the yellow 
skin under the clothes. 

He jerked but felt nothing. 

She did not move. Her mouth was open to speak. 

He listened for sounds outside, footsteps, voices. There were none. He 
would kill them when he needed to. They were stupid to think they could 
talk him out of it. Her talent should have shown her this. She should 
never had laid the weapon down. 

What lines would they use — what rhetoric? What worlds had they been 
through since Carolina, Chad, and Canada? How had these changed 
them? 

The woman was speaking. 

"He is not what you think he is, Waylon.” 

"And what do I think he is?” he heard himself say. 

"You think he is a man.” 

The bull-like man smiled. 

"I wouldn’t know. Is he — a man?” 

She understood and looked away. 

"He is a singer, Waylon,” she said at last. 

"That is what he does, Mary, not what he is. Even that he does for 
someone else. Fifty years ago they’d have called him a 'dupe.’ You re- 
member the word. You remember who taught us.” 

"He sings for the people, Waylon. They need someone to sing for them. 
You don’t know what they’ve been through.” 

He was getting tired. 

"He’s not a dupe,” she was saying. "He takes the dogs they give him 
but it means nothing. They don’t own him. They think they do but they 
don’t. He sings for a country that needs his songs and he’ll keep singing 
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even when the colorados try to take control, which they will, and he’ll 
beat them too. It belongs to the people, Waylon. He wants it to be theirs 
and he can do it. He’s not like you or me.” 

The bull-like man stared at her. 

"He’s a helper, Mary,” he said at last, tired. "He makes people feel 
what he wants them to feel, just like his father. The son just happens 
to be a whole lot better at it.” 

Her eyes were wet. She was, he saw suddenly, crying. 

Jesus . . . The contempt rose again, like bile, and he wondered what 
Larkin would think. His babies. 

They were barely alive, these two. They were so feral they were crazy. 
They were living on drugs and rhetoric and nights on cots, if they still 
could get it up. Nothing more. Of course the room wasn’t blue. There was 
nothing here to turn it blue. 

"That’s not true, Waylon,” the woman was saying. "He helps them feel 
what they already, feel, but won’t or can’t face because they have for- 
gotten how, because they have lived in fear so long. He doesn’t make 
them feel what it isn’t in them to feel. He has changed, Waylon. He really 
has.” 

The bull-like man said nothing. The voice, melancholic, said: 

"You see how he won’t forgive me, Mary.” 

The voice was insane, he saw now. Feeling the eyes on him, he turned. 

The eyes glittered. The darkness of the pupils was as bright as any 
light. The power was still there, yes — he could feel it — but it did not 
touch him, could not touch him. He understood this now. 

The man was afraid. 

The man was insane and afraid. 

The contempt rose again. 

"If he were merely a man,” the woman was saying somewhere, "I 
wouldn’t care. You would be right. Larkin and the men who hired you 
would be right. You would kill us and that would be the way it’s always 
been, the death of cattle, country after country, those with the power 
using it, no one able to change a thing, because the actors are always 
the same. But it isn’t like that, Waylon. Daniel isn’t what you think he 
is. He’s — ” 

"I know, Mary. More than you orl... 

He was tired now. The adrenalin was wearing off, the lassitude that 
always followed starting. The words meant nothing. They could never 
mean a thing. 

"He wasn’t supposed to let the dogs loose, Waylon. He got scared.” 

Was it the woman or the man speaking? 

"It doesn’t matter,” he heard himself say. 

"Does he know,” the voice said from somewhere, "who’s behind this?” 
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"I’m not sure,” the woman answered. "I don’t think so.” 

"Do you know, Waylon,” the voice said, sounding as tired as he was, 
"why your employers chose you?” 

Larkin and the men who hired you . . . , the woman had said. It had 
meant nothing then. 

"That’s not possible,” he heard himself say. 

The voice started to answer, but the coughing began again, and when 
it was through, the voice was weaker, so weak that the bull-like man 
had to step closer to hear it. 

"Everything is possible, Waylon,” the voice said, the whisper hoarse. 
"You know that. Why should it be a coincidence that they chose you? 
Some of them were trained in the same places we were. You know how 
that goes. They send their best and brightest to our camps, and these 
return to rule a country. He wants us both dead, Waylon. We’re 
feral — we’re rogues now — and no father like Larkin wants that. No father 
wants his sons to leave. You should know that, too. You should know 
that better than anyone, Waylon.” 

The coughing began again and the bull-like man could not be sure 
whether the words had been spoken at all, whether he had heard them 
but they had not been spoken. 

He did not remember raising the Ingram but suddenly he was firing 
it, the slugs entering the two bodies without the slightest hint of blue, 
the one on the banco jerking, jerking, the one by the door flying back 
against the white wall. But it was no longer the adobe outside San Juan 
del Negro or even the French mansion near Hue. The walls fell away, 
disappearing into mist. The bomb craters around him were filled with 
rain water, calm and beautiful, their surfaces catching the yellow burn 
of sunset, so much like candlelight. It was Lang Vei, he remembered, 
just after Tet. He was, yes, running toward them now, toward the bod- 
ies — he still alive, untouched by the rounds from the NVA battalion 
because of the gift God had given him, the rounds, as always, finding 
others instead, no matter what he did, no matter how hard he tried. 

He dropped to his knees by Yosawa, the demolitions sergeant he had 
earned his jump wings with at Ft. Banning, who looked so thin now, his 
jaw gone, his eyes staring with the pupils wide in shock. He tried to 
remember what they had done together on their last R&R — Saigon or 
Da Nang — but could not. He remembered only the terrible Japanese beer 
Yosawa liked, and how the man cried like a baby, hugging everyone, 
when he drank it. 

He was kneeling beside Molley now, the one with the eyelashes like 
a girl’s, the one who read from the Bible every night and told him he 
would save him, really save him, if he ever visited Caitlin, Louisiana 
after the war, how in the meantime, if it was okay, he would pray for 
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him the way he prayed for his family. "What you can do for me,” he told 
Molley now, though the eyes were closed, "is stay alive. Do it for me, 
Molley.” 

He said it again and the eyes did not open. 

He went to Jackson, the man who raised rotweilers and loved his wife 
more than any man he had ever met. 

He went to Baronas, too, and held him while he died, and told him 
yes, he would go to Hawaii and lie on a black sand beach and sing that 
song for him. 

He went to Samuels and Clipper and Sebek and in the end, when the 
Chinook took the body bags away, found that there was no one else to 
goto. 

The bull-like man was kneeling on the red earth of Hue Province and 
crying. He was his father, remembering. He was remembering the ones 
he had lost. When he looked up at last, he saw that the two people in the 
bright room were still alive. No blood. No bullet holes. The eyes of the 
man lying on the banco were on him, and they were eyes he had never 
seen before. 

"You did this?” the bull-like man said suddenly. 

"No,” the voice answered. "It was in you. You did it, Waylon.” 

And a voice said: I only helped. 

He knew then that the woman had dreamed it, that they had known 
all along how it would end. 

Later, he would understand that it was not illness or drugs that made 
the man’s body so thin, the voice weak, but instead what it took for him 
to do what he did, for him to do for three hundred thousand listeners 
more than any man should have been able to do. 

There would be a concert at dawn even if the body were dying. The 
voice told him this. The woman told him this, too, so he knew it was true. 

He did not want the body to die. There was a picture, one with feeling, 
of the seven of them together in the bright Carolina sun. 

He did not want to lose this body too. 

In the stadium at dawn, the man called Waylon Curtis — his namesake 
a country western singer his father had once loved — used the talent he 
had been born with to keep the body alive, even as the soldiers and jeeps 
and lasers moved around them both like a dream and the world burned 
blue for a day. 

Later, he would realize he had done this without killing anyone, be- 
cause the body had asked him to, and he would understand the miracle 
this was. 9 
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GINNY , 
SM^IHIPS’ 
FLYING 
CIRCUS 



here we are 
with another 
strange and 
wondertui 
story by 
Neal Barrett, Jr. 
Don’t ask us 
what he’ll 
think of next, 
because 
we haven’t 
got a 
clue! 


Del drove and Ginny sat. 

"They’re taking their sweet time,” Ginny said, "damned if they’re not.” 

"They’re itchy,” Del said. "Everyone’s itchy. Everyone’s looking to stay 
alive.” 

"Huh!” Ginny showed disgust. "I sure don’t care for sittin’ out here in 
the sun. My price is going up by the minute. You wait and see if it 
doesn’t.” 

"Don’t get greedy,” Del said. 

Ginny curled her toes on the dash. Her legs felt warm in the sun. The 
stockade was a hundred yards off. Barbed wire looped above the walls. 
The sign over the gate read: 

First Church of the Unleaded God 
& Ace High Refinery 
WELCOME 
KEEP OUT 

The refinery needed paint. It had likely been silver but was now dull 
as pewter and black rust. Ginny leaned out the window and called to 
Possum Dark. 

"What’s happening, friend? Those mothers dead in there or what?” 

"Thinking,” Possum said. "Fixing to make a move. Considering what 
to do.” Possum Dark sat atop the van in a steno chair bolted to the roof. 
Circling the chair was a swivel-ring mount sporting fine twin-fifties 
black as grease. Possum had a death-view clean around. Keeping out the 
sun was a red Cinzano umbrella faded pink. Possum studied the stockade 
and watched heat distort the flats. He didn’t care for the effect. He was 
suspicious of things less than cut and dried. Apprehensive of illusions 
of every kind. He scratched his nose and curled his tail around his leg. 
The gate opened up and men started across the scrub. He teased them 
in his sights. He prayed they’d do something silly and grand. 

Possum counted thirty-seven men. A few carried sidearms, openly or 
concealed. Possum spotted them all at once. He wasn’t too concerned. 
This seemed like an easy-going bunch, more intent on fun than fracas. 
Still, there was always the hope that he was wrong. ‘ 

The men milled about. They wore patched denim and faded shirts. 
Possum made them nervous. Del countered that; his appearance set them 
at ease. The men looked at Del, poked each other and grinned. Del was 
scrawny and bald except for tufts around the ears. The dusty black coat 
was too big. His neck thrust out of his shirt like a newborn buzzard 
looking for meat. The men forgot Possum and gathered around, waiting 
to see what Del would do. Waiting for Del to get around to showing them 
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what they’d come to see. The van was painted turtle-green. Gold Bamum 
type named the owner, and the selected vices for sale: 

Ginny Sweethips’ Flying Circus 
:i= :,= SEX TACOS * DANGEROUS DRUGS * * * 

Del puttered about with this and that. He unhitched the wagon from 
the van and folded out a handy little stage. It didn’t take three minutes 
to set up, but he dragged it out to ten, then ten on top of that. The men 
started to whistle and clap their hands. Del looked alarmed. They liked 
that. He stumbled and they laughed. 

"Hey, mister, you got a girl in there or not?” a man called out. 

"Better be something here besides you,” another said. 

"Gents,” Del said, raising his hands for quiet, "Ginny Sweethips herself 
will soon appear on this stage and you’ll be more than glad you waited. 
Your every wish will be fulfilled, I promise you that. I’m bringing beauty 
to the wastelands, gents. Lust the way you like it, passion unrestrained. 
Sexual crimes you never dreamed!” 

"Cut the talk, mister,” a man with peach-pit eyes shouted to Del. "Show 
us what you got.” 

Others joined in, stomped their feet and whistled. Del knew he had 
them. Anger was what he wanted. Frustration and denial. Hatred wait- 
ing for sweet release. He waved them off but they wouldn’t stop. He 
placed one hand on the door of the van — and brought them to silence at 
once. 

The double doors opened. A worn red curtain was revealed, stenciled 
with hearts and cherubs. Del extended his hand. He seemed to search 
behind the curtain, one eye closed in concentration. He looked alarmed, 
groping for something he couldn’t find. Uncertain he remembered how 
to do this trick at all. And then, in a sudden burst of motion, Ginny did 
a double forward flip, and appeared like glory on the stage. 

The men broke into shouts of wild abandon. Ginny led them in a cheer. 
She was dressed for the occasion. Short white skirt shiny bright, white 
boots with tassels. White sweater with a big red "G” sewn on the front. 

"Ginny Sweethips, gents,” Del announced with a flair, "giving you her 
own interpretation of Barbara Jean the Cheerleader Next Door. Innocent 
as snow, yet a little bit wicked and willing to learn, if Biff the Quar- 
terback will only teach her. Now, what do you say to that?” 

They whistled and yelled and stomped. Ginny strutted and switched, 
doing long-legged kicks that left them gasping with delight. Thirty-seven 
pairs of eyes showed their needs. Men guessed at hidden parts. Dusted 
off scenarios of violence and love. Then, as quickly as she’d come, Ginny 
was gone. Men threatened to storm the stage. Del grinned without con- 
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cern. The curtain parted and Ginny was back, blond hair replaced with 
saucy red, costume changed in the blink of an eye. Del introduced Nurse 
Nora, an angel of mercy weak as soup in the hands of Patient Pete. 
Moments later, hair black as a raven’s throat, she was Schoolteacher 
Sally, cold as well water until Steve the Bad Student loosed the fury 
chained within. 

Ginny vanished again. Applause thundered over the flats. Del urged 
them on, then spread his hands for quiet. 

"Did I lie to you gents? Is she all you ever dreamed? Is this the love 
you’ve wanted all your life? Could you ask for sweeter limbs, for softer 
flesh? For whiter teeth, for brighter eyes?” 

"Yeah, but is she real!” a man shouted, a man with a broken face sewn 
up like a sock. "We’re religious people here. We don’t fuck with no ma- 
chines.” 

Others echoed the question with bold shouts and shaking fists. 

"Now, I don’t blame you, sir, at all,” Del said. "I’ve had a few dolly 
droids myself. A plastic embrace at best. I’ll grant you that. Not for the 
likes of you, for I can tell you’re a man who knows his women. No, sir, 
Ginny’s real as rain, and she’s yours in the role of your choice. Seven 
minutes of bliss. It’ll seem like a lifetime, gents, I promise you that. Your 
goods gladly returned if I’m a liar. And all for only a U.S. gallon of gas!” 

Howls and groans at that, as Del expected. 

"That’s a cheat is what it is! Ain’t a woman worth it!” 

"Gas is better’n gold and we work damn hard to get it!” 

Del stood his ground. Looked grim and disappointed. "I’d be the last 
man alive to try to part you from your goods,” Del said. "It’s not my place 
to drive a fellow into the arms of sweet content, to make him rest his 
manly frame on golden thighs. Not if he thinks this lovely girl’s not 
worth the fee, no sir. I don’t do business that way and never have.” 

The men moved closer. Del could smell their discontent. He read sly 
thoughts above their heads. There was always this moment, when it 
occurred to them there was a way Ginny’s delights might be obtained 
for free. 

"Give it some thought, friends,” Del said. "A man’s got to do what he’s 
got to do. And while you’re making up your minds, turn your eyes to the 
top of the van for a startling and absolutely free display of the slickest 
bit of marksmanship you’re ever likely to see!” 

Before Del’s words were out of his mouth and on the way, before the 
men could scarcely comprehend, Ginny appeared again and tossed a 
dozen china saucers in the air. 

Possum Dark moved in a blur. Turned a hundred-and-forty degrees in 
his bolted steno chair and whipped his guns on target, blasting saucers 
to dust. Thunder rolled across the flats. Crockery rained on the men 
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below. Possum stood and offered a pink killer grin and a little bow. The 
men saw six-foot-nine and a quarter inches of happy marsupial fury and 
awesome speed, of black agate eyes and a snout full of icy varmint teeth. 
Doubts were swept aside. Fifty-calibre madness wasn’t the answer. Fun 
today was clearly not for free. 

"Gentlemen, start your engines,” Del smiled. "I’ll be right here to take 
your fee. Enjoy a hot taco while you wait your turn at glory. Have a look 
at our display of fine pharmaceutical wonders and mind-expanding 
drugs.” 

In moments, men were making their way back to the stockade. Soon 
after that, they returned toting battered tins of gas. Del sniffed each 
gallon, in case some buffoon thought water would get him by. Each man 
received a token and took his place. Del sold tacos and dangerous drugs, 
taking what he could get in trade. Candles and Mason jars, a rusty knife. 
Half a manual on full-field maintenance for the Chrysler Mark XX Urban 
Tank. The drugs were different colors but all the same: twelve parts 
oregano, three parts rabbit shit, one part marijuana stems. All this under 
Possum’s watchful eye. 

"By God.” said the first man out of the van. "She’s worth it. I’ll tell 
you that. Have her do the Nurse, you won’t regret it!” 

"The Schoolteacher’s best,” said the second man through. "I never seen 
the like. I don’t care if she’s real or she ain’t.” 

"What’s in these tacos?” a customer asked Del. 

"Nobody you know, mister,” Dei said. 

"It’s been a long day,” Ginny said. "I’m pooped, and that’s the truth.” 
She wrinkled up her nose. "First thing we hit a town, you hose ’er out 
good now, Del. Place smells like a sewer or maybe worse.” 

Del squinted at the sky and pulled up under the scant shade of mes- 
quite. He stepped out and kicked the tires. Ginny got down, walked 
around and stretched. 

"It’s getting late,” Del said. "You want to go on or stop here?” 

"You figure those boys might decide to get a rebate on this gas?” 

"Hope they do,” Possum said from atop the van. 

"You’re a pisser,” Ginny laughed, "I’ll say that. Hell, let’s keep going. 
I could use a hot bath and town food. What you figure’s up the road?” 

"East Bad News,” Del said, "if this map’s worth anything at all. Ginny, 
night driving’s no good. You don’t know what’s waiting down the road.” 

"I know what’s on the roof,” Ginny said. "Let’s do it. I’m itchy all over 
with bugs and dirt and that tub keeps shinin’ in my head. You want me 
to drive a spell, I sure will.” 

"Get in,” Del grumbled. "Your driving’s scarier than anything I’ll 
meet.” 
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Morning arrived in purple shadow and metal tones, copper, silver, and 
gold. From a distance. East Bad News looked to Ginny like garbage 
strewn carelessly over the flats. Closer, it looked like larger garbage. Tin 
shacks and tents and haphazard buildings rehashed from whatever they 
were before. Cookfires burned, and the locals wandered about and 
yawned and scratched. Three places offered food. Other places bed and 
a bath. Something to look forward to, at least. She spotted the sign down 
at the far end of town: 


MORO’S REPAIRS 

Armaments • Machinery • Electronic Shit of All Kinds 

"Hold it!” Ginny said. "Pull ’er in right there.” 

Del looked alarmed. "What for?” 

"Don’t get excited. There’s gear needs tending in back. I just want ’em 
to take a look.” 

"Didn’t mention it to me, Del said. 

Ginny saw the sad and droopy eyes, the tired wisps of hair sticking 
flat to Del’s ears. "Del, there wasn’t anything to mention,” she said in 
a kindly tone. "Nothing you can really put your finger on, I mean. Okay?” 

"Whatever you think,” Del said, clearly out of sorts. 

Ginny sighed and got out. Barbed wire surrounded the yard behind 
the shop. The yard was ankle-deep in tangles of rope and copper cable, 
rusted unidentifiable parts. A battered pickup hugged the wall. Morning 
heat curled the tin roof of the building. More parts spilled out of the door. 
Possum made a funny noise, and Ginny saw the Dog step into the light. 
A Shepherd, maybe six-foot-two. It showed Possum Dark yellow eyes. A 
man appeared behind the Dog, wiping heavy grease on his pants. Bare 
to the waist, hair like stuffing out of a chair. Features hard as rock, flint 
eyes to match. Not bad looking, thought Ginny, if you cleaned him up 
good. 

"Well now,” said the man. He glanced at the van, read the legend on 
the side, took in Ginny from head to toe. "What can I do for you, little 
lady?” 

"I’m not real little and don’t guess I’m any lady,” Ginny said. "Whatever 
you’re thinking, don’t. You open for business or just talk?” 

The man grinned. "My name’s Moro Gain. Never turn business away 
if I can help it.” 

"I need electric stuff.” 

"We got it. What’s the problem?” 

"Huh-unh.” Ginny shook her head. "First I gotta ask. You do confi- 
dential work or tell everything you know?” 
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"Secret’s my middle name,” Moro said. "Might cost a little more, but 
you got it.” 

"How much?” 

Moro closed one eye. "Now, how do I know that? You got a nuclear 
device in there, or a broken watch? Drive it on in and we’ll take a look.” 
He aimed a greasy finger at Possum Dark. "Leave him outside.” 

"No way.” 

"No arms in the shop. That’s a rule.” 

"He isn’t carrying. Just the guns you see.” Ginny smiled. "You can 
shake him down, if you like. / wouldn’t, I don’t think.” 

"He looks imposing, all right.” 

"I’d say he is.” 

"What the hell.” Moro said, "drive it in.” 

Dog unlocked the gate. Possum climbed down and followed Dog with 
oily eyes. 

"Go find us a place to stay,” Ginny said to Del. "Clean, if you can find 
it. All the hot water in town. Christ sakes, Del, you still sulking or 
what?” 

"Don’t worry about me,” Del said. "Don’t concern yourself at all.” 

"Right.” She hopped behind the wheel. Moro began kicking the door 
of his shop. It finally sprang free, wide enough to take the van. The 
supply wagon rocked along behind. Moro lifted the tarp, eyed the thirty- 
seven tins of unleaded with great interest. 

"You get lousy mileage, or what?” he asked Ginny. 

Ginny didn’t answer. She stepped out of the van. Light came through 
broken panes of glass. The skinny windows reminded her of a church. 
Her eyes got used to shadow, and she saw that that’s what it was. Pews 
sat to the side, piled high with auto parts. A 1997 Olds was jacked up 
before the altar. 

"Nice place you got here,” she said. 

"It works for me,” Moro told her. "Now what kind of trouble you got? 
Something in the wiring? You said electric stuff.” 

"I didn’t mean the motor. Back here.” She led him to the rear and 
opened the doors. 

"God A’Mighty!” Moro said. 

"Smells a little raunchy right now. Can’t help that till we hose ’er 
down.” Ginny stepped inside, looked back, and saw Moro still on the 
gi'ound. "You coming up or not?” 

"Just thinking.” 

"About what?” She’d seen him watching her move and didn’t really 
have to ask. 

"Well, you know . . .” Moro shuffled his feet. "How do you figure on 
paying? For whatever it is I got to do.” 
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"Gas. You take a look. Tell me how many tins. I say yes or no.” 

"We could work something out.” 

"We could, huh?” 

"Sure.” Moro gave her a foolish grin. "Why not?” 

Ginny didn’t blink. "Mister, what kind of girl do you think I am?” 

Moro looked puzzled and intent. "I can read good, lady, believe it or 
not. I figured you wasn’t tacos or dangerous drugs.” 

"You figured wrong,” Ginny said. "Sex is just software to me, and don’t 
you forget it. I haven’t got all day to watch you moonin’ over my parts. 
I got to move or stand still. When I stand still, you look. When I move, 
you look more. Can’t fault you for that. I’m about the prettiest thing you 
ever saw. Don’t let it get in the way of your work.” 

Moro couldn’t think of much to say. He took a breath and stepped into 
the van. There was a bed bolted flat against the floor. A red cotton spread, 
a worn satin pillow that said DURANGO, COLORADO and pictured 
chipmunks and waterfalls. An end table, a pink-shaded lamp with flam- 
ingos on the side. Red curtains on the walls. Ballet prints and a naked 
Minnie Mouse. 

"Somethin’ else,” Moro said. 

"Back here’s the problem,” Ginny said. She pulled a curtain aside at 
the front of the van. There was a plywood cabinet, fitted with brass 
screws. Ginny took a key out of her jeans and opened it up. 

Moro stared a minute, then laughed aloud. "Sensory tapes? Well, I’ll 
be a son of a bitch." He took a new look at Ginny, a look Ginny didn’t 
miss. "Haven’t seen a rig like this in years. Didn’t know there were any 
still around.” 

"I’ve got three tapes,” Ginny explained. "A brunette, a redhead and 
a blond. Found a whole cache in Ardmore, Oklahoma. Had to look at 
’bout three or four hundred to find girls that looked close enough to me. 
Nearly went nuts ’fore it was over. Anyway, I did it. Spliced ’em down 
to seven minutes each.” 

Moro glanced back at the bed. "How do you put ’em under?” 

"Little needle comes up out the mattress. Sticks them in the ass light- 
nin’ fast. They’re out like that. Seven minute dose. Headpiece is in the 
endtable there. I get it on and off them real quick. Wires go under the 
floorboards back here to the rig.” 

"Jesus,” Moro said. "They ever catch you at this, you are cooked, lady.” 

'That’s what Possum’s for,” Ginny said. "Possum’s pretty good at what 
he does. Now what’s that look all about?” 

"I wasn’t sure right off if you were real.” 

Ginny laughed aloud. "So what do you think now?” 

'T think maybe you are.” 

"Right,” Ginny said. "It’s Del who’s the droid, not me. Wimp IX Series. 
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Didn’t make a whole lot. Not much demand. The customers think it’s 
me, never think to look at him. He’s a damn good barker and pretty good 
at tacos and drugs. A little too sensitive, you ask me. Well, nobody’s 
perfect, so they say.” 

"The trouble you’re having’s in the rig?” 

"I guess,” Ginny said, "beats the hell out of me.” She bit her lip and 
wrinkled her brow. Moro found the gestures most inviting. "Slips a little, 
I think. Maybe I got a short, huh?” 

"Maybe.” Moro fiddled with the rig, testing one of the spools with his 
thumb. "I’ll have to get in here and see.” 

"It’s all yours. I’ll be wherever it is Del’s got me staying.” 

"Ruby John’s,” Moro said. "Only place there is with a good roof. I’d 
like to take you out to dinner.” 

"Well sure you would.” 

"You got a real shitty attitude, friend.” 

"I get a whole lot of practice,” Ginny said. 

"And I’ve got a certain amount of pride,” Moro told her. "I don’t intend 
to ask you more than three or four times and that’s it.” 

Ginny nodded. Right on the edge of approval. "You’ve got promise,” 
she said.- "Not a whole lot, maybe, but some.” 

"Does that mean dinner, or not?” 

"Means not. Means if I wanted to have dinner with some guy, you’d 
maybe fit the bill.” 

Moro’s eyes got hot. "Hell with you, lady. I don’t need the company 
that bad.” 

"Fine.” Ginny sniffed the air and walked out. "You have a nice day.” 

Moro watched her walk. Watched denims mold her legs, studied the 
hydraulics of her hips. Considered several unlikely acts. Considered 
cleaning up, searching for proper clothes. Considered finding a bottle 
and watching the tapes. A plastic embrace at best, or so he’d heard, but 
a lot less hassle in the end. 

Possum Dark watched the van disappear into the shop. He felt uneasy 
at once. His place was on top. Keeping Ginny from harm. Sending feral 
prayers for murder to absent genetic gods. His eyes hadn’t left Dog since 
he’d appeared. Primal smells, old fears and needs assailed his senses. 
Dog locked the gate and turned around. Didn’t come closer, just turned. 

"I’m Dog Quick,” he said, folding hairy arms. "I don’t much care for 
Possums.” 

"I don’t much care for Dogs,” said Possum Dark. 

Dog seemed to understand. "What did you do before the War?” 

"Worked in a theme park. Our Wildlife Heritage. That kind of shit. 
What about you?” 
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"Security, what else?” Dog made a face. "Learned a little electrics. 
Picked up a lot more from Moro Gain. I’ve done worse.” He nodded toward 
the shop. "You like to shoot people with that thing?” 

"Anytime I get the chance.” 

"You ever play any cards?” 

"Some.” Possum Dark showed his teeth. "I guess I could handle myself 
with a Dog.” 

"For real goods?” Dog returned the grin. 

"New deck, unbroken seal, table stakes,” Possum said. 

Moro showed up at Ruby John’s Cot Emporium close to noon. Ginny 
had a semi-private stall, covered by a blanket. She’d bathed and braided 
her hair and cut the legs clean off her jeans. She tugged at Moro’s heart. 

"It’ll be tomorrow morning,” Moro said. "Cost you ten gallons of gas.” 

"Ten gallons,” Ginny said. "That’s stealin’ and you know it.” 

"Take it or leave it,” Moro said. "You got a bad head in that rig. Going 
to come right off, you don’t fix it. You wouldn’t like that. Your customers 
wouldn’t like it any at all.” 

Ginny appeared subdued but not much. "Four gallons. Tops.” 

"Eight. I got to make the parts myself.” 

"Five.” 

"Six,” Moro said. "Six and I take you to dinner.” 

"Five and a half and I want to be out of this sweatbox at dawn. On the 
road and gone when the sun starts bakin’ your lovely town.” 

"Damn, you’re fun to have around.” 

Ginny smiled. Sweet and disarming, an unexpected event. "I’m all 
right. You got to get to know me.” 

"Just how do I go about that?” 

"You don’t.” The smile turned sober. ”I haven’t figured that one out.” 

It looked like rain to the north. Sunrise was dreary. Muddy, less-than- 
spectacular yellows and reds. Colors through a window no one had both- 
ered to wash. Moro had the van brought out. He said he’d thrown in a 
lube and hosed out the back. Five and a half gallons were gone out of 
the wagon. Ginny had Del count while Moro watched. 

"I’m honest,” Moro said, "you don’t have to do that.” 

"I know,” Ginny said, glancing curiously at Dog, who was looking 
rather strange. He seemed out of sorts. Sulky and off his feed. Ginny 
followed his eyes and saw Possum atop the van. Possum showed a wet 
Possum grin. 

"Where you headed now?” Moro asked, wanting to hold her as long as 
he could. 

"South,” Ginny said, since she was facing that direction. 
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"I wouldn’t,” Moro said. "Not real friendly folks down there.” 

"I’m not picky. Business is business.” 

"No, sir,” Moro shook his head. "Bad business is what it is. You got 
the Dry Heaves south and east. Doom City after that. Straight down and 
you’ll hit the Hackers. Might run into Fort Pru, bunch of disgruntled 
insurance agents out on the flats. Stay clear away from them. Isn’t worth 
whatever you’ll make.” 

"You’ve been a big help,” Ginny said. 

Moro gripped her door. "You ever listen to anyone, lady? I’m giving 
good advice.” 

"Fine,” Ginny said, "I’m ’bout as grateful as I can be.” 

Moro watched her leave. He was consumed by her appearance. The 
day seemed to focus in her eyes. Nothing he said pleased her in the least. 
Still, her disdain was friendly enough. There was no malice at all that 
he could see. 

There was something about the sound of Doom City she didn’t like. 
Ginny told Del to head south and maybe west. Around noon, a yellow 
haze appeared on the ragged rim of the world, like someone rolling a 
cheap dirty rug across the flats. 

"Sandstorm,” Possum called from the roof "Right out of the west. I 
don’t like it at all. I think we better turn. Looks like trouble coming 
fast.” 

There was nothing Possum said she couldn’t see. He had a habit of 
saying either too little or more than enough. She told him to cover his 
guns and get inside, that the sand would take his hide and there was 
nothing out there he needed to kill that wouldn’t wait. Possum Dark 
sulked but climbed down. Hunched in back of the van he grasped air in 
the shape of grips and trigger guards. Practiced rage and windage in his 
head. 

"I’ll bet I can beat that storm,” Del said. "I got this feeling I can do it.” 

"Beat it where?” Ginny said. "We don’t know where we are or what’s 
ahead.” 

"That’s true,” Del said. "All the more reason then to get there soon as 
we can.” 

Ginny stepped out and viewed the world with disregard. "I got sand 
in my teeth and in my toes,” she complained. "I’ll bet that Moro Gain 
knows right where storms’ll likely be. I’ll bet that’s what happened, all 
right.” 

"Seemed like a decent sort to me,” Del said. 

"That’s what I mean,” Ginny said. "You can’t trust a man like that at 
all.” 
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The storm had seemed to last a couple of days. Ginny figured maybe 
an hour. The sky looked bad as cabbage soup. The land looked just the 
way it had. She couldn’t see the difference between sand recently gone 
or newly arrived. Del got the van going again. Ginny thought about 
yesterday’s bath. East Bad News had its points. 

Before they topped the first rise, Possum Dark began to stomp on the 
roof "Vehicles to port,” he called out. "Sedans and pickup trucks. 
Flatbeds and semis. Buses of all kinds.” 

"What are they doing?” Del said. 

"Coming right at us, hauling timber.” 

"Doing what?” Ginny made a face. "Damn it all, Del, will you stop the 
car? I swear you’re a driving fool.” 

Del stopped. Ginny climbed up with Possum to watch. The caravan 
kept a straight line. Cars and trucks weren’t exactly hauling timber . . . but 
they were. Each carried a section of a wall. Split logs bound together, 
sharpened at the top. The lead car turned and the others followed. The 
lead car turned again. In a moment, there was a wooden stockade as- 
sembled on the flats, square as if you’d drawn it with a rule. A stockade 
and a gate. Over the gate a wooden sign: 

FORT PRO 

Games of Chance & Amusement 
Term • Whole Life • Half Life • Death 

"I don’t like it,” said Possum Dark. 

"You don’t like anything’s still alive,” Ginny said. 

"They’ve got small arms and they’re a nervous-looking bunch.” 

"They’re just horny. Possum. That’s the same as nervous, or close 
enough.” Possum pretended to understand. "Looks like they’re pulled up 
for the night,” she called to Del. "Let’s do some business, friend. The 
overhead don’t ever stop.” 

Five of them came out to the van. They all looked alike. Stringy, 
darkened by the sun. Bare to the waist except for collars and striped ties. 
Each carried an attache case thin as two slices of bread without butter. 
Two had pistols stuck in their belts. The leader carried a fine-looking 
sawed-off Remington Twelve. It hung by a camou guitar strap to his 
waist. Del didn’t like him at all. He had perfect white teeth and a bald 
head. Eyes the color of jellyfish melting on the beach. He studied the 
sign on the van and looked at Del. 

"You got a whore inside or not?” 

Del looked him straight on. "I’m a little displeased at that. It’s not the 
way to talk.” 
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"Hey.” The man gave Del a wink. "You don’t have to give us the pitch. 
We’re show business folk ourselves.” 

"Is that right?” 

"Wheels of chance and honest cards. Odds I know you’ll like. I’m head 
actuary of this bunch. Name’s Fred. That animal up there has a piss- 
poor attitude, friend. No reason to poke that weapon down my throat. 
We’re friendly people here.” 

"No reason I can see why Possum’d spray this place with lead and 
diarhetics,” Del said. "Less you can think of something I can’t.” 

Fred smiled at that. The sun made a big gold ball on his head. "I guess 
we’ll try your girl,” he told Del. "’Course we got to see her first. What 
do you take in trade?” 

"Goods as fine as what you’re getting in return.” 

"I’ve got just the thing.” The head actuary winked again. The gesture 
was starting to irritate Del. Fred nodded, and a friend drew clean white 
paper from his case. "This here is heavy bond,” he told Del, shuffling the 
edges with his thumb. "Fifty percent linen weave, and we got it by the 
ream. Won’t find anything like it. You can mark on it good or trade it 
off 7th Mercenary Writers came through a week ago. Whole brigade of 
mounted horse. Near cleaned us out, but we can spare a few reams. We 
got pencils too. Mirado 2s and 3s, unsharpened, with erasers on the end. 
When’s the last time you saw thatl Why, this stuffs good as gold. We 
got staples and legal pads. Claim forms, maim forms, forms of every sort. 
Deals on wheels is what we got. And you got gas under wraps in the 
wagon behind your van. I can smell it plain from here. Friend, we can 
sure talk some business with you there. I got seventeen rusty-ass guzzlers 
runnin’ dry.” 

A gnat- whisker wire sparked hot in Del’s head. He could see it in the 
underwriter’s eyes. Gasoline greed was what it was, and he knew these 
men were bent on more than fleshly pleasure. He knew with androidial 
dread that when they could, they’d make their play. 

"Well now, the gas is not for trade,” he said as calmly as he could. "Sex 
and tacos and dangerous drugs is what we sell.” 

"No problem,” the actuary said. "Why, no problem at all. Just an idea, 
is all it was. You get that little gal out here and I’ll bring in my crew. 
How’s half a ream a man sound to you?” 

"Just as fair as it can be,” Del said, thinking that half of that would’ve 
been fine, knowing dead certain now that Fred intended to take back 
whatever he gave. 

"That Moro fellow was right,” Del said. "These insurance boys are bad 
news. Best thing we can do is take off and let it go.” 

"Pooh,” said Ginny, "that’s just the way men are. They come in mad 
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as foamin’ dogs and go away like cats licking cream. That’s the nature 
of the fornicatin’ trade. You wait and see. Besides, they won’t get funny 
with Possum Dark.” 

"You wouldn’t pray for rain if you were afire,” Del muttered. "Well, 
I’m not unhitching the gas. I’ll set you up a stage over the tarp. You can 
do your number there.” 

"Suit yourself,” Ginny said, kissing a plastic cheek and scooting him 
out the door. "Now get on out of here and let me start getting cute.” 

It seemed to be going well. Cheerleader Barbara Jean awoke forgotten 
wet dreams, left their mouths as dry as snakes. Set them up for Sally 
the Teach and Nora Nurse, secret violations of the soul. Maybe Ginny 
was right, Del decided. Faced with girlie delights, a man’s normally 
shitty outlook disappeared. When he was done, he didn’t want to wreck 
a thing for an hour or maybe two. Didn’t care about killing for half a 
day. Del could only guess at this magic and how it worked. Data was 
one thing, sweet encounters something else. 

He caught Possum’s eye and felt secure. Forty-eight men waited their 
turns. Possum knew the calibre of their arms, the length of every blade. 
His black twin-fifties blessed them all. 

Fred the actuary sidled up and grinned at Del. "We sure ought to talk 
about gas. That’s what we ought to do.” 

"Look,” Del said, "gas isn’t for trade, I told you that. Go talk to those 
boys at the refinery, same as us.” 

"Tried to. They got no use for office supplies.” 

"That’s not my problem,” Del said. 

"Maybe it is.” 

Del didn’t miss the razor tones. "You got something to say, just say 
it.” 

"Half of your gas. We pay our way with the girl and don’t give you 
any trouble.” 

"You forget about him?” 

Fred studied Possum Dark. "I can afford losses better than you. Listen, 
I know what you are, friend. I know you’re not a man. Had a CPA droid 
just like you ’fore the War.” 

"Maybe we can talk,” Del said, trying to figure what to do. 

"Say now, that’s what I like to hear.” 

Ginny’s first customer staggered out, wild-eyed and white around the 
gills. "Godamn, try the Nurse,” he bawled to the others. "Never had 
nothin’ like it in my life!” 

"Next,” Del said, and started stacking bond paper. "Lust is the name 
of the game, gents, what did I tell you, now?” 

"The girl plastic too?” Fred asked. 
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"Real as you,” Del said. "We make some kind of deal, how do 1 know 
you’ll keep your word?” 

"Jesus,” Fred said, "what do you think I am? You got my Life Under- 
writer’s Oath!” 

The second customer exploded through the curtain, tripped and fell on 
his face. Picked himself up and shook his head. He looked damaged, 
bleeding around the eyes. 

"She’s a tiger,” Del announced, wondering what the hell was going on. 
" ’Scuse me a minute,” he told Fred, and slipped inside the van. "Just 
what are you doing in here?” he asked Ginny. "Those boys look like they 
been through a thrasher,” 

"Beats me,” Oinny said, halfway between Nora and Barbara Jean. 
"Last old boy jerked around like a snake having a fit. Started pulling 
out his hair. Somethin’ isn’t right here, Del. It’s gotta be the tapes. 1 
figure the Moro fellow’s a cheat.” 

"We got trouble inside and out,” Del told her. 'The head of this bunch 
wants our gas.” 

"Well, he sure can’t have it, by God.” 

"Ginny, the man’s got bug-spit eyes. Says he’ll take his chances with 
Possum. We better clear out while we can.” 

"Huh-unh.” Ginny shook her head. "That’ll rile ’em for sure. Give me 
a minute or two. We’ve done one Nora and a Sally. I’ll switch them all 
to Barbara Jean and 

Del slipped back outside. It seemed a dubious answer at best. 

"That’s some woman,” said Fred. 

"She’s something else today. Your insurance boys have got her fired.” 

Fred grinned at that. "Guess I better give her a try.” 

"I wouldn’t,” Del said. 

"Whynotr 

"Let her calm down some. Might be more than you want to handle.” 

He knew at once this wasn’t the thing to say. Fred turned the color 
of ketchup pie. "Why, you plastic piece of shit! I can handle any woman 
bom ... or put together out of a kit.” 

"Suit yourself,” Del said, feeling the day going down the drain. "No 
charge at all.” 

"Damn right there’s not.” Fred jerked the next man out of line. "Get 
ready in there, little lady. I am going to handle all your policy needs!” 

The men cheered. Possum Dark, who understood at least three-fifths 
of the trouble down below, shot Del a questioning look. 

"Got any of those tacos?” someone asked. 

"Not likely,” Del said. 

Del considered turning himself off. Android suicide seemed the answer. 
But in less than three minutes, unnatural howls began to come from the 
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van. The howls turned to shrieks. Life underwriters went rigid. Then 
Fred emerged, shattered. He looked like a man who’d kicked a bear with 
boils. His joints appeared to bend the wrong way. He looked whomper- 
eyed at Del, dazed and out-of-synch. Everything happened then in sec- 
onds thin as wire. Del saw Fred find him, saw the oil-spill eyes catch 
him clean. Saw the sawed-off barrels match the eyes so fast even electric 
feet couldn’t snatch him out of the way in time. Del’s arm exploded. He 
let it go and ran for the van. Possum couldn’t help. The actuary was 
below and too close. The twin-fifties opened up. Underwriters fled. Pos- 
sum stitched the sand and sent them flying ragged and dead. 

Del reached the driver’s seat as lead peppered the van. He felt slightly 
silly. Sitting there with one arm, one hand on the wheel. 

"Move over,” Ginny said, "that isn’t going to work.” 

"I guess not.” 

Ginny sent them lurching through the scrub. "Never saw anything 
like it in my life,” she said aloud. "Turned that poor fella on, he started 
twisting out of his socks, bones snapping like sticks. Damndest orgasm 
I ever saw.” 

"Something’s not working just right.” 

"Well, I can see that, Del. Jesus, what’s that!” 

Ginny twisted the wheel as a large part of the desert rose straight up 
in the air. Smoking sand rained down on the van. 

"Rockets,” Del said grimly. "That’s the reason they figured that crazy- 
fingered Possum was a snap. Watch where you’re going, girl!” 

Two fiery pillars exploded ahead. Del leaned out the window and looked 
back. Half of Fort Pru’s wall was in pursuit. Possum sprayed everything 
in sight, but he couldn’t spot where the rockets were coming from. Un- 
derwriter assault cars split up, came at them from every side. 

"Trying to flank us,” Del said. A rocket burst to the right. "Ginny, I’m 
not real sure what to do.” 

"How’s the stub?” 

"Slight electric tingle. Like a doorbell half a mile away. Ginny, they 
get us in a circle, we’re in very deep shit.” 

"They hit that gas, we won’t have to worry about a thing. Oh Lord, 
now why did I think of that?” 

Possum hit a semi clean on. It came to a stop and died, fell over like 
a bug. Del could see that being a truck and a wall all at once had its 
problems, balance being one. 

"Head right at them,” he told Ginny, "then veer off sharp. They can’t 
turn quick going fast.” 

"Del!” 

Bullets rattled the van. Something heavy made a noise. The van 
skewed to a halt. 
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Ginny took her hands ofT the wheel and looked grim. ”It appears they 
got the tires. Del, we’re flat dead is what we are. Let’s get out of this 
thing.” 

And do whatl Dei wondered. Bearings seemed to roll about in his head. 
He sensed a malfunction on the way. 

The Fort Pru vehicles shrieked to a stop. Crazed life agents piled out 
and came at them over the flats, firing small arms and hurling stones. 
A rocket burst nearby. 

Possum’s guns suddenly stopped. Ginny grimaced in disgust. "Don’t 
you tell me we’re out of ammo. Possum Dark. That stuffs plenty hard 
to get.” 

Possum started to speak. Del waved his good arm to the north. "Hey 
now, would you look at that!” 

Suddenly there was confusion in the underwriters’ ranks. A vaguely 
familiar pickup had appeared on the rise. The driver weaved through 
traffic, hurling grenades. They exploded in clusters, bright pink bou- 
quets. He spotted the man with the rocket, lying flat atop a bus. Grenades 
stopped him cold. Underwriters abandoned the field and ran. Ginny saw 
a fairly peculiar sight. Six black Harleys had joined the truck. Chow 
Dogs with Uzis snaked in and out of the ranks, motors snarling and 
spewing horsetails of sand high in the air. They showed no mercy at all, 
picking off stragglers as they ran. A few underwriters made it to cover. 
In a moment, it was over. Fort Pru fled in sectional disarray. 

"Well, if that wasn’t just in the nick of time,” Del said. 

"I hate Chow Dogs,” Possum said. "They got black tongues, and that’s 
a fact.” 

"I hope you folks are all right,” Moro said. "Well now, friend, looks as 
if you’ve thrown an arm.” 

"Nothing real serious,” Del said. 

"I’m grateful,” Ginny said. "Guess I got to tell you that.” 

Moro was taken by her penetrating charm, her thankless manner. The 
fetching smudge of grease on her knee. He thought she was cute as a 
pup. 

"I felt it was something I had to do. Circumstances being what they 
are. 

"And just what circumstances are that?” Ginny asked. 

"That pesky Shepherd Dog’s sorta responsible for any trouble you 
might’ve had. Got a little pissed when that Possum cleaned him out. 
Five-card stud, I think it was. ’Course there might have been marking 
and crimping of cards, I couldn’t say.” 

Ginny blew hair out of her eyes. "Mister, far as I can see, you’re not 
making a lot of sense.” 

GINNY SWEETHIPS’ FLYING CIRCUS 
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"I’m real embarrassed about this. That Dog got mad and kinda screwed 
up your gear.” 

"You let a Dog repair my stuff?” Ginny said. 

"Perfectly good technician. Taught him mostly myself. Okay if you 
don’t get his dander up. Those Shepherds are inbred, so I hear. What he 
did was set your tapes in a loop and speed ’em up. Customer’d get, say, 
twenty-six times his money’s worth. Works out to a Mach 7 fuck. Could 
cause bodily harm.” 

"Lord, I ought to shoot you in the foot,” Ginny said. 

"Look,” Moro said, "I stand behind my work and I got here quick as 
I could. Brought friends along to help, and I’m eating the cost of that.” 

"Damn right,” Ginny said. The Chow Dogs sat their Harleys a ways 
off and glared at Possum. Possum Dark glared back. He secretly admired 
their leather gear, the Purina crests sewn on the backs. 

"I’ll be adding up costs,” Ginny said. "I’m expecting full repairs.” 

"You’ll get it. Of course you’ll have to spend some time in Bad News. 
Might take a little while.” 

She caught his look and had to laugh. "You’re a stubborn son of a 
bitch. I’ll give you that. What’d you do with that Dog?” 

"You want taco meat. I’ll make you a deal.” 

"Yuck. I guess I’ll pass.” 

Del began to weave about in roughly trapezoidal squares. Smoke 
started to curl out of his stub. 

"For Christ’s sake. Possum, sit on him or something,” Ginny said. 

"I can fix that,” Moro told her. 

"You’ve about fixed enough, seems to me.” 

"We’re going to get along fine. You wait and see.” 

"You think so?” Ginny looked alarmed. "I better not get used to having 
you around.” 

"It could happen.” 

"It could just as easy not.” 

"I’ll see about changing that tire,” Moro said. "We ought to get Del 
out of the sun. You think about finding something nice to wear to dinner. 
East Bad News is kinda picky.” # 
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GAMN3 


by Matthew J. Costello 


Lately, I’ve been wondering why 
people like horror. Do people enjoy 
being scared? Is it fun having that 
disconcerting feeling that some- 
thing bad is going to happen to 
some perfectly innocent person? 

And do people like the night- 
mares that horror can provoke, 
waking them up in the middle of 
the night in a cold sweat thanking 
God that it was only a dream. 

The people who don’t touch the 
stuff, either in their reading mat- 
ter or films, can’t fathom being in- 
terested in something so gruesome. 
It simply must be a malfunction of 
the organism. 

I don’t have any answers to offer. 
Though my first horror novel has 
been out for a few months, and I’m 
up to my neck in the next one, I 
don’t know why I like to write the 
stuff. Or read it. Or see the movies. 

Except this; Maybe horror is tell- 
ing me something about the world 
that I need to know. Something 
about its mysteries, its dangers, 
and the potential for real evil in a 
world of nicely trimmed lawns and 
the Sunday funnies. Perhaps it’s 
protection from too much compla- 
cency. 

Games also seem to have been 
uncomfortable with horror. De- 
spite the occasional bugaboo found 


in a Dungeons and Dragons adven- 
ture, the horror game has, except 
for one major exception, been de- 
cidedly neglected. The exception is 
the award-winning game. Call of 
Cthulhu, based on the other- 
worldly demons of H.P. Lovecraft. 

Recently, though, there have been 
a pair of releases humorously deal- 
ing with what horror writers call 
"dark fantasy.” The Lurking Hor- 
ror is an entertaining game from 
Infocom (125 Cambridge Park 
Drive, Cambridge, MA 02140). Text 
adventures of Infocom, as I think 
I’ve stated before, have never been 
my cup of tea. All that text on the 
screen with nary a graphic in sight 
is generally too Spartan an expe- 
rience for me. Not that the puzzle- 
adventures aren’t clever or attrac- 
tively packaged. But I’m not crazy 
about curling up with my monitor 
and typing in commands. 

The Lurking Horror, though, 
lured me into its clutches in a num- 
ber of ways. It came with a slimy 
creepy-crawlie, perfect for flinging 
in the soup at Sunday dinner. Since 
the story deals with subterranean 
horrors at a technical university, 
you get a student I.D. (with a magic 
pentagram on it) from George Un- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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The El station platform was empty, and the winter Chicago Sunday 
afternoon had turned into night. Stanley Paterson paused at the turnstile 
and rubbed his nose doubtfully. The overhead lamps cast circular pools 
of light on the gouged surface of the platform, but this made Stanley feel 
obvious, rather than safe. He hunched his shoulders inside his wool 
topcoat, puffed out his cheeks, and shuffled along the platform, looking 
down the tracks in the direction of the expected train. His mind was still 
full of the financial affairs of a medium-sized Des Moines metals trading 
company which was slated for acquisition. It was a big project, worth 
working weekends for, so, aside from the inside of his condominium, the 
inside of his office, and the inside of various El trains, he no longer knew 
what anything looked like. Winter had somehow arrived without an 
intervening autumn. He’d been to Oak St. Beach once, near the end of 
the summer, he remembered. Or had that been last year? 

The wind blew dried leaves past him; delicately curved, ribbed, and 
textured leaves. He felt himself among them, heavy and gross, and 
thought about going on a diet. It was tough when you worked as hard 
as he did, he thought, excusing himself It was hell on your eating habits. 
Today he’d eaten — what? He couldn’t remember. The coat slapped his 
legs. The skin by his nose was oily, there was an itch under his right 
shoulder blade, and he was hungry. He wondered what he could put in 
the microwave when he got home. What did he have left in the freezer? 
Chinese? Chicken Kiev? Hell, he’d see when he got there. High above 
him floated the lighted windows of the city, rank upon rank, like cher- 
ubim. 

The turnstile clattered. Stanley tried to tell himself that it was ridic- 
ulous to feel afraid, even in the dark, alone on the platform, but succeeded 
only in feeling afraid and ridiculous, both. He leaned forward, looking 
again for the train, trying to pull it into the station by the force of his 
gaze, but the tracks remained empty. He glanced towards the turnstile. 
A man stood there, a shadow. He didn’t look like a big man, and his race 
was not obvious, but he wore a hat, which looked like leather. Respectable 
people did not wear hats, Stanley felt. Particularly not leather ones. It 
looked too silly. The man turned and, with slow, confident steps, walked 
towards Stanley. 

Stanley thought about running, but didn’t. It would have made him 
feel like a fool. He rocked back on his heels, hands in his pockets, and 
ignored the other. He tried to project an air of quiet authority. The 
platform on the other side of the tracks was completely empty. 

He never saw it, but he felt the knife press, sharp, against his side, 
just above the right kidney. There was, somehow, no doubt whatsoever 
about what it was. 

"Your money.” 
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"Excuse me? I — ” 

"Your money.” 

The knife cut through the expensive fabric of his coat and grazed his 
flesh. Stanley felt a surge of annoyance at the wanton damage. Spon- 
taneously, unthinkingly, like a tripped mousetrap, Stanley cried out and 
hit the man in the face with a balled flst, remembering only at the last 
second not to put his thumb inside his fingers. It was like striking out 
in sleep, but he did not awaken, as he usually did, sweat-soaked and 
tangled in sheets. Instead, the dark cold night remained around him, 
and as the man stumbled back, Stanley grappled with him, and tried to 
get his hands around his throat. He really was a small man, much smaller 
than he had expected, and he couldn’t remember why he had been so 
frightened of him. The knife blade twisted, and Stanley felt it penetrate 
flesh. A scream cut the night. There was suddenly a warm glow in Stan- 
ley’s belly, which spread up through his chest. He felt dizzy, and flung 
his suddenly weightless assailant across the platform, seeing him whirl 
tiny, tiny away, joining the leaves in their dance, then vanishing back 
through the turnstile, which clattered again. Blackness loomed overhead 
like a tidal wave and blotted out the lights of the windows. The dark 
heaviness knocked Stanley down on to the platform, and he heard a 
wailing sound, like sirens, or a baby crying. He rested on the platform, 
which had become as soft as a woman’s breast. It was late, he was tired, 
and the train did not seem to want to come, so he decided to take a well- 
deserved nap. 

The scream of the nurse, who had come in to check Margaret’s pulse, 
but found, when she pulled back the blankets, that her patient had turned 
into a mass of giant black bats which burst up from the rumpled sheets 
to fill the bedroom with the fleshy beating of their wings, became the 
shrill ring of the telephone. Matthew Harmon woke up with a shock, 
jerked the cord until the phone fell on the bed, and cradled the receiver 
under his ear. 

"Dr. Harmon,” the voice on the phone said. A simple, flat statement, 
as if someone had decided to call in the middle of the night to wake him 
up and reassure him about his identity. Harmon felt a surge of irritation, 
and knew he was once again alive. He reached up and turned on the 
bedside lamp, which cast a pool of light over the bed. He did not look at 
the other half of the bed, but he could hear Margaret’s labored breathing 
there. She muttered something like "Phone, Matt . . . phone,” then 
choked, as if having a heart seizure. There were no bats, at least. 

"Yes?” he said. "What is it?” His throat hurt again, and his voice was 
husky. 

A pause. "I was asked to make this call. Against my better judg- 
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ment . . . it’s information I don’t think you should have. But,” a deep 
sigh, "it seems that we have one of what you call . . . abandoned souls. 
That is what you call them, isn’t it?” Another pause, longer than the 
first. "This is stupid. I wonder why I called you.” 

"That makes two of us.” The voice on the line was contemptuous, but 
uncomfortably so, ill at ease despite its advantage of identity and wake- 
fulness. It was a familiar voice, from somewhere in the past, one of so 
many familiar voices, voices of medical students, interns, residents, 
nurses, fellow doctors, researchers, all ranged through over forty years 
of memory, some respectful, some exasperated, some angry. He ran his 
hand over his scalp and thought about that tone of defensive contempt. 
"Orphaned. Not abandoned. Though that will do just as well.” Given the 
subject of the call, it had to be someone at an Intensive Care Unit, 
probably at a city hospital. Possibly connected with a trauma center. 
That narrowed things . . . got it. "Masterman,” he said. "Eugene Colin 
Masterman. Johns Hopkins Medical School, class of ’75. You’re at Pres 
St. Luke’s now. I hope that you are finally clear on the difference between 
afferent and efferent nerves. I remember you had trouble with the dis- 
tinction, back in my neuroanatomy class at Hopkins. Just remember: 
SAME, sensory afferent, motor efferent. It’s not hard. But, as you said, 
you didn’t decide to call me. Leibig, chief of your ICU, told you to. How 
is Karl?” 

"Dr. Leibig is well,” Masterman said sulkily. "Aside from the inevitable 
effects of age. He has a renal dysfunction, and seems to have developed 
a vestibular disorder which keeps him off his feet. He will be retiring 
next year.” 

"A pity,” Harmon said. "A good man. And three years younger than 
I am, as I’m sure I don’t have to remind you. Well, Eugene, why don’t 
you tell me the story?” Masterman, he recalled, hated being called Eu- 
gene. 

Masterman gave it to him, chapter and verse, in offensively superflu- 
ous detail. Patient’s name: Paterson, Stanley Andrew. Patient’s social 
security number. Patient’s place of employment, a management con- 
sulting firm in the Loop. Locations of stab wounds, fractures, lacerations. 
Patient’s blood type and rejection spectrum. Units of blood transfused, 
in the ambulance, in the Emergency Room, in the ICU, divided into 
whole blood and plasma. Names of the ambulance crew. Name of ad- 
mitting doctor. Name of duty nurse. All surname first, then first name 
and middle initial. 

"Who was his first grade teacher?” Harmon said. 

"What — Dr. Harmon, I did not want to make this call, understand that. 
I did so at the specific request of Dr. Leibig.” 

"Who also wonders if I am crazy. But he did it for old time’s sake, bless 
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him. Eugene, if, as it seems, you are not enjoying this call, perhaps you 
should make an effort to be more . . . pithy.” 

"Paterson suffered a cardiac arrest at, let’s see, 1:08 am. We attempted 
to restart several times with a defibrillator, but were finally forced to 
open the chest and apply a pacemaker. We have also attached a venti- 
lator. His condition is now stable.” 

"Life is not stable,” Harmon said, but thought, "The stupid bastards.” 
Would they never learn? Didn’t they understand the consequences? Doc- 
tors. Clever technicians who thought themselves scientists. "Brain 
waves?” 

"Well . . . minimal.” 

"Minimal, Eugene? Where did he die?” 

"He isn’t dead. We have him on life support.” 

"Don’t play games with me! Where was he murdered?” 

"At the Adams St. El station, at Adams and Wabash. The northbound 
platform.” He paused, then the words spilled out. "Listen, Harmon, you 
can’t go on doing this, talking about ghosts and goblins and all sorts of 
idiocy about the spirits of the unburied dead. This isn’t the Middle Ages, 
for crissakes. We’re doctors, we know better, we’ve learned. We know 
how things work now. Have you forgotten everything? You can’t just let 
people under your care die to protect their souls. That’s crazy, absolute 
lunacy. I don’t know how I let Leibig talk me into this, he knows you’re 
crazy too, and the patient’s not dead, he’s alive, and if I have anything 
to say about it he’ll stay that way, and I won’t pull the plug because of 
some idiotic theory you have about ghosts. And I do so know the difference 
between afferent and efferent. Afferent nerves — ” 

"Never mind. Dr. Masterman,” Harmon said wearily. "At this hour. 
I’m not sure I remember myself. Get back to your patients. Thank you 
for your call.” He hung the receiver up gently. 

After a moment to gather his strength, he pulled his legs out from 
under the comforter and forced them down to the cold floor. As they had 
grown thinner, the hair on them, now white, seemed to have grown 
thicker. He pulled the silk pajamas down so that he could not see his 
shins. The virtues of youth, he thought, too often become the sins of age. 
He had once been slim, and was now skinny. His nose, once aquiline, 
was a beak, and his high, noble forehead had extended itself clear over 
the top of his head. 

These late night phone calls always made him think of Margaret, as 
she had been. He remembered her, before their marriage, as a young 
redhead in a no-nonsense gray suit with a ridiculous floppy bow tie, and 
later, in one of his shirts, much too long for her and tight in the chest, 
as she raised her arms in mock dismay at the number of his books she 
was expected to fit into their tiny apartment, and, finally, as a prema- 
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turely old woman gasping her life out in the bed next to him. None of 
it had been her fault, but it had been she who had suffered. 

He dialed the phone. It was answered on the first ring. "Sphinx and 
Eye of Truth Bookstore, Dexter Warhoff, Owner and Sole Proprietor. 
We’re closed now, really, but we open at — ’’ 

"Dexter,” Harmon said. "Sorry to bother you. It looks like we have 
another one.” 

"Professor!” Dexter said with delight. "No bother at all. I was just 
playing with some stuff out of the Kabbalah. Kind of fun, but nothing 
that won’t wait. Where is this one? Oh, never mind, let it be a surprise. 
Usual place, in an hour? I’ll call him and get him ready. Oh boy.” 

Harmon restrained a sigh. He could picture Dexter, plump and bulging 
in a shirt of plum or burgundy, with his bright blue eyes and greasy 
hair, behind the front desk at the Sphinx and Eye of Truth Bookstore, 
where he spent most of his waking hours, of which he apparently had 
many, scribbling in a paperback copy of The Prophecies of Nostradamus 
with a pencil stub or, as tonight, rearranging Hebrew letters to make 
anagrams of the Name of God. 

The store itself was a neat little place on the Near North Side, with 
colorful throw pillows on the floor and the scent of jasmine incense in 
the air. It carried books on every imaginable topic relating to the occult 
and the supernatural, from Madame Blavatsky to Ancient Astronauts, 
from Edgar Cayce to the Loch Ness Monster, from Tarot cards to ESP. 
It had been almost impossible for Harmon to go there, but go there he 
did, finally, after exhausting every other resource, to accept a cup of 
camomile tea from Dexter’s dirty-fingernailed hands and learn what he 
reluctantly came to understand to be the truth. 

"Yes, Dexter. St. Mary’s, as usual.” 

"Right. See ya.” 

Harmon hung up. He’d searched and searched, down every avenue, 
but he was well and truly stuck. When it came to the precise and ticklish 
business of the exorcism and binding of the spirits of the uneasy dead, 
there was no better assistant alive than Dexter Warhoff. 

A train finally pulled into the station. It was lit up golden from inside, 
like a lantern. The doors slid open, puffing warm air. Stanley thought 
about getting up and going into the train. He could get home that way. 
But he remembered how uncomfortable the seats were on the train, and 
what a long, cold walk he had from the station to his condo, so he just 
remained where he was, where the ground was soft and warm. After 
waiting for a long moment, the train shut its doors and whooshed off, up 
along the shining metal tracks as they arched into the sky, to vanish 
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among the stars and the windows of the apartment buildings, which now 
floated free in the darkness, like balloons let loose by children. 

Once he was alone again, Stanley found himself standing, not knowing 
how he had come to be so. The wind from Lake Michigan had cleared 
the sky, and a half moon lit the towers of the city. The city was alive; 
he could hear the soughing of its breath, the thrumming of its heart, and 
the murmuration of its countless vessels. Without thinking about it, he 
swung over the railing and slid down the girders of the El station to the 
waiting earth. The city spread out before him, Stanley Paterson ambled 
abroad. 

After some time, the wind carried to him the aroma of roasting lamb, 
with cumin and garlic. He turned into it, like a salmon swimming up- 
stream, and soon stood among the cracked plaster columns and fishing 
nets of a Greek restaurant. A blue flame burst up in the dimness, and 
Stanley moved towards it. A waiter in a white sailor’s shirt served a man 
and a woman saganaki, fried kasseri cheese flamed with brandy. 

Stanley could taste the tartness of the cheese and the tang of the 
brandy as they both ate, and feel the crunch of the outside and the 
yielding softness of the inside. He could taste the wine too, the bitterly 
resinous heaviness of retsina. 

They looked at each other. She was young, wearing a cotton dress with 
a bold, colorful pattern, and made a face at the taste of the wine. The 
man, who had ordered it, was older, in gray tweed, and grinned back at 
her. Stanley hovered over the two of them like a freezing man over a 
fire. However, as he drew close, something changed between them. They 
had been friends for a long time, at the law office where they both worked, 
but this was their first romantic evening together. She had finally made 
the suggestion, and now, as she looked at him, instead of thoughts of 
romance, her mind wandered to the coy calculations already becoming 
old to her, of getting to his apartment, giggling, of excusing herself at 
just the right moment to insert her diaphragm, of her mock exuberant 
gesture of tossing her panties over the foot of the bed at the moment he 
finally succeeded in getting her completely undressed, of how to act 
innocent while letting him know that she wasn’t. The older man’s shoul- 
ders stiffened, and he wished, too late, that he had resisted her, resisted 
the urge to turn her froin a friend into yet another prematurely sophis- 
ticated young woman, wished that he could stop for a moment to think 
and breathe, in the midst of his headlong pursuit of the Other. The 
saganaki grew cold as they examined, silently, the plastic grapes that 
dangled in the arbor above their heads. Stanley moved back, and found 
himself on the street again. 

Music came to him from somewhere far above. He slid up the smooth 
walls of an apartment building until he reached it. The glass of the 
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window pushed against his face like the yielding surface of a soap bubble, 
and, then, suddenly, he was inside. 

A woman with a mass of curly gray hair and an improbably long neck 
sat at the grand piano, her head cocked at the sheet music as she played, 
while a younger woman with lustrous black hair and kohl-darkened eyes 
sat straight-backed on a stool with an oboe. The music, Stanley knew, 
though he had never heard it before, was Schumann’s Romances for Oboe 
and Piano, and they played it with the ease of long mutual familiarity. 
Their only audience was a fuzzy cat of uncertain breed who sat on a 
footstool and stared into the fire in the fireplace. 

Stanley felt the notes dance through him, and sensed the blissful self- 
forgetfulness of the musicians. He wanted desperately to share in it, and 
moved to join them. The oboist suddenly thought about the fact that, no 
matter how well she played, and how much she practiced, she would 
never play well enough to perform with the Chicago Symphony, or any 
orchestra, ever, and the love of her life would always remain a hobby, 
a pastime. The pianist’s throat constricted, and suddenly she feared the 
complexity of the instrument before her, knowing that she was inade- 
quate to the task, as she was to all tasks of any importance, that no one 
would ever approve of her, and that she was old. The instruments went 
completely out of sync, as if the performers were in separate rooms with 
soundproof wails between them, and the music crashed into cacophony. 
The cat stood up, bristling, stared right at Stanley, and hissed. The 
pianist tapped one note over and over with her forefinger. The oboist 
started to cut another reed, even though she had two already cut. Stanley 
passed back out through the window. 

He left the residential towers and wandered the streets of three-story 
brownstone apartment buildings. He felt warm, soapy water on his skin, 
and drifted through the wide crack under an ill-fitting door. 

The bathroom was warm and steamy, heated by the glow of a gas 
burner in one wall. A plump woman in a flower print dress, with short 
dark hair, washed a child in that most marvelous of bathing devices, a 
large, freestanding claw-foot bathtub. The little girl in the tub had just 
had her hair washed, and it was slicked to her head like a mannikin’s. 
She stared intently down into the soapy water like a cat catching fish. 

"Point to your mouth, Sally. Your mouth.” Sally obediently put her 
finger in her mouth. "Point to your nose.” She put her finger in her nose. 
"Very good, Sally. Can you point to your ear? Your ear, Sally.” After a 
moment’s thought, the little girl put her finger in her ear. "Where is 
your chin?” Sally, tiring of the game, and having decided which she liked 
best, stuck her finger back up her nose and stared at her mother. Her 
mother laughed, delighted at this mutiny. "Silly goose.” She poured water 
over the girl’s head. Sally closed her eyes and made a "brrr” noise with 
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her lips. "Time to get out, Sally.” The little girl stood up, and her mother 
pulled the plug. Sally waved as the water and soap bubbles swirled down 
the drain and said, "Ba-6ye. Ba-6ye.” Her mother pulled her from the tub 
and wrapped her in a huge towel, in which she vanished completely. 

The feel of the terry cloth on his skin, and the warm, strawberry scent 
of the mother covered Stanley like a benediction. He stretched forward, 
as the mother rubbed her daughter’s hair with the towel until it stood 
out in all directions. The mother’s happiness vanished, and she felt her- 
self trapped, compelled, every moment of her life now given over to the 
care of a selfish and capricious creature, no time to even think about 
getting any work done on the one poem she’d been working on since she 
left high school to get married, her life predetermined now until she grew 
old and was left alone. She rubbed too vigorously with the towel and 
Sally, smothered and manipulated by forces she could not control, or 
even understand, began to shriek. "Quiet, Sally. Quiet, damn it.” 

Stanley remembered the platform. What was he doing in here? He had 
a train to catch, he had to get home. He could not even imagine how he 
had managed to stray. He turned and hurried off to the El station. 

The two of them walked down the street together, Harmon with a long, 
measured stride, and Dexter with the peculiar mincing waddle he was 
compelled to use because of the width of his thighs. Harmon wore a long, 
thick overcoat and a karakul hat, but the cold still struck deep into his 
bones. He wore a scarf to protect his throat, which was always the most 
sensitive. He remembered a time, surely not that long ago, when he had 
enjoyed the winter, when it had made him feel alive. He and Margaret 
had spent weekends in Wisconsin, cross-country skiing, and making gro- 
tesque snowmen. No longer. Dexter wore a red windbreaker that made 
him look like a tomato, and a Minnesota Vikings cap with horns on it. 
As he walked, he juggled little beanbags in an elaborate fountain. He 
had a number of similar skills — such as rolling a silver dollar across the 
back of his knuckles, like George Raft, and making origami animals — all 
of which annoyed Harmon because he had never learned to do things 
like that. He thought about the image the two of them presented, and 
snorted, amused at himself for feeling embarrassed. 

"Father Toomey looked a little bummed out,” Dexter said. "I think we 
woke him up.” 

"Dexter, it’s three-thirty in the morning. Not everyone sits up all night 
reading books on the Kabbalah.” 

"Yeah, I guess. Anyway, he cheered up after we talked about the 
horoscope reading I’m doing for him. There’s a lot of real interesting stuff 
in it.” 

"An ordained Catholic priest is having you do his horoscope^’ 
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Dexter looked surprised. "Sure. Why not?” 

Why not indeed? Harmon hefted his ancient black leather bag. The 
instruments it contained had been blessed by Father Toomey, and sprin- 
kled with holy water from the font at St. Mary’s. Harmon, in the precisely 
rigorous theological way that devout atheists have, doubted the efficacy 
of a blessing from a priest so far sunk in superstition that he had his 
horoscope done, and performed holy offices for a purpose so blatantly 
demonic, but he had to admit that it always seemed to do the job. When 
he handed the sleepy, slightly inebriated priest the speculum, the wand, 
the silver nails, the censer, the compass, and the rest of the instruments 
of his new trade, they were nothing but dead metal, but when he took 
them in his hands after the blessing, they vibrated with suppressed 
energy. The touch of such half-living things was odious to him, essential 
though they were. It disturbed him that such things worked. As quickly 
as he could, he wrapped them in their coverings of virgin lamb hide, 
inscribed with Latin prayers and Babylonian symbols, and placed them, 
in correct order, into his bag. That bag had once held his stethoscope, 
patella reflex hammer, thermometer, hypodermics, laryngoscope, and 
the rest of his medical instruments, and though he had not touched any 
of them in years, it had pained him to remove them so that the bag could 
be used for its new purpose. 

"You know. Professor, the other day I was reading an interesting book 
about the gods of ancient Atlantis — ” 

"Oh, Dexter,” Harmon said irritably. "You don’t really believe all these 
things, do you?” 

Dexter grinned at him, yellow-toothed. "Why not? You believe in 
ghosts, don’t you?” 

Dexter’s one unanswerable argument. "I believe in them, Dexter, only 
because I am forced to, not because I like it. That’s the difference between 
us. It would be terrible to like the idea that ghosts exist.” 

"Boy, did you fight it,” Dexter said with a chuckle. "You sat with me 
for an hour, talking about Mary Baker Eddy. Then you shut up. I asked 
you what was wrong. 'A ghost,’ you said. T’ve got to get rid of a ghost.’ 
Took you three cups of tea to say that. You don’t even like camomile tea, 
do you?” 

"It served.” 

"It sure did. You remember that first time, don’t you? I’ll never forget 
it. We hardly knew what we were doing, like two kids playing with 
dynamite. I had pretended I knew more about it than I did, you know.” 

"I know.” They often talked about the first ghost. They never talked 
about the second. 

"I thought I could handle it, but it almost swallowed me and you had 
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to save my ass. Quite a talent you have there. Strongest I’ve ever heard 
of. You should be proud.” 

"I feel precisely as proud as I would if I discovered that I had an innate 
genius for chicken stealing.” 

Dexter laughed, head thrown back. He had a lot of fillings in his back 
teeth. "Gee, that’s pretty funny. But anyway, this Kabbalah stuff is real 
interesting. . . .” 

Harmon suffered himself to be subjected to a rambling, overly-detailed 
lecture on medieval Jewish mysticism, until, much too soon, they were 
at the El station. 

Dexter craned his head back and looked up at the dark girders of the 
station, his face suddenly serious. "I feel him up there. He’s a heavy one. 
Strong. He didn’t live enough, when he had the chance. Those are always 
the worst. Too many trapped desires. Good luck to you. Oh . . . wait. 
They lock these things when the trains stop running, and we’re not 
exactly authorized.” He reached into his pocket and pulled out a little 
black pouch, which, when opened, revealed a line of shiny lock-picking 
tools. 

"I used to pick locks at school,” Dexter said. "Just for fun. I never stole 
anything. Figuring out the locks was the good part. Schools don’t have 
very good locks. Most students just break in the windows.” He walked 
up to the heavy metal mesh door at the base of the stairs, and had it 
opened about as quickly as he could have with a key. He sighed, dis- 
appointed. "The CTA doesn’t either. I don’t even know why they bother. 
Well, now it’s time. Good luck.” They paused and he shook Harmon’s 
hand, as he always did, with a simple solemnity. 

Nothing to say, Harmon turned and started up towards the El station. 

They were always the worst. "The people who want to live forever are 
always the ones who can’t find anything to do on a rainy Sunday after- 
noon,” as Dr. Kaltenbrunner, the head of Radiology at Mt. Tabor Hos- 
pital, had once said. Dr. K was never bored, and certainly never boring, 
enjoyed seventeenth-century English pwetry, and died of an aneurism 
three months before Harmon encountered his first ghost. Died and stayed 
dead. Harmon always thought he could have used his help. Thomas 
Browne and John Donne would have understood ghosts better than Har- 
mon could, which was funny, because there hadn’t been enough ghosts 
in the seventeenth century to be worth worrying about. 

Some doctors managed to stay away from ER duty, and it was mostly 
the young ones — who needed to be taught, by having their noses rubbed 
in it, about the mixture of fragility and resilience that is the human 
body — who took the duty there, particularly at night. In his time, Harmon 
had seen a seventy-year-old lady some anonymous madman had pushed 
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in front of an onrushing El train recover and live, with only a limp in 
her left leg to show for it, and a DePaul University linebacker DOA from 
a fractured skull caused by a fall in the shower in the men’s locker room. 

As Harmon climbed the clattering metal stairs up to the deserted El 
platform, he remembered the first one. It was always that way with him. 
He was never able to see the Duomo of Florence without remembering 
the first time he and Margaret had seen it, from the window of their 
pensione. There were some words he could not read without remembering 
the classroom in which he learned them, and whether it had been sunny 
that day. It meant there were some things he never lost, that he always 
had Margaret with him in Florence. And it meant that he could never 
deal with a ghost without remembering the terror of the first one. 

He had been working night duty, late, when they brought in a bloody 
stretcher. It had been quiet for about an hour, in that strange irregular 
rhythm that Emergency Rooms have, crowded most of the time, but 
sometimes almost empty. A pedestrian had been hit by a truck while 
crossing the street. There was a lot of bleeding, mostly internal, and a 
torn lung filled with blood, a hemothorax. His breathing was audible, 
a slow dragging gurgle, the sound a straw makes sucking at the bottom 
of a glass of Coke when the glass is almost empty. Harmon managed to 
stop much of the bleeding, but by that time the man was in shock. Then 
the heart went into ventricular fibrillation. Harmon put the paddles on 
and defibrillated it. When the heart stopped altogether, he put the patient 
on a pacemaker and an external ventilator. The autopsy subsequently 
showed substantial damage to the brainstem, as well as complete kidney 
failure. Every measure Harmon took, as it turned out, was useless, but 
he managed to keep the patient alive an extra hour, before everything 
stopped at once, in the ICU. 

A day or so later, the nurse on duty came to him with a problem. 
Rosemary was a redhead, cute, and reminded him of Margaret when she 
was young, so he was a little fonder of her than he should have been, 
particularly since Margaret had been sick. The nurse wasn’t flirting now, 
however. She was frightened. She kept hearing someone drinking out 
of a straw, she said, in a corner of the ER, only there wasn’t anyone 
there. She was afraid she was losing her mind, which can happen to you 
after too many gunshot wounds, suicides, and drug overdoses. Harmon 
told her, in what he told himself was a fatherly way, that it was probably 
something like air in the pipes, which he called an "embolism,” a medical 
usage which delighted her. She teased him about it. 

Harmon remembered being vaguely pleased about that, while he 
searched around and listened. He didn’t hear anything. It was late, and 
he finally climbed up on a gurney and went to sleep, as some of the other 
doctors did when things weren’t busy. He’d never done it before, and why 
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he did it was something he could not remember, though everything about 
the incident, from the freckles around Rosemary’s nose to the scheduling 
roster for that night’s medical staff, was abnormally clear in his mind, 
the way memories of things that happened only yesterday never were. 
When he woke up, he heard it. A slow dragging gurgle. He listened with 
his eyes closed, heart pounding. Then it stopped. 

"Hey, have you seen my car?” a voice said. "It’s a blue car, a Cutlass, 
though I guess it’s too dark here to see the color. I know I parked it near 
here, but I just can’t find it.” 

Harmon slowly opened his eyes. Standing in front of him was a fat 
man in a business suit, holding a briefcase. He wasn’t bloody, and his 
face was not pasty white, but Harmon recognized him. It was the man 
who had died the night before. 

"Look, I have to get home to Berwyn. My wife will be going nuts. She 
expected me home hours ago. Have you seen the damn car? It’s a Cutlass, 
blue. Not a good car, God knows, and it needs work, but 1 gotta get home.” 

Harmon had met the wife, when she identified the body. She had, 
indeed, expected him hours ago. 

"Jeez, I don’t know what I could have done with it.” 

Harmon was a logical man, and a practical man, and he hadn’t until 
that moment realized that those two characteristics could be in conflict. 
What he saw before him was indubitably a ghost, and as a practical man 
he had to accept that. He also knew, as a logical man, that ghosts did 
not, indeed could not, exist. This neat conundrum, however, did not occur 
to him until somewhat later, because the next time the dead man said, 
"Do you think you could help me find my car? I gotta get home.” he 
launched himself from the gurney, smashing it back into the wall, bolted 
from the ER, and did not stop running until he was sitting at the desk 
in his little office on the fifth floor, shaking desperately and trying not 
to scream. 

The El platform was windswept and utterly empty. Harmon walked 
slowly across its torn asphalt until he came to the spot where it had 
happened. The police had cleaned up the blood, and erased the chalk 
outline, that curious symbol of the vanished soul used by police photog- 
raphers as a record of the body, so morning commuters would not be 
unpleasantly surprised by the cold official evidence of violent death. He 
didn’t have to see it. He could feel it, like standing in the autopsy room 
and knowing that someone had left the door to the cold room where the 
bodies were kept open because you could feel the cold formaldehyde-and- 
decay scented air seeping along the floor. 

He didn’t know why he had this particular sense, or ability, or what- 
ever. To himself he compared it to someone with perfect pitch and rhythm 
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who nevertheless dislikes music, someone who could play Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations through perfectly after hearing the piece only once, and 
yet hate every single note. It was a vicious curse. He set his black bag 
down, opened it, and b^an to remove his instruments. 

To start, Harmon had, cautiously, cautiously, sounded out his col* 
leagues on the subject of ghosts. He’d read too many books where seem- 
ingly reasonable men lost all of their social graces when confronted by 
the inexplicable and started jabbering and making ridiculous accusa- 
tions, frightening and embarrassing their friends. So, in a theoretical 
manner, he asked about ghosts. To his surprise, instead of being suspi- 
cious, people either calmly said they didn’t believe in them, or, the ma- 
jority, had one or more anecdotes about things like the ghost of a child 
in an old house dropping a ball down the stairs or a hitchhiking girl in 
a white dress who would only appear to men driving alone and then 
would vanish from the car. Others had stories about candles being snuffed 
out in perfectly still rooms, or dreams about dying relatives, or any 
number of irrelevant mystical experiences. No one, when pressed, would 
admit to having actually seen anything like a real, demonstrably dead 
man walking and talking and looking for a blue Cutlass. A man who 
persisted, week after week, in trying to get Harmon to help him find the 
damn thing. Harmon transferred from the ER. Rosemary thought it was 
something personal, because she’d asked him to her house for dinner, 
and they rarely spoke after that. 

He told Margaret, however, as much of it as he could. It gave her 
something to think about, as she lay there in bed and gasped, waiting 
for the end. She wondered, of course, if the strain of her illness had not 
made her husband lose what few marbles he had left, as she put it, but 
she only said this because both of them knew Harmon was c^ly sane, 
it interested her that some people could hear ghosts, but that Harmon 
could see them and talk to them. She, like Dexter, used the word "gift.” 

In good scholar’s style, Harmon did research, in the dusty, abandoned 
stacks of the witchcraft and folklore sections of Northwestern, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of Illinois, Circle Campus. He 
even had a friend let him into the private collections of the Field Museum 
of Natural History. He learned about lemures, the Roman spirits of the 
dead, about the hauntings of abandoned pavilions by sardonic Chinese 
ghosts, and about the Amityville Horror. It was all just . . . literature. 
Stories. Tales to tell at midnight. Not a single one of them had the ring 
of truth to it, and Harmon was by this time intimately familiar with the 
true behavior of ghosts. 

Everyone was very good to him about Margaret, and about what he 
did to himself as a result, though no one understood the real reason for 
it. It get to be too much, in the apartment, in the hospital, and he finally 
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started to say things that concerned people. They didn’t think he was 
crazy, just "under stress,” that ubiquitous modern disease, which excuses 
almost anything. Then, someone at the Field Museum mentioned, with 
the air of an ordinarily respectable man selling someone some particu- 
larly vile pornography, that Dexter Warhoff, of the Sphinx and Eye of 
Truth Bookstore, might have some materials not available in the mu- 
seum collection. It was rumored that Dexter possessed a bizarrely variant 
scroll of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, as well as several Mayan codexes 
not collected in the Popul Vuh or the Dresden Codex, though no one was 
quite sure. Harmon had come to the conclusion that using ordinary rea- 
son in his new circumstances was using Occam’s Razor while shaving 
in a fun house mirror. Common sense was a normally useful instrument 
turned dangerous in the wrong situation. So he went to Dexter’s store, 
drank his sour tea, and talked with him. Dexter scratched his head with 
elaborate thoughtfulness, then took Harmon upstairs, where he lived, 
to a mess with a kitchen full of dirty dishes, and brought him into a room 
piled with newspaper clippings, elaborately color coded, in five different 
languages, as well as sheets of articles transcribed from newspapers in 
forty languages more. 

"You poor guy,” Dexter said sadly. "That’s a terrible way to find out 
about what’s hidden. I can see that it was terrible. But I must say. I’ve 
been wondering about a few things. You’ve got the key there, I think, 
with this life support stuff Look at this.” He showed Harmon a French 
translation of a photocopied Russian samizdat document from the Cri- 
mea. It described ghosts haunting a medical center at an exclusive Yalta 
sanatorium. The tone was slightly metaphorical, but, for the first time, 
Harmon read things that confirmed his own experience. Dexter showed 
him an article from the house newspaper of a medical center in Bombay-, 
an excerpt from the unpublished reminiscences of a surgeon in Denmark, 
and a study of night terrors in senile dementia cases in a Yorkshire 
nursing home, from Lancet. The accounts were similar. "There’s almost 
nothing before the 1930s, very few up to about I960; and a fair number 
from the 70s and 80s.” 

"Life support,” Harmon said, when he was done reading. "Artificial 
life support is responsible.” 

"Now, Professor, let’s not jump to conclusions. . . .” But Harmon could 
see that Dexter agreed with him and, for some strange reason, that 
pleased him. 

"When the body is kept alive by artificial means, for however long, 
when it should be dead and starting to rot, the soul, which normally is 
swept away somewhere — heaven, hell, oblivion, the Elysian Fields, it 
doesn’t matter — is held back in this world, tied to its still-breathing body. 
And, being held back, it falls in love with life again.” Harmon found 
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himself saying it again, alone on the platform. It had seemed immediately 
obvious to him, though it was not really an "explanation” of the sort a 
scientist would require. It was, however, more than sufficient for a doctor 
of medicine, whose standards are different. A doctor only cares about 
what works, without much attention to why. 

None of his colleagues had understood, though. He had gotten a little 
cranky on the subject, ultimately, he had to admit that, but he felt like 
someone in the eighteenth century campaigning against blood letting. 
He had always known that doctors were, by and large, merely skilled 
fools, so he quickly stopped, but not before acquiring a certain reputation. 

He drew his chalk circle on the rough surface of the platform, using 
the brass compass. Using a knife with a triangular blade, he scraped 
some material from within the circle. No matter how well the police had 
cleaned, it would contain some substance, most likely the membranes 
of red blood cells, that had belonged to the dead man. He melted beeswax 
over a small alcohol lamp whose flame kept going out, then mixed in the 
scraped up blood. He dropped a linen wick into a mold of cold worked 
bronze and poured the wax in. While he waited for the candle to harden, 
he arranged the speculum, the silver nails, and the brass hammer so 
that he could reach them quickly. It was strange that most of the tech- 
niques they used had their roots in earlier centuries, when ghosts were 
the extremely rare results of accidental comas or overdoses of toxic drugs. 
People had had more time then to worry about such things, and some 
of their methods were surprisingly effective, though Dexter and Harmon 
had refined them. He set the candle in the center of the circle, lit it, and 
called Stanley Paterson’s name. 

The train still had not come. What was wrong? Why had there been 
no notification by the CTA? Stanley stood on the platform and shivered, 
wondering why he had wandered away, and why he had come back. 
Where was the damn train? Beneath his feet he could see a circle of 
chalk, and a half-melted candle, but he didn’t think about them. Had he 
daydreamed right past the train, with those thoughts of musicians and 
mothers? Had the trains stopped for the night? 

There was a rumble, and lights appeared down the tracks. They blinded 
him, for he had been long in darkness, and he stumbled forward with 
his eyes shut. He felt around for a seat. It seemed like he’d been waiting 
forever. 

"It’s a cold night, isn’t it, Stanley?” a man’s voice said, close by. 

"Wha — ?” Stanley jerked his head around and examined the brightly 
lit train car. It was empty. Then he saw that the man was sitting next 
to him, a tall old man with sad brown eyes. He was wearing a furry hat. 
"What are you talking about? How do you know my name?” Not waiting 
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for an answer, he turned and pressed his nose against the glass of the 
window. A form lay there on the platform, sprawled on its back. It wore 
a long black overcoat. A large pool of blood, black in the lights of the 
station, had gathered near it, looking like the mouth of a pit. 

"Stanley,” the man said, his voice patient. "You have to understand 
a few things. I don’t suppose it’s strictly necessary, but it makes me feel 
less . . . cruel.” 

The train pulled into the next station. Out on the platform lay a dead 
man with a black coat. Three white-clad men burst onto the platform 
and ran towards it with a stretcher. The train pulled out of the station. 
"I don’t care how you feel,” Stanley said. 

The man snorted. "I deserve that, I suppose. But you must understand, 
the dead cannot mix with the living. It just cannot be. We had a dead 
man in our Emergency Room once. He wouldn’t go away. He tried to be 
part of everything. A ward birthday party turned gloomy because he 
tried to join it, and the patient whose birthday it was sickened and died 
within the week. He tried to participate in the close professional friend- 
ship of a pair of nurses, built up over long years of night duty and family 
pain, and they had fights, serious fights, and stopped ever speaking to 
each other. The gardener, whose joy in his plants he tried to share, grew 
to hate the roses he took care of, and in the spring they bloomed late and 
sickly. I’ve always liked roses. Life is hell with ghosts around, Stanley. 
Believe me, I know all about it.” He had put the roses last, he noticed, 
as if they were more important than people. How much like a doctor he 
still was. . . . 

Stanley watched as the white-clad men strapped the man in the black 
coat into the stretcher and rushed off, one of them holding an IV bottle 
over his head. The train pulled out of the station. "I — ^you don’t under- 
stand, you don’t understand at all.” Stanley found himself shaken with 
sobs. How could he explain? As a child he’d wanted to play a musical 
instrument, like his sister, who played the piano, or even Frank, his next 
door neighbor, who played the trumpet in the school band. He’d tried the 
piano, the saxophone, the cello. None had lasted longer than two years, 
and he never practiced, despite his mother’s entreaties. As an adult he^ 
tried the recorder, the guitar, and failed again. Yet, this very night, he’d 
felt what it was like to play Schumann on a piano and an oboe, and feel 
the music growing out of the intersection of spirit and instrument. He’d 
felt what it was like to be alive. "I know what to do now, don’t you see. 
I realize what I was doing wrong, how I was wasting everything. Now 
I know!” 

"So now, at last, you know.” The man shook his head sadly, and held 
a fiat, polished bronze mirror in front of Stanley’s face. Stanley looked 
into the speculum, but saw nothing but roiled darkness, like an endless 
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hole to nowhere. He felt weak. "Lie down, Mr. Paterson,” Harmon said 
softly. "You don’t look at all well. You should lie down.” 

Somehow they had come to he standing on the same damn platform 
again, as if the train had gone absolutely nowhere at all. The unnatural 
blankness of the mirror had indeed made him feel dizzy, so Stanley lay 
down. The platform was hard and cold on his back now. Nothing made 
sense anymore. He watched the stars spin overhead. Or was it just the 
lights of the apartment buildings? 

"You can’t leave me here,” he said. "Not just when I’ve figured it out.” 

"Shut up,” Harmon said, savagely. "It’s too late.” He drove a long silver 
nail into Stanley’s right wrist. Stanley felt it go in, cold, but it didn’t 
hurt. "You’re dead.” He drove another nail through Stanley’s foot, tinking 
on the head with a little hammer. "That first one, in the ER. He almost 
killed us. he was so strong. But we bound him, finally, once we’d figured 
out what to do. If I went back there now, I would hear him, talking to 
himself, as if he’d just woken up from a nap and was still sleepy. I hear 
you everywhere, where I have bound you, on street corners, in hallways, 
in alleys. In beds.” Harmon found himself crying, tears wetting his 
cheeks, as if he were the one Stanley Paterson was supposed to be feeling 
sorry for. Stanley Paterson, who would have only the understanding that 
he was dead, not alive, to keep him for all eternity. "Don’t worry, Stanley. 
Life is hateful.” 

"No!” Stanley cried. "I want to live!” He reached up with his free hand 
and grabbed Harmon by the throat. 

Harmon felt like he was being buried alive, but not buried in clean 
earth. He was being buried, instead, in the churned-over, corrupted earth 
of an ancient cemetery, full of human teeth and writhing worms. It 
pushed, damp and greasy, against his face. The smell was unbearable. 
Darkness swelled before him, and he almost let go. 

The darkness drained away, and the platform reappeared. Dexter stood 
over him, his tongue sticking out slightly between his lips. He held the 
speculum over Stanley’s face, forcing him back. Dexter’s clothes flapped, 
and he leaned forward, as if into a heavy, foul wind. "Quick, Professor,” 
he choked. "He’s a strong one, like I said.” Harmon tapped the fourth 
nail into Stanley’s left wrist. 

"I want to live!” Stanley said, quieter now. 

Harmon said nothing. Dexter held the fifth nail for him, and he drove 
it through Stanley’s chest. "There. Now you will remain still.” He rested 
back on his heels, breathing heavily. How like a doctor, he thought. He 
could eliminate the symptom, but not cure the disease. Those ghosts, no 
longer disturbing the living, would lie where he had nailed them until 
Judgment Day. And there was nothing he could do to help them. He sat 
there for a long time, until he felt Dexter’s hand on his shoulder. He 
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looked up into that kindly, ugly face, then hack at the platform, where 
five silver dots glittered in the overhead lights. 

"That was a bad one, Professor.” 

"They’re all bad.” 

"It’s worse if they never lived before they died. They want it then, all 
the more.” Dexter packed the instruments away. Then he rubbed the 
tension out of Harmon’s back, taking the feel of death up into himself. 
Dexter, with his credulous beliefs in anything and everything, absurd 
in his Minnesota Vikings cap with the horns. Without him, Harmon 
could not have kept moving for even a day. 

Harmon thought about going home. Margaret would be there, as she 
always was, on the side of the bed where the blankets were flat and 
undisturbed. He hadn’t acted in time, when she had her final, fatal heart 
attack. He had waited, and doubted his own conclusions, and let them 
put her on life support for three days, in the cardiac ICU, before he 
decided it was hopeless, and let them pull the plug on her. By then, of 
course, it had been much too late. He should simply have let her die 
there, next to him. But how could he have done that? Whenever he 
changed the sheets, he could see the rounded heads of the five silver 
nails driven into the mattress, to keep her fixed where she died. 

She had loved life, but she had wanted to stay with him . . . always. 
So he had laid down on the bed with her and felt her cold embrace. For 
a doctor with a good knowledge of anatomy his suicide attempt had been 
shockingly bad. Slitting your own throat is rarely successful. It’s too 
imprecise. They had found him, and healed him, reconstructing his 
throat. Modern medicine could do miracles. When he was well enough, 
though still bandaged, he went and found Dexter. They took care of the 
man in the ER, and then Margaret. She had cried and pleaded when the 
nails went in. But she had loved life, so it wasn’t as hard as it could have 
been, though Harmon could not imagine how it could have been any 
harder. 

When he came back, she would ask him, sleepily, how it had gone. She 
always sounded like she was about to fall asleep, but she never did. She 
never would. 

"Let’s go,” Dexter said. "It’ll be good to get back to bed. I gotta open 
the store in three hours. Jeez.” 

"Yes, Dexter,” Harmon said. "It will be good to get to bed.” # 
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Silent as drifting smoke, the sim stepped into the forest clearing where 
Henry Quick made his camp. The sim’s hairy hand grasped a steel knife; 
its arms were bloody to the elbows. 

Something — perhaps the first hint of its strong odor cutting through 
the damp sweetness of the air in the clearing — told Quick of its presence. 
He turned. He was a dark, stocky man whose deliberate motions belied 
his name. 

"Sit by the fire,” he said, though he knew his words were wasted. It 
did not matter. As he spoke, his fingers moved in the hand-talk even the 
wild sims here beyond the Rockies used these days. Their mouths could 
not shape men’s speech, but hand-talk let them convey far more complex 
ideas than did their native hoots and grunts and cries. 

As the sim hunkered down beside him, Quick shook his head, surprised 
he had spoken at all. When he was out on a trapping run, he seldom 
talked, even to himself, and when he did he was as apt to use signs as 
words. 

He shrugged. Nothing wrong with talking, if he felt like it. As if to 
prove the point to himself, he spoke out loud again: "What do you have 
there for me?” Once more, his fingers echoed his words; not enough men 
yet crossed the mountains for the sims hereabouts to have learned to 
understand, if not to speak, English. 

The sim grinned, displaying broad yellow teeth. Good fur, it signed. 
Its gestures were less crisp than Quick’s, not as fully realized; in their 
transmission through who knew how many bands of sims, the signs had 
grown sketchy, attenuated. But Quick followed its meaning, as a city 
man will grasp his country cousin’s rude dialect. And, of course, the 
marten fur the sim held out spoke for itself 

Good fur, Quick agreed after examining it. The sim had done a neat, 
careful job of case-skinning, cutting from the center of the hind claws up 
the hind legs, across the anus and belly, and down the forelegs. The soft, 
plushy pelt had no extra knife holes in it to lower its value. Either the 
sim had caught the marten in a snare of its own devising or, much more 
likely, had brought it down with a well-flung stone. 

Under their beetling brdw ridges, the sim’s eyes grew intent. You give 
how much? it signed. 

Quick considered. You — he repeated the sign to make it apply to the 
whole band, not just the sim in front of him — have flint, steel. 

Have, the sim echoed. Along with signs, fire-making tools had spread 
to the wild sims. When men came to North America more than two 
centuries ago, the native subhumans had known how to use fire and keep 
it alive, but not how to start it if ever it went out. If weaker than men’s, 
their wits were not dull enough to miss the advantage of that. 

Want hatchet? Quick asked. 
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Show. The sim’s wide, hairy face remained impassive, but its member 
rose to betray its eagerness. Get their peckers up and you got a deal was 
an adage everyone who traded with sims knew. 

Quick rose, ambled over to his pack, took out three hatchets. Pick, he 
offered. All three were heavier, both in head and handle, than he would 
have cared to use himself Sims, though, were stronger than men, and 
did not care for tools as men did. Clumsy ones suited them fine. 

The sim hefted all three, chose one, swung it through the air, and let 
out a hoot of delight. The sim went over to a sapling, chopped it down 
with a few hard swings. Then it checked the edge of the hatchet head 
with its thumb. It hooted again. Still sharp, no chips, it signed. Good. 
In spite of its metal knife, it was still used to the chipped stones sims 
made for themselves. 

Good, Henry Quick agreed. He had paid fifty sesters for the hatchet 
back in Cairo; the marten fur would be worth easily twenty times as 
much. Some people in the cities of the Federated Commonwealths called 
that robbery. Quick did not see it that way. Back on the other side of the 
mountains, hatchets were easy to come by, marten furs much less so. 
The situation was reversed here. Accounts balanced. 

Back in the cities of the Commonwealth, too. Quick would have had 
to put up with the stink of coal smoke, with railroad noise, and with the 
endless presence of people. He had little use for pointless chatter. Maybe 
that was one reason he got on well with sims; they lacked the brains to 
talk when they did not have something to say. 

Some trappers. Quick knew, treated sims like wolves or foxes or any 
other vermin, and hunted them savagely. Sims robbed traps, no doubt 
of that. They were hungry all the time, and meat already caught was 
easy meat. Quick was sure the sim in the clearing with him had eaten 
the marten’s carcass as soon as the pelt was off it. 

In a way. Quick followed the reasoning of the trappers who went after 
sims. Because of their hands and wits, sims made devilish thieves. But 
those same hands and wits made them dangerous enemies. By the nature 
of things, trappers traveled alone or in small groups. The ones who came 
down hardest on sims often never returned. 

Quick had always felt that making them into allies worked better. His 
initial expense was greater because of the trade goods he bought before 
every journey, but he thought he got more furs by enlisting the sims’ aid 
than by harassing them. He found a trap robbed every now and again, 
yes, but against that were more cases like this one, sims doing his hunting 
for him. 

The subhuman flourished the hatchet again, making the air sigh. 
Good, it signed, and left the clearing with no more farewell than that. 
Henry Quick was not offended; he had scant use for ceremony himself. 
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He stretched the skin, fur side in, on a piece of wood, and set it aside 
to dry. He did not have many marten pelts back at his base camp, which 
made him doubly glad for this one. 

He also thought he would have to be a lot hungrier than he was, to 
want to eat marten meat. 

He walked the trap line to check the snares he had set within a couple 
of miles of the clearing. Blazes he had cut on trees at eye level guided 
him from one trap to the next. As far as he knew, sims had not figured 
out what blazes were for. He had several sets of traps within the territory 
this band wandered, each grouped around a clearing. He tried to make 
a complete circuit every couple of weeks or so, to make sure none of the 
beasts he caught decomposed enough to harm their pelts. 

His nose guided him to the first trap. He shook his head in annoyance. 
The trap must have taken a victim almost as soon as he reset it the last 
time through. He was doubly annoyed when he found the metal jaws 
holding only a striped ground squirrel, whose skin would have been 
worthless even if fresh. Doubly disgusted, he threw the little corpse away, 
set the trap again, stuck on a fresh suet bait, and went on to the next 
one. 

Something, probably a bird but maybe a sim, had stolen the bait from 
that trap without springing it. Quick sighed and replaced it. The bait on 
the trap after that was still intact. Quick sighed again; he’d have to think 
about moving it. 

When he neared the next trap, he heard a wild, desperate thrashing. 
He drew his pistol and sidled forward, soft leather boots sliding sound- 
lessly over dirt and grass, leaves and twigs. Catching a sim in the act 
of robbing a trap would be tricky; finding one caught might be worse, 
for that could turn the whole band against him. 

His breath hissed out in relief as he saw the trap held only a fox. The 
animal must have been fighting the spiked iron teeth for some time. It 
was nearly exhausted, and lay panting as Quick approached. His mouth 
tightened. This was the part of his job he tried not to think about; taking 
a dead animal from a trap was much easier than dealing with a live one 
there. 

No help for it, he thought. On his belt by his pistol he carried a stout 
bludgeon for times such as this. He set the gun down, drew it out. The 
fox’s yellow eyes stared unblinkingly at him. Next to the torment in its 
trapped and broken leg, he was as nothing. He brought down the blud- 
geon, once, twice. The fox writhed and twitched for a few minutes, then 
sighed, almost in relief, and lay still. 

He sat not far from the body, waiting for it to cool and the fleas and 
other pests to leave it. Then he pried apart the jaws of the trap, rolled 
the fox onto its back, and began to skin it. He always took pains at that. 
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and took extra ones today, with the memory of the marten fur still 
fresh — he did not want any sim’s work to outdo his. 

So intent was he that he had almost finished before he realized he was 
not alone. A sim stood a few paces away, intently watching him. It was 
a female, he saw with some surprise — unlike the males, they did not 
usually stray far from the clearing where a band was staying. He kept 
away from that clearing. Of all his traps, this one was probably closest 
to it, but it was still a good mile away. 

Female sims, Henry Quick thought, were not so brutal-looking as 
males. Their features were not as heavy, and the bony ridges above their 
eyes were less pronounced. That did not mean the sim would have made 
an attractive woman. It lacked both forehead and chin, and short reddish 
hair covered more of its face than Quick’s brown beard concealed of his 
own. 

The sim, like all sims, wore no clothes, but, like all sims, was hairy 
enough not to need them. Even its breasts were covered with hair, though 
the pinkish-brown nipples at their tips were exposed. It had an unwashed 
reek like that of the one that had traded Quick the marten pelt. 

Take skin'? it signed. That, at any rate, was what Quick thought it 
meant. He had trouble being sure; it could not use its fingers well because 
its hands were full of roots and grubs, and its gestures were blurry in 
any case. 

Yes, he answered. 

He must have understood correctly, for its next question was. Why 
club, not noise-stick? It pointed at his pistol. 

Not want hole in skin, he signed. 

It rubbed its long jaw as it considered that, then grunted, exactly like 
a man who got an unexpected answer that was still satisfying. 

As if putting a hand to its face had reminded it of the food it carried, 
it popped a grub into its mouth, chewed noisily, and swallowed. Like 
most wild sims, it was on the lean side. Quick glanced down at the fox 
carcass. To him, it was so much carrion. Not to sims. Want meat? he 
asked. 

Me? It pointed to itself, brown eyes wide with surprise. Male sims 
hunted, females gathered; probably. Quick thought, this one had never 
taken anything bigger than a mouse or ground squirrel. But it did not 
need much time to decide. Want meat, it signed firmly, leaving off the 
gesture that turned the phrase into a question. 

Quick handed the fox’s body to the sim. It gave a low hoot as it stared 
at the unaccustomed burden it held. It turned to leave, then looked back 
at the trapper, as if it expected him to take back the bounty he had given. 
Keep. Go, he signed. It hooted again and slipped away. 

Henry Quick went in a different direction, off to check his next trap. 
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As he walked, he chuckled quietly to himself. There would likely be 
consternation among the sims tonight, especially if the males had had 
a luckless day at the chase. 

The trapper paused for a moment, frowning. He did not want his gift 
to land the female sim in trouble. Among humans, that might happen 
if a woman stepped into men’s territory. With sims, on reflection, he did 
not think it would. Being less clever than men, they lacked much of the 
human capacity for jealousy. Their harsh lives also made them relentless 
pragmatists. Meat would be meat, no matter where it came from. 

Quick found a rabbit in his last trap. It was freshly dead. He skinned 
it, cleaned it, and brought it back to the clearing. 

His pack of trade goods was undisturbed. Had he been one of the 
trappers who habitually maltreated sims, he would not have dared leave 
it behind . . . but then, had he been one of that sort, he would not have 
dared travel alone in this land where men had not yet settled. 

He started his fire again, spitted the rabbit on a stick, and held it over 
the little blaze. The savory smell the lean meat gave off made his nostrils 
twitch and his mouth grow suddenly wet. He smiled, wondering what 
roast fox smelled like. 

When he woke the next morning, he rolled up his blanket and went 
over to wash in a creek that ran near the clearing. The water was bitter 
cold; he shivered all the way back to his campfire, and stood gratefully 
in front of it until he was dry. No wonder sims did not bathe, he thought 
as he dressed. And this was still August, with the days hot and muggy. 
In another month, though, snow could start falling among the peaks of 
the Rockies, the ultimate source of his little stream. He would have to 
think about heading back to inhabited country soon, unless he wanted 
to spend a long, cold winter living with the sims. 

"Not bloody likely,” he said out loud. No trapper had a lot of use for 
his fellow humans, but Quick ached to spend a couple of days with good 
bouncy company in a bordello. He was bored with his hand. 

His next set of traps surrounded a clearing a few miles northwest of 
the one where he was. The way was blazed, and to guide him if he got 
lost he had a sketch map and a list of landmarks he had made when he 
first scouted this territory. Except for the ones he had given them, none 
of the places hereabouts had names. No other man, so far as he knew, 
had seen them. 

The behavior of the local sims certainly argued for that. They had 
neither fled from him on his first appearance nor attacked him on sight. 
Having no hostile memories to overcome made establishing himself much 
easier than it would have been otherwise. 

As if thinking of the sims had conjured them up. Quick heard a crashing 
in the undergrowth off to one side of him and the hoarse, excited cries 
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of several males. They must have been chasing something big, most 
likely a deer. They were tireless trackers, and more skilled even than 
an outdoorsman like Henry Quick. They had no guns with which to kill 
at a distance, but had to rely on thrown stones and spears either tipped 
with fire-hardened wood or made from a knife gained in trade lashed to 
the end of a sapling. 

The sims’ voices rose in a chorus of triumph. They would eat well 
tonight, and for the next couple of days. Quick’s stomach rumbled. He 
was not so sure of a good meal himself When he got to the clearing that 
formed the center for his next set of traps, he set down his pack and went 
out to do some hunting of his own. 

He came back near sunset, seething with frustration beneath the calm 
shell he cultivated. The sims had had more luck than he. He was carrying 
a squirrel by the tail, but there wasn’t much meat on a squirrel. He made 
a fire, coated the squirrel with wet clay, and set it among the flames to 
bake. 

When he thought it was done, he nudged it out of the fire with a stick 
and began breaking the now-hard clay with the hilt of his dagger. The 
squirrel’s fur and skin came away with the clay, leaving behind sweet, 
tender meat ready to eat. 

Quick, unfortunately, also remained quite ready to eat after the squir- 
rel was gone. Along with his trade goods, he still had about ten pounds 
of dried, smoked buffalo meat in his pack. He worried every time he 
decided to gnaw on a strip — he might need it later. He was only a little 
hungry now, he told himself severely. He turned his back on the pack, 
avoiding temptation. 

A noise in the darkness beyond the edge of the clearing sent ice darting 
up his back and made him forget his belly. He grabbed for his rifle, 
peering out to see what sort of beast was prowling round his camp. Light 
came back red from wolves’ eyes, green from those of a spearfang. Even 
with the gun in his hand, he shivered at the thought of confronting one 
of the great cats at night. 

Try as he would, he saw nothing. A moment later, he realized why. 
A male sim stepped into the flickering circle of light his campfire 
threw — like men’s, sims’ eyes did not reflect the light that reached them. 

The male came toward him slowly, deliberately. He saw it was the one 
that had brought him the marten fur. It carried its knife in one hand, 
the hatchet he had traded it in the other. Neither weapon was raised, 
and the sim showed no hostility. Still, Quick stayed wary. No sim had 
ever visited him at night before. 

He did not set aside his rifle until the sim put down what it carried. 
Even then he had misgivings. Sims were stronger than people; if this 
one chose to grapple with him, he was in trouble. 
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But it had only freed its hands so it could use signs. You give food, it 
signed, amplifying, Meat. You give to female. 

Yes, Quick agreed. I not eat fox, not want to — He hesitated. Hand-talk 
had no way to express waste', the concept was alien to a sim’s mind. 
—put aside, he finished lamely. 

Why not eat fox? Meat good, the sim signed, and the trapper’s tight 
nerves finally eased a bit. Still, the male’s next question took him by 
surprise: Hungry now? 

Yes, he signed again, with a rueful glance in the direction he had 
thrown the squirrel’s small bones. 

Then he was surprised all over again, for the sim signed. You come 
with me to our fire, eat there. 

Go there? he asked, not quite believing he had seen correctly. He had 
always made a point of staying away from the clearing the sims used as 
their own. That was partly what he would have called politeness with 
men, but sprang more from the simple desire not to draw unwelcome 
attention to himself. Well, he seemed to have drawn attention, but not 
of the unwelcome sort. 

Come to our fire, the sim repeated. Although almost every wild band 
owned flint and steel now, fire and the memory of the time when they 
had not been able to make it still loomed large in sims’ lives. Fire meant 
to this male what home would have to Henry Quick. 

7 come, he signed, stepping toward the sim. 

It picked up its weapons, signed. Follow, and plunged into the woods. 
Quick followed as best he could. Again he was reminded how wild sims 
perforce became masters of forest craft. The male glided along so quietly 
that he felt slow and clumsy by comparison; sometimes only its lingering 
odor let him stay close to it. He suspected it could have gone faster had 
it not been leading him. 

Blinking on in front of his nose, a firefly made him jump. Other than 
that, the forest was impenetrably dark. The sim pressed on with perfect 
confidence. 

Just when Quick was beginning to wonder if anything lay behind that 
confidence, he scented woodsmoke on the breeze. The sim must also have 
caught the smell, for it said "Hoo!” — a breathy, throaty noise, the first 
sound it had made all night — and hurried ahead. A moment later, Quick 
smelled charring meat along with the smoke. He hurried too, and soon 
saw light ahead. 

The male hooted before it entered the clearing where its band was 
staying. Answering calls came back to it. They made Henry Quick think 
of shouts heard on the breeze, with the words blown away but the 
sense — here, welcome — remaining. 

Quiet fell as the trapper stepped into the open area. With the male 
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sims, it was a measuring sort of silence. Quick had encountered most of 
the dozen or so of them as they and he hunted; he had traded tools for 
furs with more than half of them. Meeting them as a group, though, 
emphasized the differences between him and them as solitary contacts 
could not. 

The females and youngsters, on the other hand, had never seen him 
before, except for the one to whom he’d given the fox carcass. Their 
stillness was more than a little fearful. But they were curious too. A 
child (for the life of him, Quick could find no better word, especially since 
young sims, like females, had a more human semblance than did grown 
males) of perhaps seven came up to him. It touched his suede trousers 
and tunic, then looked up at him, the picture of puzzlement. Strange 
skin, it signed. 

A couple of males growled warningly and one hefted a stone as Quick 
stretched out his arm. All he did, though, was roll up the fringed sleeve 
of his tunic to show what lay beneath. No hair, he signed. That was not 
strictly true, but by sim standards he might as well have been bald. Put 
on animal skins instead — warm. 

The youngster felt the trapper’s bare skin, jerked its hand away with 
a grimace. Hair better, it signed. 

Startled, Quick burst out laughing. The sims laughed too, loud and 
long. The male that had been holding a stone threw it on the ground, 
came over to Quick, and hugged him hard enough to make his ribs creak. 
He wished he could have taken more credit for winning acceptance, but 
was glad to get it no matter how it came. 

The male that had brought him tugged him toward the fire. Eat, it 
signed, and the trapper needed no further invitation. 

One leg still remained from the carcass of a buck — likely. Quick 
thought, the one he had heard the males chasing. The rest was bones, 
the big ones split to get out the marrow and the skull crushed for the 
sake of the brains. 

A grizzled male had charge of the meat. As Henry Quick came over, 
the sim picked up a chipped stone and began to carve off a chunk for 
him. He started to offer his own steel knife instead, but stopped when 
he saw the stone tool gliding through the leg of venison. A steel knife 
lasted almost forever, was easy to hone again and again, and did not 
chip. None of that, however, meant stone could not be sharp. 

Quick’s eyes widened slightly at the size of the piece the old sim gave 
him. Too much, he signed. Not eat all. 

The sim shrugged and grunted. Someone, it answered. Someone will 
if you don’t. Quick thought it meant. Even the single gesture had been 
hesitant. The trapper wondered when hand-talk had reached this band. 
Maybe it was so recently that the old sim had already been grown, and 
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only learned it imperfectly, as a man will have trouble speaking a foreign 
language he acquires after his youth. 

Watching the meat bubble and brown as he held it on a stick over the 
fire drove such speculation from his mind. Beside him, the sim that had 
brought him here was roasting an even larger piece. Less patient with 
cooking than he, it jerked its gobbet away from the flames, tossed it from 
hand to hand until it was cool enough to eat, then tore off one great bite 
after another. The venison disappeared with astonishing haste. 

Quick sat beside the sim and tried valiantly to match its pace, but its 
bigger teeth and bigger appetite meant he was outclassed. Since they 
starved so much of the time, sims made the most of good days like this 
one. The trapper was groaningly full by the time half his piece was gone, 
yet by then the male had almost finished its, and showed no signs of 
slowing down. 

He was thinking of offering it what was left of his venison when another 
sim touched him on the knee. He turned round to see the female he had 
met the day before. The female held out its left hand in a begging gesture, 
signing. Meat? with the right. 

He cut off a piece and gave it to the sim. Two youngsters were begging 
from the male next to him. It gave them some scraps. A little one that 
could hardly toddle came up to one of the children with its hand out, and 
in turn received a few tiny fragments of meat. It stared at the trapper 
as it ate. 

The male turned to Quick. More, it signed, getting up and walking 
over to pluck a handful of whortleberries off a pile of branches heavy 
with the large, purple-blue fruit. The trapper ate a few himself; their 
tart sweetness cut through the greasy film coating the inside of his 
mouth. 

Both males and females freely took the berries; no begging was in- 
volved. Only dearly won meat required that. Though they usually shared 
their prey, the males who hunted had some prior claim on it. With a 
burst of pride that made him feel foolish a moment later. Quick realized 
the female sim had treated him as if he were a hunter himself, a dominant 
member of the band. 

Despite that acceptance, he remained an object of curiosity. That, he 
knew, was natural enough — he was probably the first live creature ever 
to share the band’s campsite. If they changed their minds about him, he 
might not stay that way, either. Sims sometimes ate sims from other 
bands and, when they could catch them, men too. A good many such 
grisly episodes punctuated men’s westward expansion across America. 

But this group only found him interesting. The grizzled elder that 
tended the meat ran its hands over his clothes, as fascinated by the soft 
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suede as the youngster had been. Make, it signed, and then, after obvious 
painful groping for the sign. How? 

Skins cut to arms, legs, chest. Not stink — rub tree hark — not any tree, 
right tree. As a trapper, he knew how to tan hides; what he could not do 
was put it in terms the sim understood. Show one day, he promised. If 
a sim saw something done, it could copy as well as a man. But sims 
would not improve on a process, as men might. 

Show, the old sim agreed. It pointed to Quick’s fancy silver belt buckle. 
Show? 

Regretfully, he shook his head. He knew nothing of metalworking, 
save that it was too complex for the subhumans to fathom. 

His person fascinated the sims as much as his gear. They pointed at 
his gray eyes, then at their own, which were uniformly dark. He had to 
roll up his sleeve several times, and take off his boots to show that under 
them his feet were like theirs, if less battered and callused. His forehead, 
though, intrigued the sims most. They kept patting at it to compare it 
to their own heads, which sloped sharply back from their brow ridges 
instead of rising. 

He shuddered at the idea of eking out a living with so few resources 
to use to challenge nature. He shuddered even more when he thought 
of doing so through the winters hereabouts. On the face of it, it seemed 
impossible. The female to whom he had given the fox carcass was close 
by. He signed. How live, when snow come? 

Bad, the sim signed, repeating for emphasis. Hard. Cold. Hungry. 
Many die in cold. A shiver illustrated the idea. Far more fluent with her 
signs than the elder had been, the female went on. Dens like bear’s — brush, 
branches. Still cold. Make fire. Still cold. Cold. Cold. Cold. The sim’s eyes 
widened with dread. Winter was a worse enemy than spearfang or bear. 

With their bellies full, though, the sims, never reflective in the first 
place, did not care to look ahead. The youngsters ran through the clear- 
ing, wrestled with one another, and pestered their elders, for all the 
world like so many unruly children back in Cairo or Portsmouth or 
Philadelphia. Some of the adults made beds of branches and leaves, 
curled up, and went to sleep, ignoring the youngters’ squawks and shouts. 
A mother nursed a baby. The old sim and a young adult male squatted 
by the fire, chipping stones. The young adult absently swatted at a 
youngster that disturbed them. When it came back to watch what they 
were doing, the male let it stay. 

Other adults had a different idea for passing the time. Three or four 
couples paired off and mated. The rest of the sims paid them no particular 
attention, nor did they seem to feel the lack of privacy. When a running 
youngster was about to crash into one pair, tbe male reached out from 
its position on its knees behind the female to fend off the little one. 
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Henry Quick found the rutting sims no more interesting than did the 
rest of the band. He had been away from women a long time, but not 
long enough to think of a sim as a partner. He would as soon have coupled 
with a pack mare. 

Some trappers, he knew, did that. Some mated with sims, too. He knew 
what he thought of them: the same as most people thought. "You son of 
a sim” would start a fight anywhere in the Commonwealths. 

Thus he was taken by surprise when the female sim to whom he had 
given the fox meat touched him on the leg again, this time much higher 
up than before. Want—'? the female signed. The last gesture it used was 
not a standard part of hand-talk, but not easy to get wrong, either. 

To remove any possible misunderstanding, the female crouched on 
hands and knees, looking back over its shoulder at him. Neither that 
nor the sight of its cleft between hairy and rather boyish buttocks did 
anything to rouse his ardor. 

No, he signed; hand-talk was not made for tact. He softened his refusal 
as much as he could: You, I not same. 

The sim, luckily, seemed more curious than angry. Not fit? it asked, 
eyeing his crotch as if to gauge what his trousers concealed. He left that 
unanswered. He had seen enough sims to know their masculinity was 
hardly so rampant as jokes and stories made it out to be, but he was no 
more than average that way himself. 

Not want—? the female signed after a moment, and used that gesture 
of its own invention again. 

Full, Quick temporized. He patted his stomach. 

Apparently that impeded performance among sims too, because the 
female gave a small, regretful hoot. Later? it signed. 

The trapper shrugged and spread his hands. You, I not same, he re- 
peated. The female shrugged too, and went off to get a few more whor- 
tleberries. To Henry Quick’s relief, it did not come back to him. He’d 
meant to imply that men and sims were so different no offspring could 
come from a mating. He did not know whether the sim was bright enough 
to follow that. He did know it was a lie. 

He had never seen a crossbreed. The repugnance almost everyone felt 
for coupling with the subhumans had a lot to do with that: few of mixed 
blood were born. Fewer still lived. The human parents in the matings 
usually made sure of that, to save themselves from disgrace. The ones 
that did survive were good for driving lawyers to distraction, and for a 
host of tales whose truth the trapper was in no position to judge. 

He yawned. Back by his own campfire, he would have been asleep 
hours ago. Here he had neither his own blanket nor the nests sims made 
for themselves. He stretched out on the ground. The big blaze the sims 
had going was plenty to keep him warm. He was tired enough not to 
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worry about sleeping soft. He rolled over, threw aside a twig that was 
poking his cheek, and knew nothing more till the sun rose. 

He woke with a crick in his neck and a bladder full to bursting. He 
walked into the bushes at the edge of the clearing to relieve himself. By 
the smell, and by the way his boots squelched once or twice on the short 
journey, the sims were not so fastidious. 

They had already begun their endless daily round of foraging. Henry 
Quick was glad to see that the importunate female was gone from the 
campsite. Otherwise, he thought with wry amusement, it might have 
wanted to go into the bushes with him to see just what sort of apparatus 
he had. 

The males, who hunted in a group rather than scattering one by one, 
were still by the fire. The trapper went up to the one that had guided 
him here. Good food, he signed. 

He had a spare bootlace in one of the pouches that hung from his belt. 
He dug it out. Yes, it was long enough for him to cut a couple of lengths 
from the end and still do what he wanted with it. He cut off the extra 
pieces, tied them to the main length at one end and made loops at the 
other end of each. Then he tied the makeshift belt round the sim’s middle. 

Carry knife, axe, he signed. Have them to use. No need not have hands 
free. The sim did not seem to understand. It rubbed its chinless jaw, 
staring at Quick, but made no move to put the tools in the loops. 

The old grizzled male looked from the trapper’s belt to the leather lace 
he had given the other sim. Its eyes lit. It let out a soft hiss of wonder; 
Quick remembered making that very same noise when, as a boy, he had 
seen his first steam railroad engine. 

The grizzled sim stepped forward, took the knife from the younger 
male’s hand, and thrust it through one loop. Then it pointed, first at the 
hatchet, then at the second loop. It gave an imperative barking call, 
pointed again. It might never have learned hand-talk well, Henry Quick 
thought, but its years had given it a wisdom of its own. 

After it repeated its gestures a third time, the younger sim finally got 
the idea. It pushed the hatchet handle into the vacant loop; the head 
kept the hatchet from falling through. The sim looked at its empty hands, 
at the tools it still had with it. Suddenly it grinned an enormous grin. 
Good, it signed at Quick. Good. Good. Good. 

Have more? another male asked. Make? 

No more. Henry Quick apologetically spread his hands. He suggested. 
Make from plants, from skins — 

The old sim could follow hand-talk, no matter how much trouble it had 
using the gestures. Make, it signed, and pointed to itself. Before long. 
Quick suspected, every sim in the band, or at least every hunting male, 
would be sporting a belt. Some would be made of vines and break, others 
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of green hides that would stink and get hard and wear out quickly. They 
would be better than no belts at all, he supposed. 

He was pleased to have found something to give in exchange for the 
feast of the night before. Sims had so little that he was surprised they 
had offered to share, in spite of his earlier gift. Now they were less likely 
to resent him for accepting. 

In daylight, the journey back to his trap line took less than half as 
long as it had by night. When he returned to the clearing where his 
latest camp was, he checked his pack. No sims had been near it, though 
they never would have had a better chance to steal. On the other hand, 
he thought, smiling, they’d had plenty just as good. 

He went the round of the traps near the clearing, reset the ones that 
needed it, and dealt with the couple of furs he had taken. He should have 
had one more; a trap still held the bloody hind leg of a ringtail. That 
was all that was left of the black-masked beast, though. When he first 
saw the tracks around the trap, he thought the sims had robbed him 
after all. Then he noticed the clawmarks in front of the toes. A bear had 
taken the chance to seize prey that could not flee. 

He swore, but resignedly; that sort of thing had happened to him many 
times before, and would again. Bears could be as big a nuisance as sims. 
Some bands of sims, like the one in whose territory he was now, could 
be made to see that working with him got them more than robbing him 
did. The only thing a bear understood was a bullet. 

A grouse boomed, somewhere off among the spruce. Henry Quick forgot 
about the fear, at least with the front part of his mind. He sidled toward 
the noise. The grouse’s dull brown feathers concealed it on its perch, but 
not well enough. He got almost close enough to knock it down with a 
club before he shot it. 

He bled and gutted the bird, handling the gall bladder with care so it 
would not break and spill its noxious contents into the body cavity. He 
wished he were back at his base camp; the grouse would be better eating 
after hanging for several days. But he was on the move, and had no time 
for such refinements. The dark, rich meat would be plenty good enough 
tonight. 

So it proved, though he roasted it a couple of minutes too long; grouse 
was best rare. He would have liked to flavor it with some bacon instead 
of crumbs from his salt beef, but the rashers he’d brought were long gone; 
he’d eaten them as soon as they began to go rancid. 

Picking his teeth with the point of his knife, he laughed at himself 
All this fretting about fancy cooking was a sure sign he’d been in the 
wilderness too long. That night he dreamt of eating pastry full of fruit 
and cream until he had to cut a new notch in his belt, in its own way as 
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sensual a dream as his more usual imaginings of sweet-scented girls 
reaching up to him from featherbeds thick enough to smother in. 

Waking hungry to a blanket in the middle of a forest clearing was 
hard. Even eating what was left of the grouse did not help much, though 
it would have been an expensive luxury if ordered in a cafe east of the 
mountains. Too much of what he did involved things that were expensive 
luxuries east of the mountains. What he craved were the luxuries he 
could only get back there. 

The intensity of that craving ended up undoing him. The next clearing 
around which he had a set of traps was over on the west side of the one 
the sims used. The trail he had blazed to it swung a lot farther north 
than it had to, so he could give the sims’ clearing a wide berth. Now that 
the subhumans had shown how friendly they were, he decided to take 
the direct route. If he did that the rest of the time he was there, he 
thought, he could save several days’ travel and set out for the fleshpots 
of the east that much sooner. The sims, he told himself, would not mind. 

Nor did they. He happened on a party of hunting males not long after 
he set out. Several saw him, and nodded his way as they might have to 
one of their own band. But he had not reckoned on the bear. 

For all his woodscraft, the first he knew of it was when it loomed up 
on its hind legs like some ancient, brooding god, not fifty feet from him. 
In that moment he had a good shot at its chest and belly, but he held his 
fire. Bears, even silvered bears like this one, rarely attacked without 
being provoked. 

But it did not do to count on a bear, either. This one peered his way. 
He was close enough to see its nostrils flare as it took his scent. It gave 
an oddly piglike grunt, dropped to all fours, and barreled toward him. 

He threw his rifle to his shoulder, fired, and ran. The bear screamed. 
He heard its thunderous stride falter. But it still came on, roaring its 
pain to the world and crashing through bushes and furs like a runaway 
railroad engine. And in a sprint a bear, even a wounded bear, is faster 
than a man. 

Henry Quick wished he had time to reload. Back in Plymouth Com- 
monwealth, he had heard before he set out on this trapping run, they 
had most of the kinks out of a repeating rifle. He would have given five 
years' worth of furs to have one now. He threw away the gun he did have 
so he could run faster. If he lived, he’d come back for it. 

He never remembered feeling the blow that shattered his right leg. 
All he knew at the time was that, instead of sprinting in one direction, 
he was suddenly spinning and rolling through the undergrowth in a very 
different one. That saved his life. The bear had to change directions too, 
and it was also hurt. 

In the second or two its hobbling charge gave him, he jerked out his 
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pistol, cocked it, and squeezed the trigger. He seemed to have forever to 
shoot. His hand was steady, with the eerie steadiness the shock of a bad 
injury can bring. The bear’s mouth gaped in a horrible snarl; the pistol 
ball shattered a fang before burying itself in the beast’s brain. The bear 
sighed and fell over, dead. 

"God, that was close,” the trapper said in a calm, conversational voice. 
He started to pull himself to his feet — and the instant he tried to put 
any weight on his leg, all the pain his nervous system had denied till 
then flooded over him. He fainted before he could shriek. 

The sun had moved a fair distance across the sky when he came back 
to himself The moment he did, he wished he could escape to uncon- 
sciousness again. He tasted blood, and realized he had bitten his lip. He 
had not noticed. That pain was a trickle, set against the all-consuming 
torrent in his leg. 

Tears were streaming down his face by the time he managed to sit up; 
the world had threatened to gray out several times in the process. His 
trouser leg was wet too, not only from where he’d pissed himself while 
unconscious but also farther down, where the bear had struck him. Blood 
was soaking through the suede. 

He held himself steady with one hand in a thornbush while he walked 
the other down his leg to the injury. Something hard and sharp was 
pressing against the inside of his trousers. He groaned, this time not just 
from the pain. With a compound fracture — and heaven only knew how 
much other damage in there — he would soon be as dead as if the bear 
had killed him cleanly. He wished it had — this way hurt worse. 

His hands shook so badly that he took a quarter of an hour to reload 
his pistol. A lead ball would end his misery no less than the bear’s. But 
after the weapon was ready, he did not raise it to his head. If he had 
been able to charge it with powder and wadding and bullet, how could 
pain’s grip on him be absolute? 

He began to drag himself toward the bear. That took longer than 
loading the gun had, though the body was only a handful of paces from 
him: he passed out several times on the way. At last he reached the 
carcass. If he was going to try to live, he would need to eat. The bear 
was food, for as long as it stayed fresh. 

The pistol ball left no visible wound, now that the bear’s mouth was 
closed in death. Quick’s first shot, with the rifle, had torn along the left 
side of the beast’s neck and lodged in its shoulder. It might have been 
a mortal wound, but not quickly enough to have done the trapper any 
good. 

He tried to push the point of his broken shinbone back into his flesh, 
and failed repeatedly: the pain was too much to stand. He did drag himself 
to a sapling close by the bear’s carcass and cut it down with his knife. 
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Then, using the lace from his left boot, he tied the sapling to his leg. It 
was not much of a splint, but a little better than nothing; with it on, the 
broken pieces did not grind together quite so agonizingly. 

He set out to make a fire, against the coming chill of night and the 
chill of his damaged body and for cooking a bloody gobbet he had worried 
off the bear’s shoulder. He was still crumbling dry leaves for tinder when 
the hunting party of male sims came upon him. 

He did not realize they were there until they were almost on top of 
him. Along with their crude weapons, they carried squirrels and rabbits, 
a snake, and a couple of birds: not a great day’s bag by any means. They 
looked in wonder from Henry Quick to the bear and back again. You 
kill? one asked. After a little while, he recognized it as the male that 
had brought him the marten fur. 

Understanding its hand-talk and responding took all the concentration 
and strength the trapper had. I kill bear, he answered. Bear hurt 
me — break leg bone. 

The sims grimaced. One gave an involuntary hiss of pain. Another 
pointed at the rude splint. Why stick? 

Hold bone pieces still — hurt less. Quick changed the subject; his leg did 
not hurt much less. He waved at the dead bear. Cut up meat — take to 
your fire. He could not hope to eat a twentieth part of it before it spoiled. 

The sims could have done what they wanted with the bear no matter 
what he said, but his free giving of it seemed to take them aback. Come 
with us, eat with us again? signed the male he knew. 

He had prayed it would ask that. The band of sims, he knew, was his 
only hope of living through the winter, though he had scorned the thought 
not long before. It was his only hope of living longer than a few days, 
come to that. Even if his leg healed well, he would not be able to travel 
for months. And with the injury he had, he had a bad feeling it would 
not heal well. 

A male with a broken front tooth was signing at the one he knew best: 
Kill, it urged. More meat. 

Kill, another male agreed. No hunt, no walk. Lie by fire, eat. Cold soon. 
No food to give. No good to us. Kill. 

In other circumstances. Quick might have agreed with those sims. He 
would be a burden for the band, and one more mouth to feed when they 
went hungry themselves. Unless he could find a way to make himself 
valuable to them, he was done for. Take me to fire, then take all tools in 
pack, he offered. 

One of the sims, unfortunately, was smart enough to see the flaw in 
that. Kill, then take tools, it signed. 

He almost gave up then. As with a bullet, a spear going into his chest 
or a club breaking his head would put him out of his pain. But he had 
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not shot himself, and he did not want to end as a feast for subhumans. 
He forced his battered wits to work. Take me to fire, make more tools. 
That was the best he could do. If it did not appeal to the sims, he was 
dinner. 

The male that had brought him the marten pelt hooted. Make noise 
sticks'? it asked. He could see the eagerness on its broad features. 

No, he signed, hating to have to do it — but even had he had metal to 
hand, he did not know how to make a gun. Use noise stick to kill game 
near fire. 

He happened to think of bows and arrows. They were rare in the 
Commonwealths, but some rich men back east liked to hunt with them, 
claiming they were more sporting than guns. Quick cared nothing for 
sport. He was interested in surviving. Make thing like noise stick, but 
quiet, he signed. 

Kill far like noise stick? the male asked. 

Not that far. Farther than spear. 

The sims shouted at one another, not so much arguing as trying to 
intimidate. Finally the male that had brought Quick the marten fur 
signed, Take, and pointed to him. He tried without much luck to stifle 
a shriek as two sims hauled him upright. Others fell to butchering the 
bear. Soon they were toting slabs of meat bigger than than those a man 
could easily carry. 

That strength also helped the pair over whose shoulders Quick had 
draped his arms. All the same, the journey to the band’s clearing was 
a nightmare. It would have been dreadful even with careful men hauling 
the trapper. It was worse with sims. They were not deliberately cruel, 
but they were careless. Several times his broken leg hit the ground so 
hard he thought it would fall off. He rather wished it would. Mercifully, 
he passed out again before the hunting party got home. 

The anguish when his bearers let him down like a sack of meal brought 
him back to himself. Sims were all he could see as he peered blearily 
upward. Their thick odor clogged his nostrils. 

He felt blood flowing down his leg again. The thought of getting the 
sims to set the broken bone made him sweat cold, but leaving it untended 
was worse. Take off stick, he signed. Take off boots, pants. The sims 
grunted in puzzlement; the hand-talk gesture for trousers meant nothing 
to them, since they had never seen any except his. He pointed at his pair, 
and they understood. Fix bone, put stick back on, put another stick on, 
hold bone in place. He thought of something else. Hold me down. I yell, 
you do anyhow. 

The sims hooted in dismay when they saw how he was hurt. He die, 
a female signed flatly. 

He live, he make for us, answered the male he knew. 
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He live. That was another female. After a moment, he recognized it as 
the one that had wanted to couple with him. Well, no danger of that now, 
he thought, and even in his torment almost laughed. 

The grizzled sim pushed forward. Make? it signed. Good. Live. That 
was the most sign-talk the trapper had ever seen from it. 

He turned his head away. The sight of his red-smeared white tibia 
sticking through his flesh was making him even sicker than he felt 
already. Push bone into leg, he signed. Make straight, like other leg. 

Till then, he had only thought he knew what pain was. Again, the 
sims were not cruel on purpose; again, that did not help. No one could 
have set the fracture without badly hurting him. That the would-be 
healers were inexperienced subhumans made things worse, but perhaps 
not by much. 

Some unmeasureable time later, his agony lessened, if only by a tiny 
fraction. He chose to believe that was because the two pieces of bone 
were properly aligned. If not, he knew he could bear no more. His throat 
was raw from screaming; he could feel the blood slick on his hands, where 
his nails had bitten into his palms. 

Tie sticks on, he signed. Tie tight. Hold bones in place. His senses failed 
him before the sims were done. This time they did not return to him at 
once. 

When at last he woke again, the sun was in his eyes. It was in the 
wrong part of the sky. It was, he realized, the next morning. His leg felt 
dreadful, which was a marvelous improvement on how it had felt the day 
before. 

He looked around. Most of the sims were long gone from the clearing, 
the males to hunt, the females to forage. Youngsters ran around. A couple 
of aging females kept an eye on them, as did the grizzled male. It chipped 
at stones, stuck the ends of saplings into the fire so they would make 
stronger spearpoints. 

The female that had wanted him came out of the woods. Its arms were 
full of berries and roots; it carried a small dead snake in its left hand. 
When it saw he was conscious, it set down its prizes and came over to 
stoop beside him. After a moment it rose again, to return with a chunk 
of charred bear meat. Eat, it signed. 

His stomach twisted. He was not ready for food, but he had a raging 
thirst. Water, he signed. His trousers still lay beside him. He took his 
canteen off his undone belt. A little water, none too fresh, sloshed in it. 
He drained the canteen, held it out to the female sim. Fill, he signed, 
and then discovered he had to explain how — the idea had never occurred 
to the sim. 

It hurried away, returning quickly: the stream was not far away. The 
chill, sparkling water flowing down Quick’s throat was one of the most 
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delicious things he had ever felt. He gave the female the canteen for a 
refill; he felt warm, though the day was still early. 

He saw a thick branch, not far from the fire, and a hatchet lying on 
the ground close to it — the sims knew nothing of rust. The grizzled sim 
was watching him with interest. Chop, he signed to it, indicating with 
his hands a length of about eight inches. 

It eagerly picked up the hatchet, and fell to work with a will. When 
it was done, it handed him the piece of wood. Make? it signed, more 
curiosity on its face than he expected to find in a subhuman. 

He began hollowing out the branch with his dagger. The work took 
most of the day. It was interrupted when he had to move his bowels. He 
could do nothing but lie in his own filth. After a while, an old female, 
wrinkling its broad, flat nose, got a handful of leaves and carried the 
dropping away. He hoped the sim would clean him too, but it did not. 
Sighing, he went back to his carving. 

When the rude cup was done, he explained with signs what it was good 
for. The grizzled male took some time to understand. When at last it did, 
it hurried off to test the marvel for itself. It came back with a wide grin 
on its face. Standing where he could see it, it held the cup over its head 
and poured water into its mouth from arm’s length. It got wet, but it did 
not seem to care. 

The female that had wanted him returned from another foraging trip. 
It handed him another piece of cold cooked bear meat. Eat, it signed 
again. This time he felt ready to try. The flesh tasted like beef, but was 
greasier. His stomach, long empty, churned uneasily. 

His bowels moved again not long after that. The young female dealt 
with the mess in the same way the old one had before. It came back, 
though, with more leaves, and did a rough job of wiping him. 

Thanks, he signed. It only grunted; the gesture meant nothing to it. 
Back in the settled parts of the Commonwealths, where sims served men, 
polite phrases had come into hand-talk. They had not, however, become 
part of the rough, abridged version this band used. Quick shook his head, 
sorry he could not express the gratitude he felt. 

The last thing he remembered when he fell asleep that night was 
seeing the grizzled sim hard at work on another cup. The one he had 
made was in front of it. Every so often it would pick his up and study 
it, as if to remind itself what it was doing. 

The trapper woke before sunrise, shivering. He had thought of the pain 
in his leg as a fire before; now it was hot in the most literal sense. He 
put a hand to his forehead. Fever, he thought. It was the last coherent 
thought he had for a long time. 

He never knew how long he lay in delirium; the hours and days 
stretched and twisted like taffy. Every once in a while, something would 
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lodge in his memory. He recalled a young sim bending over to peer down 
at him, its solemn face so close to his that it filled his field of vision. A 
mite was crawling across its cheek. The mite seemed more interesting 
to him than the little sim. 

He remembered telling the male that had brought him the marten fur 
how to get coffee stains out of linen. He went into great detail, though 
the sim knew nothing of either coffee or linen and understood not a word 
of English. Using hand-talk never occurred to him. After a while, the 
sim went away. Quick kept on talking until his mind clouded again. 

He remembered being fed two or three times, all of them by the female 
that had wanted him. The first time, he choked on a piece of meat and 
had to struggle to spit it out. After that, the sim gave him only soft, 
pasty food. He watched it chewing meat and fruit before passing them 
on to him, as if he were a just-weaned infant. He knew he should have 
been disgusted, but lacked the strength. He did not spit out the food, 
either. 

He heard deep, racking coughing, and marveled that his lungs and 
throat were not worn raw. Only gradually, over a couple of days, did he 
realize he was not the one coughing. A little after that, the noise stopped, 
or he stopped noticing it; he did not figure out which until much later. 

He remembered the female shaking him back into foggy awareness of 
the world around him. It held a plant in front of his face, a plant with 
downy, gray-green leaves, each cut into blunt lobes and teeth. The flower- 
heads held many small, tubular pinkish-white flowers. They were sere 
and brown now, well past their peak. Dusty maiden, the plant was 
called — one of the thousands of little nondescript shrubs that grew in the 
woods. 

He laughed foolishly; he was a good way past his peak too, he thought. 
"Not quite ready for flowers, though,” he said out loud. The sense of the 
words brought him closer to real consciousness. He was not far from 
being ready for flowers, and knew it. 

The female held the root against his lips. Eat, it signed over and over 
until he opened his mouth. It thrust the root in. He gagged, bit down. 
Dirt crunched between his teeth. So did the root. It tasted horrid. When 
he tried to spit it out, the female sim held a hand over his mouth and 
would not let him. It kept signing. Eat. With no other choice, he did. 
Tears of rage and weakness filled his eyes. 

The next thing he remembered was thinking it had started to rain. 
But when he opened his eyes, the sun was shining. Yet he was wet. 
Sweat covered every inch of his body. It dripped from his nose and trickled 
through his beard and matted hair. He put a hand to his forehead. It 
was cooler. His fever had broken. He drifted away again, but into some- 
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thing closer to natural sleep than to the oblivion in which he had wan- 
dered before. 

When he woke again, the female sim was trying to feed him another 
plant like the last one, but even more bedraggled. This time, the sim 
broke off the root and forced it into his mouth. The taste was just as bad 
as he remembered but, gagging, he got the thing down. After he had 
swallowed, the female brought him a cup of water and held his head 
while he drank it. He did not think the cup was the one he had made. 

He had another sweating spell during his next sleep, and stayed awake 
some little while when he came out of it. The female sim seemed to have 
taken over his nursing. It greeted him with yet another dusty maiden 
plant. He no longer tried to fight its ministrations. Enough of his wits 
were back for him to realize that, however acrid and revolting the roots 
it was giving him tasted, they were doing him good. 

He came awake again at dawn, thinking how hungry he was. He tried 
to raise himself up on an elbow. The effort left him gasping before be 
finally succeeded. But no matter how weak he was, he was at last in 
command of his faculties once more. 

He took stock of himself, looking down the length of his body. He 
whistled, soft and low. "No wonder I’m hungry,” he said out loud; his 
voice was a rusty croak. The fever had melted the flesh from his bones. 
Every rib was plainly visible (he had no idea when the sims had taken 
off his tunic), and his legs were bird-scrawny. 

The splints, he saw with relief, were still on his right calf. It ached 
fiercely, but now the pain was at a level he could bear. Yellow serum 
oozed from the scab where the bone had stabbed through his skin, yet 
his right leg felt not much warmer than the other one. Despite the splints, 
the leg had a kink in it that had not been there before. 

He did not care. He was healing. A limp — even a cane the rest of his 
life — would be a small price to pay. He marveled that he was alive at 
all. 

Because the agony in his leg had diminished, he was able to take stock 
of his other bodily shortcomings, which were considerable. He felt raw, 
running sores on his back and buttocks, not surprising when he had been 
lying there so long. There were more on the insides of his thighs, from 
imperfectly cleaned wastes. But he was not lying in a great, stinking 
pool of his own filth. The sims must have dragged him from spot to spot 
in their clearing. He had no memory of it. 

Most of the subhumans were already out looking for food. One of the 
old females that kept an eye on the youngsters while their parents foraged 
walked in front of him. Food, he signed. 

The old female gave back a pace. "Hoo!” it said in surprise; he must 
have been an inert lump so long that the sims no longer expected any- 
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thing else from him. The old female brought him some berries. They 
were the unripe and overripe ones none of the subhumans had wanted. 
Again, Henry Quick did not care. Half-starved as he was, they tasted 
wonderful. 

He tried to roll on his side, but even splinted, even beginning to mend, 
his leg would not let him. His bedsores — he could think of no better name 
for them — snarled as his weight (;pme back down on them. He was not 
going anywhere, even so short a distance, for a while yet. He abandoned 
the slender dream he’d let grow again of getting back across the moun- 
tains before the snow fell. 

The female sim that had been caring for him returned, bearing what 
looked like a chunk of log. The old female gave an excited hoot, pointed 
to Quick. Seeing him conscious, the other sim dropped its burden and 
dashed over to him. It had also been carrying another dusty maiden 
plant. 

This time he took the plant from the sim’s hand and ate it before he 
could be told to. Whatever was in that root was better medicine than 
most of the ones the doctors back in Cairo had. When he had choked it 
down, he signed, Eaf? 

Eat, the female sim echoed, grinning hugely. One of the hatchets from 
Quick’s pack was lying close by. The sim struck the log it had brought 
in. Punk flew; the log was old. Two or three more strokes served to split 
it. It was full of big, fat beetle larvae. They squirmed in the dirt. Youngs- 
ters came running up to pop them into their mouths. 

The female sim skewered several grubs on a twig, held them over the 
fire, and brought them to Quick. The trapper gulped, then sighed. If he 
was going to live with sims, he would have to live like a sim, and that 
was that. He screwed his eyes shut, but he ate. Perhaps hunger seasoned 
the grubs, for he did not find them as disgusting as he expected. Compared 
to the medicinal root, they were delicious. 

The female sim fetched him a cup of water. He wondered how many 
times it had done that while his wits wandered. Few human nurses would 
have been so patient. 

The water made his bladder fill up. He did not want to piss himself, 
not now when he was awake. He called to the female sim. When he had 
its attention, he signed. Fill cup with piss from me? Not piss on ground 
here. 

"Hoo,” the sim said softly, as the subhumans often did when meeting 
an idea they had not thought of The sim held a cup between his legs. 
It took hold of his penis to put the tip inside the cup as matter-of-factly 
as if it were handling his toe. Urinating without fouling himself was 
another of the pleasures that accompanied healing. 
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He thought of something. Not drink from this cup, he signed. This 
cup — piss only. 

"Hoo,” the female said again. 

For all his improvement, the trapper still slept as much as a young 
child. He was asleep when the hunting party of males returned, a little 
before sunset. When he woke the next morning, most of them were gone 
again. The male that had brought him the marten pelt, however, 
crouched beside him, plainly waiting for him to rouse. 

That waiting was as far as politeness went among sims. They had no 
small talk. As soon as the male saw Quick’s eyes on it, it signed. Make 
thing like noise stick. 

Quick frowned. He had hoped the sim had forgotten the promise he’d 
made as he thrashed on the ground in anguish. He had only the vaguest 
idea of how to make a bow, to say nothing of arrows. Unfortunately, the 
sim remembered. He would have to learn. 

If it was going to propel its arrow, a bow had to be of springy wood. 
The trapper pointed to one of the spruces at the edge of the clearing. 
Fetch me little tree like that, he signed. He held his hands about four feet 
apart. The sim went into the woods. It soon came back with a sapling 
such as he had described. A knife lay close enough for him to reach it. 
He began cutting branches off the trunk. The sim watched for a while, 
then decided nothing was going to happen right away. It picked up its 
hatchet and a stout club and went off to hunt. 

Because Quick was stuck on his back, trimming the sapling was a 
slow, awkward job. He managed to twist enough to prop himself up on 
his left elbow. He used his left hand to hold the fragrant trunk and carved 
away with his right, but things still did not go well. He looked round for 
the grizzled sim. The old male could help, and would probably be inter- 
ested in what he was up to. 

He did not see the old male. Thinking back, he had not seen it since 
his wits came back. When the female that cared for him returned from 
a foraging trip, he asked about it. Dead, the female signed, a thumbs- 
down gesture old as the Roman arena. The sim amplified it with a racking 
burst of coughs. Reminded, Quick recalled the paroxysms he had heard 
in his delirium. 

Once more he was frustrated because he could not make the polite 
expressions of sympathy he could have with speech. After some thought, 
he signed. Bad for band. 

Bad for band, the female agreed. Tool-maker. All sims could use and 
make tools, of course, but as with men some were better than others. The 
grizzled sim had lived long enough to gain a great deal of experience, 
too. If it had not passed on all it knew, the band would indeed suffer. 
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Henry Quick wondered how much he could help there. What hurt the 
band would also hurt him. 

By the end of the day, he had the trunk of the spruce bare of branches 
and a notch carved in either end. Good help, he signed to the female. It 
smiled back at him. He realized he had to make a conscious effort to 
smell it these days, probably, he thought, because by now his own odor 
was as strong as its. 

About then the males came back. They were smeared with blood but 
triumphant; they carried a plump doe already cut in pieces. The females 
and youngsters greeted them with glad cries. The band would feast to- 
night. 

The male that had brought Quick the marten fur ambled over and 
picked up the would-be bow. It scowled, eyebrows working on the heavy 
brow ridges. Not like noise stick, it signed ominously. Had it had a sign 
for fake, it would have used it. 

Not like, the trapper admitted, adding. Do like, when done. The sim 
grunted, a noise redolent of skepticism. Quick’s eye fell on the hind leg 
from which another male was carving chunks. He had intended to use 
another bootlace as a bowstring, but he only had two, and the sims would 
need more bows than that . . . assuming he could make any at all. Sinew 
might serve in place of leather. 

Save — he signed, and then paused, grinding his teeth: he did not 
remember the sign for "sinew.” Eventually, by pointing to the tendons 
in his own wrist and at the back of the sim’s ankles, he put across his 
meaning. The male gave him a dubious look no butler would have been 
ashamed of, but went over to the sim acting as butcher and passed the 
message along. That male shrugged as if to say the trapper was daft, 
but eventually set beside him several glistening white lengths, each with 
bits of flesh still clinging to it. 

He did not work on the bow for several days after that. His fever 
returned. It was not strong enough to drive him into delirium, but did 
leave him shivering and miserable. He glumly crunched the dusty 
maiden roots the female sim brought him, and wished he felt more like 
a human being, or even a healthy sim. 

Because he was still aware of his surroundings, he really noticed then 
the care the female sim gave him. It fed him, got him water, cleansed 
him, hauled him from place to place to keep him from lying in his own 
dung. It might not have been as gentle as a human nurse, but it was 
more conscientious than most. 

Not only was this spell of fever less severe than the last had been, it 
was shorter. Yet even after Quick began to feel better, he kept on waking 
up chilled. Only when he saw the sims also clutching themselves, build- 
ing thicker piles of bedding, and huddling close to the fire did he un- 
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derstand the weather was what was changing. Autumn was drawing 
near, and hard on its heels would come winter. 

The sims did what they could to get ready for it. They brought in stones 
and brush, which they began to work into a windbreak. As the days went 
by, it grew thicker and taller, and extended all the way around the 
clearing, with a couple of thin spots through which the sims could push. 
They also stacked up great heaps of firewood; once the snow started, it 
would not be so easy to collect. Quick’s hatchets helped them there. They 
could not have cut so much wood with their crude tools alone. 

Some of them even realized it. The male that had brought the trapper 
the marten pelt hefted its hatchet when it saw he was watching and 
signed. Good. 

It was less happy, however, over his efforts to make arrows that were 
worth anything. Finding really straight lengths of branch was hard 
enough. Getting points on them proved worse. Because the sims used 
stone tools. Quick had assumed they could easily chip out little stone 
arrowheads. But the tools they were used to making were hand-sized 
choppers and scrapers. They had never done the fine, tiny flakework 
arrowheads required. If Quick had shown them how, they could have 
duplicated his efforts. He had no skill in shaping stone, though, and soon 
discovered that knowing what he wanted was very different from know- 
ing how to make it. 

By the time the first frost appeared on the windbreak, he no longer 
worried about getting knocked over the head for failing to produce. If 
the sims decided to do that, he could not stop them, but that fatalistic 
certainty was only a small part of what gradually let him relax. 

Far more important was that the sims accepted him. They had grown 
accustomed to him lying by the fire, and no longer saw him as much 
different from one of themselves, except that he could not move. His chief 
worry became a fear of what would happen if a youngster tripped over 
his broken leg while playing. Where the young sims had once crowded 
up to gape at him, now they were so careless around him that he some- 
times wondered if they remembered he was there. 

The leg still hurt. It also itched savagely; he rubbed the flesh round 
the healing gash raw until he understood the itch came from far within. 
He healed despite the itch, little by little. Milestones were small, but he 
treasured them; the day he could sit up, the day he could roll onto his 
side to air the sores on his back and behind, the day those sores started 
to scab over. 

Milestones or not, he remained immobile, save when a sim dragged 
him along. Except for his annoyingly troublesome work on the bow, he 
had little to do but lie by the fire and watch the members of the band. 
Just as they accepted him, so he came to think of them more and more 
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as individuals, as people, rather than as subhumans, animals really, to 
evade or exploit. 

Looking back, he supposed the beginning of that process came when 
he finally decided that thinking of the male that had brought him the 
marten skin by that clumsy handle was more trouble that it was worth. 
He decided to call it Martin and have done. Giving the sim a man’s name 
helped him think of it as being more like a man. 

One by one, he named all the sims. Most of his names were just tags 
in his own mind. The sims had so much trouble reproducing the sounds 
of English that they could not use his names themselves, which made 
him hesitate to apply them. Martin, however, soon learned what noise 
meant him (with a man’s name, Martin was also harder to think of as 
it). 

The female that cared for Henry Quick also rapidly figured out what 
names were for. He called her Sal. 

Even though he continued to improve, he knew how dependent on her 
he still was. He whittled away at a couple of branches, slowly turning 
them into crutches, but he was not ready to try them yet. A fall, a slip, 
would put paid to weeks of slow recovery. In any case, he had nowhere 
to go now that the weather was changing. 

Sal went right on caring for him as she had all along. She also got 
better and better as his assistant in the effort to unravel the secrets of 
the bow. She would have been better yet, he thought glumly, had her 
mentor been worth a damn. She faithfully copied his blunders one by 
one, but stopped making them as soon as he did. He knew a lot of people 
back in the Commonwealths who, having settled on a particular mistake, 
would keep making it till the end of time. 

He also knew a lot of people who would have turned up their noses — in 
the most literal sense — at the continuing unpleasant labor involved in 
disposing of his wastes and getting the filth off him afterwards. Sal never 
faltered. In the days when he was still on his feet, he had improvised a 
good many strange wipes for his hindquarters, but in that regard Sal’s 
ingenuity outdid his. He was grateful, and sometimes amused. He knew 
perfectly well that he never would have thought of using grouse feathers, 
for instance. 

Sal also kept using that same wooden cup to help him pass water. He 
sometimes thought the simple desire to piss while upright would be what 
finally drove him to his feet. He was glad he had the sense to recognize 
that urge as a sign of returning health, and did not try to act on it too 
soon. 

Another sign came not long afterwards, on a day where, even by the 
fire, the wind held a chilly promise of the snow that would come soon. 
As he had countless times before. Quick called Sal’s name and asked for 
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the cup. She finished working the seeds out of a couple of pinecones she 
had found, brought it over to him. 

She took him in hand, again as she had so often before. What happened 
then, though, was new and strange, for he felt himself stiffening at the 
sim’s touch. 

It was hard to say which of them was more surprised. Henry Quick 
had been lustful enough out on the trap line, but there is nothing like 
a compound fracture of the leg and a long bout of fever to make a man 
put aside such concerns. 

Had Sal ignored his rise, simply put his penis in the cup and waited, 
the moment would have passed. The sim seemed about to do just that, 
then paused, looked down, and quietly said, "Hoo!” 

Quick started to sign for Sal to take her hand away, but the sim, still 
perhaps more in the spirit of experimentation than anything else, stroked 
him for the first time with deliberate intent. His recovering body re- 
sponded to the touch before his mind could will it not to. And in any 
event, once he was fully, rampantly, and so unexpectedly erect, his mind 
had very little to say. 

The sim swung astride him, lowered onto him. He gasped; entering Sal 
felt no different from having a woman. Even so, seeing her there above 
him, hairy, chinless, and heavy-browed, made him shut his eyes in a 
spasm of revulsion. 

Yet the act went on, whether he watched or not. And indeed, closing 
his eyes, regardless of his reason, made matters seem much more fa- 
miliar. He felt the thick hair on Sal’s thighs and buttocks as she rode 
him, but that sensation was distant, insignificant, when set against the 
explosion building in his loins. Nor were the small, wordless noises the 
sim made unlike the ones he had heard in bedrooms back in the Com- 
monwealths. Too often those were from women who sighed more for his 
coins on the dresser than for himself; the sim had no such art. 

No wonder, then, that his hips bucked of themselves, or that his hands 
reached out to take hold of Sal’s breasts. He almost jerked them away 
again, for the hair that covered all the breasts but the nipples reminded 
him he was in no bedroom now. Then climax swept over him, and for an 
endless instant he did not care where he was. 

Sal rolled away as soon as he was through. He kept his eyes shut, 
trying to sort things out; he felt simultaneously as fine and as wretched 
as he could ever recall. 

He opened his eyes. Sal was looking at him. He nodded, not yet trusting 
either speech or hand-talk. The sim nodded back. Good, Sal signed. 

"All right,” the trapper said, surprising himself as usual when he spoke 
out loud. His equanimity was coming back. How many times had he told 
himself that if he was going to live with the sims he would have to live 
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like a sim? A wry grin settled on his face. Eating grubs was all very well, 
but he had not expected to take things quite this far. 

Again? Sal asked, and no grin, no matter how wry, could survive that 
question. Once he could explain away, even to himself, as something 
beyond his control. Repeating the act, though, would be committing him- 
self to what he, along with almost everyone in the Commonwealths, 
thought of as disgusting. 

And yet the coupling had not been the sordid sort of masturbation he 
imagined mating with a mare or ewe might be. Sal had been a partner 
in the act, not a mere uncomprehending receptacle for his lust. Indeed, 
that he was being asked whether he wanted to go again said a good deal. 
In the end, the question, more than anything else, was what decided 
him. 

"All right,” he repeated. The sim could not have understood his words, 
but got the meaning from his tone. As sims were wont to do, Sal took 
him literally, and at once set about restoring his manhood. He thought 
that would be futile so soon after the first round, but his body, long 
deprived, proved him wrong. The sim mounted him again. Normally he 
preferred riding to being ridden, but his leg made that not worth thinking 
about. 

This time the joining was slower, less fervent. Quick left his eyes open. 
The sims in the clearing were paying hardly more attention to him and 
Sal than they would have to a pair of their own kind, and the difference, 
he judged, was not prurience, only curiosity about how he performed. 
Once they saw he functioned much like them, they went back to whatever 
they had been doing. 

He still did not look much at Sal, concentrating instead on what he 
was feeling. As before, that was like in its essence to having a woman, 
but now he noticed the peripheral differences more. The hairiness of the 
sim’s body distracted him once or twice. Only later did he wonder if his 
own relatively smooth skin was as strange to Sal. 

He did notice the sim’s strength when she — in the middle of coupling, 
he could not think of Sal as it — grasped him as they mated. He had never 
bedded a woman at least as strong as he was. 

That thought diverted Quick’s attention again. He wondered how the 
males would react to his joining the band in this last, most intimate 
sense. Some had partners who mated more or less steadily with them, 
but the dominant males of the hunting party, Martin and two or three 
others, also coupled with the unattached females of the band. Now the 
trapper was part of that hierarchy. He wondered where he fit. He could 
not hunt. He could not even walk. If he was to gain importance, it would 
have to come through his wits. 
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Anyway, he thought as sensation built toward release, it was too late 
to worry now. 

But afterwards he worked away on the bow and arrows with more 
concentration than he had shown for several days. Nor could he stifle a 
twinge of alarm when Martin loomed over him, hands on hips, to inspect 
what he was up to. But the sim, as usual, was businesslike. Sticks fly? 
Martin asked. 

Henry Quick shrugged. It was always a good question. After endless 
effort, he had figured out how to chip reasonably small, reasonably sharp 
arrowheads — they were better points than he got by simply whittling 
away at the tip of the arrow, at any rate. Now he was having trouble 
making the miserable arrows go straight. 

The first ones he’d tried just spun crazily, which was good for making 
the sims laugh but not much else. Then he vaguely remembered that 
proper arrows had feathers at the back to make them fly true. Getting 
feathers was no problem. The sims threw rocks well enough to bring 
down a lot of birds. Getting the feathers to stay on the arrows was a 
whole different problem. The sims knew nothing about glue, and Quick 
did not know how to make it either. 

So far his best solution was cutting thin grooves in the shafts and 
sliding the feathers into them. That was not nearly good enough. Once 
in a while, one of his arrows would fly straight and thwock into a tree 
with enough force to stick, which made the sims hoot appreciatively. 
More often, a feather would come out in flight, which made the arrow 
behave as if it were trying to dodge its target instead of hitting it. 

Sal continued to help in his bow-building efforts, and to care for him 
as she had been doing. She never understood much English beside her 
name, but he passed a lot of time talking first to her, then with her, in 
hand-talk. They did best at the purely pragmatic level. At that level, she 
understood why the people back in the Commonwealths wanted the furs 
he had come to trap. Furs warm, she signed, running a hand over his 
relatively naked skin. No hair, need warm. She stroked her own red- 
brown hair to emphasize the contrast. Her hair had grown thicker, almost 
furry, as the season changed. 

When Quick tried to explain that people coveted furs for their beauty 
as well as warmth, he ran into a blank wall. Sims did have an aesthetic 
sense of sorts, but it was limited to things they made themselves. A fur 
was just a fur. 

He did better getting across the idea of rarity. Begging for food was 
a simple kind of bargaining, and the sims had learned he would give 
them his strange and wonderful metal tools in exchange for furs. In my 
band, he signed, many tools, few furs. Here many furs, few tools. You 
want tools, we want furs. 
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Sal nodded. Why few furs there'? she asked. Her hand-talk was far more 
fluid than it had been when he first met her band. She, and to a lesser 
extent the rest of the band, had also learned a number of signs they had 
not known before. 

Many people, he answered. Much hunting. 

Sal understood that. A band of sims that grew too large for its territory 
to support soon shrank again from starvation. 

Some parts of life in the Commonwealths — railroads, steamboats — Quick 
did not even try to explain. Getting across the idea of a house, a per- 
manent place to live, was hard enough, as were domesticated plants and 
animals. To Sal, it all seemed a vision of unparalleled abundance. Warm 
place to sleep? she signed. Plenty to eat? No hunting? 

The trapper nodded, admitting it. 

Why come here? Sal asked. 

To get furs, was the only answer Quick could put across. Wanderlust 
meant nothing to the sim; Sal’s band knew a territory perhaps twenty 
miles square as intimately as anyone could, but nothing of the world 
beyond it. Explaining that he often found the company of his fellow men 
oppressive was also next to impossible. 

You, they fight? Sal asked. 

No, he signed, but then, after thinking about it, had to add, 7 stay with 
other men long time, maybe fight. He knew how impatient he could get 
with people’s foolishness. He really did not have that problem with the 
band of sims. They were not smart enough to make idiots of themselves 
on purpose; what brains they had, they had to use. 

He wanted to do something for Sal, to show his gratitude in a more 
permanent, more substantial way than their coupling. After the first few 
times, he had stopped worrying about whether those matings constituted 
bestiality. That was more because he thought of himself as a member 
of the band of sims than because he suddenly reckoned her human, but 
the effect was the same: he concentrated on their similarities rather than 
their differences. 

The problem was that the sims lived at the barest subsistence level. 
Things that would have been appropriate back in the Commonwealths 
were incomprehensible and so valueless here. Before he fully realized 
that. Quick spent a good deal of time whittling a piece of pine into the 
shape of a spearfang. Sal looked at it when he proudly presented it to 
her. She was interested; she had never seen an image before. But she 
was not really pleased. 

Inspiration struck when the trapper saw how the hunting party of 
males behaved when they came into the clearing on a day after the snow 
had begun to fall. The sims threw down the carcasses they had brought 
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into the clearing, then, as one, rushed to put their feet as close to the 
fire as they could. 

Quick smelled singeing hair, but did not blame the sims a bit. For him, 
even healthy, going out into the snow barefoot would have meant at the 
very least losing toes to frostbite. The sims’ feet were hairy above and 
had thickly callused soles, so those risks were less for them. Nothing, 
however, could make such shoeless travel anything but icy. 

The females, Sal among them, also had to brave the winter to forage 
and to cut firewood. Henry Quick suddenly realized that, while his boots 
did not have laces any more, they were much better than nothing. Before 
Sal went out the next time, he showed her how to put them on her feet. 

She did not like them; they must have felt strange and confining. But 
when she came back, her broad grin gleamed like the snow that still 
clung to the load of fir branches she was carrying. Warm, she signed 
unbelievingly, pointing to her feet. Warm. She let out a loud hoot of glee, 
bent down beside Quick to hug him and plant exuberant kisses on bis 
face and shoulders. Warm, she signed again. Feet warm. 

Quick felt warm himself, no easy trick that winter. He was glad he 
had found a gift that made her happy. 

The boots also made the other sims jealous. Quick tried to fix that as 
fast as he could; he did not want Sal to suffer when he’d only meant to 
help. The only solution he came up with involved sacrificing his trousers, 
which he could not wear anyhow. They made several pairs of improvised 
footgear, not as good as real boots but far superior to bare feet, even 
leathery, hairy bare feet. 

His makeshift cordwainery let Sal keep the boots that had been his. 
That relieved him a great deal, but only for a few days. 

Martin bad probably the best set of makeshifts. Once he was convinced 
they did some good, he signed. All hunters need. 

Leather gone. Quick answered. Martin gave a dissatisfied grunt. The 
trapper hoped the sim would not demand the tunic off his back. He needed 
it. Also fearing the big male would take his boots away from Sal, the 
trapper suggested. Make foot things from skins of animals you kill. 

Skins stink fast, Martin signed. 

Quick remembered promising to show the grizzled sim how to make 
leather. Now, in a way, he could keep that promise. Rub skins with bark 
from spruce, he signed. Then stink slow, maybe not stink. 

Martin grunted again. Do, he signed. Before long. Quick was doing as 
much skinning, scraping, and curing as he had working the trap line. 
He had been a lot of things before, but never a cobbler for sims. 

The cold wet weather made his leg hurt worse, but with a different 
kind of pain, one he suspected would be with him the rest of his life: he 
knew several men with healed broken bones who were the best prophets 
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of rain for miles around. Now at least he felt himself definitely on the 
mend. The successive triumphs were small but satisfying: he treasured 
the day he sat up by himself, the day he rolled over, the day he coupled 
with Sal with him on top. His sticks were still awkward, and so was she. 
That was not a posture sims often used. Neither, come to that, was female 
atop male; most often they mated from behind, like beasts. 

Like any other beasts, Quick realized he would have thought before his 
enforced sojourn here. Yet they learned far more than beasts. That ap- 
plied to other things than seeing the utility of boots. Every so often, 
around the fire, the trapper would notice the subhumans joining as he 
and Sal did. He smiled every time. That was not one of the things he 
had intended to teach them. 

Without the fire and the windbreak, the band of sims could not have 
survived. In the worst storms none of them went out, except to gather 
more wood. They huddled in their bedding close by the fire, hugging one 
another for extra warmth. Often they went a couple of days without food. 
They were used to going hungry. 

Quick was not. His belly began to preoccupy him even more than his 
leg. Whenever the hunting party came back with game, his stomach 
heralded their arrival with growls a wolf would have been proud of 

Thanks in no small part to his hatchets, the fire never went out, nor 
did the sims have to sacrifice the windbreak or rob it so it became thread- 
bare. Indeed, the females and youngsters cut so much more wood than 
they had been able to before that the band often used the piles of fragrant 
branches waiting for the fires to thicken and restore their beds. Quick 
had done that himself on the trapping line; fir branches made a fine 
mattress on which to lay a blanket. 

Being now without a blanket, the trapper happily joined the sims in 
burrowing among the branches and using them to hold his body warmth. 
His nose grew so used to the thick, resinous smell of fir that he had to 
make a conscious effort to notice it. He found that the sap which oozed 
from them was easier to clean from his relatively smooth skin than to 
get out of the sims’ hair. 

The sims spent a fair amount of time grooming one another under any 
circumstances; it was as much a part of their social lives as back-fence 
chatter was back in tbe Commonwealths. Quick did not mind taking 
part. Getting Sal’s hair smooth and neat pleased him. He made an absent 
mental note to carve out a comb when he had the chance. The sap left 
his hands constantly sticky, and spit did not take it off. 

For a while he accepted that as just another nuisance. Then his whoop 
made sims all over the clearing jump. If spit did not dissolve the resin, 
neither would water. Now feathers would stay where he put them. 

He had a couple of dozen shafts finished by the time Martin came into 
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the clearing, staggering under the weight of the fawn in his arms. Quick 
was no archer, and was doubly hampered by having to shoot sitting down. 
Nevertheless, he sent several arrows close to a treetrunk farther away 
than anyone could throw a stone. 

His wrist raw and red from being lasbed by tbe sinew bowstring, he 
handed the bow to Martin. The sim had only used it a couple of times 
before, but already showed signs of being a better marksman than Quick. 
Martin grunted when the first two arrows went where he aimed them, 
then said "Hoo!” as a third followed. 

He shot again, as if to reassure himself it was no fluke, then thrust 
the bow back to the trapper. Make more, he signed. Quick had won over 
the skeptic. 

With Sal’s help. Quick went from cobbler to bowyer and fletcher. He 
had finished a handful of crude bows and close to a hundred arrows before 
he paused to wonder about what he was doing. Men had always pushed 
forward across America as they pleased, not least because sims lacked 
the weapons to fight back. A bow was nowhere near so potent as a gun, 
but it was vastly better than anything the subhumans had had before. 
Not only that, it was simple enough for them to make and care for 
themselves, which was not true of firearms. 

After some thought, he decided it did not matter. For one thing, ideas 
did not move quickly from one band of sims to the next: how recently 
this band had acquired hand-talk showed that. For another, even with 
bows the sims could hardly become more than a nuisance. And finally, 
staying alive now counted for more than any hypothetical trouble in the 
future. In such matters, the trapper was an eminently practical man. 

He grinned from ear to ear when the hunting party began coming back 
with more game than they ever had before. Not need close, one signed, 
holding a rabbit with blood on its white fur in front of Quick’s face. The 
male kissed the trapper’s cheek, then patted his own belly. Kill from far, 
eat good. 

Save for a single infant, not a sim had died this winter, though it was 
the desperate time of year for the wild bands. Quick was amazed at the 
difference the extra fuel and now the extra food made. 

But winter was also the desperate time of year for the other predators 
that roamed the woods. One morning a female started to push aside a 
chunk of the windbreak, then shoved back the piled branches with a 
shriek of fright. A wolf bayed anger and frustration and hunger. Around 
the windbreak, the rest of the pack took up the chorus. The sims were 
besieged. 

Sal shivered, next to Quick. Cold had nothing to do with it. Wolves 
stay, she signed. Stay, stay, stay. We hungry, hungry. We go out, they eat. 
They eat enough, then finally go. 
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The rest of the sims seemed sunk in the same fearful depression. None 
showed any sign of trying to drive the wolves away, nor did they reach 
for the bows that lay by the fire. Their wits were slower than men’s after 
all, Quick saw: they had trouble grasping that what served so well on 
the hunt would also defend them. 

He was sure they would eventually have worked it through for them- 
selves, but lacked the patience to wait. He shouted till he had Martin’s 
attention. His voice also roused the devil’s choir outside the windbreak, 
but he did not care about that. Take bows, arrows, he signed. Shoot 
wolves. He rendered that by pantomiming drawing a bow back to his ear. 
Shoot wolves, those you not shoot run away. 

The big male rubbed his long, chinless jaw as he wrestled with the 
idea. He sprang to his feet with a wordless yell, ran for the weapons. He 
dashed to the windbreak, peered through. Quick heard a snarl from the 
far side. The wolf was not afraid of a sim, especially not with a barrier 
between them. 

Martin aimed the bow through a gap in the branches. He let fly. The 
wolfs fierce growls turned to a yowl of agony that went on and on. The 
howls from the rest of the pack stopped abruptly. 

Quick feared and hated wolves: after sims, they were the most dan- 
gerous creatures in the woods. A bear or a spearfang, of course, was more 
than a match for a wolf, but a pack of wolves would run even a spearfang 
off its prey. Had the trapper been able to stand, he would have gone to 
the windbreak to fire his rifle and pistol at the beasts. 

The sims proved able to deal with things on their own. Martin dashed 
to another hole in the windbreak. He shot again. A wounded wolf ki-yied 
in pain. That was enough to send more males rushing up to grab the 
rest of the bows and arrows. In minutes, several more wolves had been 
hit, and the rest of the pack was in full retreat. The male sims took clubs 
and spears outside the windbreak to finish off the animals they had 
wounded. 

Roast wolf tasted much better than Quick had thought it would. 

A few days later, the weather turned clear and, for the season, warm. 
The trapper, with the aid of Sal and of the crutches he had fashioned 
weeks before, stood up for the first time since the sims had brought him 
into the clearing. The effort even a couple of steps required left him weak 
and gasping. His left leg, from lack of use, was almost as feeble as his 
right, which he still did not try to touch to the ground. 

But he was upright at last. The sense of freedom that brought was 
intoxicating. He leaned over and kissed Sal on the lips. He had never 
done that before. The motion almost made him fall. Sal steadied him. 
They both laughed. He kissed her again. This time they did slide to the 
ground, carefully, still laughing, and ended up coupling. 
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Afterwards, Sal got up to gather wood, leaving Quick by himself; she 
took pleasure in the act, but knew nothing of lazing in the afterglow. A 
smile still on his lips, Quick watched her retreating form. 

There, he thought, goes a hell of a woman. Hearing the word in his 
own mind brought him up short. It had been a while since he took a real 
look at what he felt about her. 

That her body pleased him had been a surprise, but was no longer. 
Now he noticed her hairiness, her features, hardly more than had she 
been black or had very blue eyes. He was used to her, as one person 
grows used to another. 

What did surprise him was how much he liked her. He knew that had 
grown from her caring for him, but there was more to it now. Her hap- 
piness mattered to him: why else had he given her his boots, and worried 
so much over whether Martin would take them away that he devised 
substitutes? 

And if he desired her, and at the same time wanted to gladden her in 
other ways — He startled himself by speaking out loud. "If that’s not love, 
I don’t know what the devil is.” 

The summer before, using that word in connection with a sim would 
have struck him as as ridiculous as thinking of a female sim as a woman. 
He shrugged, not so disturbed as he expected to be. Living as part of the 
band had changed his perspective. 

Sims weren’t men, he thought, but they were people. He nodded slowly, 
pleased with the distinction. The sims had been living in these woods for 
who knew how many years. For the first time. Quick felt guilty over the 
way men were supplanting wild sims all across the continent. Even tame 
sims depended on their masters’ whim for security. The trapper had 
trouble finding that right, but did not know what else could have hap- 
pened, either. 

The more the sims hunted with bows, the deadlier they grew. The 
males brought in such an unending stream of game that the clearing 
constantly smelled of cooking meat. The whole band began to lose the 
gauntness that went with wipter. 

None of them, though, was fat; to Quick, a fat wild sim was a contra- 
diction in terms. So he thought, at any rate, until he noticed Sal’s belly 
beginning to protrude. Yet she showed no extra flesh on her limbs or in 
her face. The trapper scratched his head and kept on trying to get about 
with his crutches. 

His right leg was never going to be the same. There was an enormous 
lump of bone where the leg had been broken and had not healed straight, 
which made it a little shorter than its mate. Quick stumped patiently 
back and forth, putting as much weight on it as he could. Day by day it 
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bore more, but he knew he had made his last trapping run. He would 
need a stick for the rest of his life. 

He was exercising, his mind, he would have sworn, somewhere far 
away, when the reason Sal was putting on weight dawned on him. He 
sat down heavily. No matter how often his body had joined with hers, 
he had never thought issue might spring from it. In hindsight, that was 
stupid. In hindsight, of course, a lot of things were stupid. 

He stayed on his haunches, lost in his own thoughts. When Sal came 
back from a foraging trip, she gave him a reproachful look. Not walk'? 
she asked. 

No. Henry Quick pointed at her. Baby in you? 

She glanced down at herself. The bulge was obvious, so obvious that 
Quick again kicked himself for not figuring out what it meant before. 
She signed. Baby in me. 

She did not say anything about him being the father, though since 
that first time she had rarely coupled with any partner but him. After 
a moment, he realized he had never seen any sim in the band use the 
sign for father. They valued mating for its own sake, not for the sake of 
children, and had never made the connection between the two. 

He wondered what to do, and wished he were callous enough for her 
pregnancy to make no difference to him. He had intended to head back 
toward the Commonwealths as soon as the snow melted. Now ... it 
would not be so easy. You want me stay here? he signed. 

Where go? Sal asked. 

To men like me. 

Sal frowned. One of him was strange enough; visualizing many of his 
kind took more imagination than she had. At last she signed. Winter not 
gone. 

"Only too right it’s not,” Quick said aloud. Even on a mild day like 
this one, the breeze made his teeth chatter. At first he thought Sal had 
changed the subject, but after a moment he realized such subtlety was 
beyond her. She’d simply pointed out that, whatever he decided to do, 
he wasn’t going to do it tomorrow, or the day after either. 

He thought about what staying with the sims, never going back to the 
Commonwealths, would be like. He cared for Sal as he had for no woman 
on the other side of the Rockies, and she was carrying his child. That 
counted for something, but he was not sure in which direction it swung 
the balance. Son of a sim was a bad enough thing to call a man, but 
father of a sim . . . ? Still, he could be like a god if he chose to stay. There 
was so much the sims did not know — 

He laughed at himself Like a god, was it? A god who huddled naked, 
cold, and stinking in fir branches, who ate whatever was alive (or had 
been lately) and was glad to get it, who could not even use his own speech 
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but had to content himself with a clumsy, limited makeshift? Anyone 
who bought godhood on those terms deserved to think he had it. 

That the trapper lived hardly better than the sims while in the field 
did not enter into the equation. He deliberately chose those hardships 
to escape from his fellow men for a time, and to earn the money to live 
high when he got back to civilization. Until now, he had never imagined 
staying west of the mountains. Without Sal, he would have had no doubts. 

Without Sal, he would have been dead months before, and not been 
in this quandary. 

She touched his arm. Under their shelf of bone, her brown eyes were 
troubled. Male sims were not normally quiet and reflective. Sal had 
accepted that Henry Quick sometimes was, but had also come to know 
him well enough to tell when his thoughts troubled him. You good? she 
asked. Even after trading signs with him for so long, she could not come 
closer than that to probing his feelings. 

He spread his palms, a gesture that meant neither yes nor no. 

She rummaged about, offered him some half-frozen cattail roots she 
had found. Eat, she signed, as if food could ease mental as well as physical 
distress. He sighed and declined. Sal made another gesture. He acted on 
that one, but afterwards, no matter how sated his body was, his mind 
would not rest. 

How could it be love, he wondered, when he could not even express 
the idea to Sal? But what else was it? He had no answer, not even for 
himself. He turned to Sal. You want me to go? he asked. 

It was her turn to hesitate. Finally she signed. Do good for you. He 
tugged at his beard, frowning; sometimes sims’ statements were oracular 
in their obscurity. At last he decided she was telling him that the most 
important thing was his own happiness, a curious mirroring of his own 
feelings toward her. And if that wasn’t love, what else was it? 

But even if it was, was it worth abandoning the Commonwealths for 
good? He had known a fair number of men who gave up the lives they 
had known to stay with a woman with whom they had fallen in love. 
Once the first flush faded, most came to regret it. 

Something else occurred to the trapper. He was the first man into this 
part of the wilderness, but he would not be the last. He did not have to 
wonder what the newcomers would think of him: just what he would 
have thought before the bear wrecked his leg. Tales of Quick the Sim- 
lover might get him remembered forever, but not in a way he wanted. 
What else was he, though? 

He did not even think of taking Sal back to the Commonwealths with 
him. He knew the ostracism that would bring, the more so as she carried 
his child. She did not deserve to face that. Apart from it, too, he doubted 
she could adapt to life east of the Rockies. She was a creature of the 
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wilds, no less than the marten or the spearfang. If he chose to live with 
her, it would have to be here. 

He bit down on his lip till he tasted blood, then slowly made himself 
relax. As Sal had reminded him, winter was a long way from over. 
Nothing he decided now could be final; he would be rehashing it endlessly 
for weeks to come. Best to put it aside as well as he could, and wait to 
see what those weeks would bring. 

That sadly indecisive and unoriginal conclusion was enough to grant 
him rest at last. 

Whenever the weather was clear enough and warm enough to let him, 
he kept exercising, working to put strength back in his long-inactive 
legs. He got to the point where he could stump about on his crutches 
with Sal lending him strength and balance, and then, a good many days 
later, managed to hobble along with but a single stick. Most of the time, 
though, he spent as he had the rest of the winter — under cover. 

Martin stayed on good terms with the trapper. Part of that was because 
of the bows and arrows Quick kept turning out. By now the sims’ prod- 
ucts — especially the arrowheads — were as good as anything he could 
make, but he had more leisure than they in which to make them. More- 
over, Martin must have realized that without Quick, the band never 
would have known of bows and arrows in the first place. 

The sim kept drawing the trapper out, hoping to pick up more ideas 
the band could use. Quick racked his brains, but came up with little. No 
matter how free-ranging a life he lived in the wild, most of what he knew 
depended in some part on civilized techniques he could not match here, 
or on domesticated plants and animals, equally unattainable locally. 

He had never thought of things as basic as wheat and flax, sheep and 
cattle, as being civilized techniques until he tried to change a way of life 
without them. 

Most of the other males let Quick alone. That was not so much hostility 
as uncertainty over where he fit into the band. His status could hardly 
have been more confusing: he had gone from being a powerful outsider 
to a helpless cripple. As if that were not bad enough, as a helpless cripple 
he had come up with a notion none of them could have matched. 

Had they been men, he knew he could have expected trouble over Sal. 
He had already seen, though, that that sort of possessiveness was much 
weaker among sims. The males, then, did not object when he took his 
share of the meat they brought in, and let it go at that. 

Among themselves, they jockeyed for position as they always had. 
Quick was just as glad not to be involved in that. The males’ squabbles 
reminded him of nothing so much as small boys squaring off to fight. 
Even perfectly healthy, he would not have relished the prospect of getting 
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into a face-to-face screaming match with a wild male — not without his 
pistol handy, at any rate. 

Yet for all the shrieks and gestures, for all the fury and bared teeth, 
few tiffs actually ended with the combatants rolling and punching and 
kicking and biting on the ground. Like a lot of small-boy fights, most 
were games of bluff and counterbluff, good for letting off steam but not 
changing the status of either participant. 

Through the winter, Martin stayed atop the hierarchy. Not only was 
he in his physical prime, he enjoyed the added prestige the success of 
Quick’s devices brought him. The band had fared well in what was usu- 
ally a time of privation, and the sims recognized that and gave credit for 
it. 

Most did, at any rate. As with men, some were unwilling to accept 
anything for which they were not responsible themselves. Three or four 
males, of middling to fairly high status in the hunting party, began 
hanging around together. They had been the last ones to start using the 
bow. Their leader, as much as they had one, was the male with the 
broken tooth who had wanted to kill Quick and eat him when the hunters 
came on him after the bear broke his leg. 

Since then, and especially since he began to recover, it had had even 
less to do with him than its fellows, though every so often he would catch 
it watching him out of the corner of its eye. Because of its almost regal 
aloofness, and because, although not old, it was going bald, he finally 
named the male Caesar; it was one of the last ones to pass from it to he 
in his mind. 

Caesar and his companions all had that same sidelong way of looking 
at Martin. Quick was slower to put a motive behind it than he would 
have been with men, but at last he had no more doubts: they were 
studying their leader, looking for weakness. 

If Martin noticed, he gave no sign. When the trapper did his best to 
warn him, the sim’s only response was to tap himself on the chest, as if 
to say, I can deal with any of them. 

The days were growing longer more quickly now; Sal’s belly grew more 
quickly too. Snow turned to icy rain. Quick found that worse than the 
blizzards that had gone before. The windbreak and the nest of branches 
had done a fair job of shielding the band — and the trapper — from the 
snow, which piled up in drifts and lay on top of the nest. 

The rain, by contrast, trickled through and made everyone shiveringly 
miserable. It also threatened to put out the fire. That was not quite the 
catastrophe it would have been for sims before the days of flint and steel, 
but it would not have been pleasant. Not only would the blaze have been 
hard to get going again with everything soaked, but the sims would have 
suffered from the cold, blustery weather while it was out. 
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A couple of males held hides over the fire. Others, at Quick’s urging, 
dug channels to guide the rainwater on the ground away from the burning 
branches and sticks. A small chorus of "Hoo”s went up as the sims saw 
the water being turned aside. Sal squeezed the trapper in delight. 

They were coupling less often now; her interest waned as her pregnancy 
advanced. Quick had wondered, with a cold-bloodedness that disturbed 
him, whether he would stop fancying her once he had to resort to his 
hand again. He found it was not so. As he had before they first joined 
in body, he cared for her for herself, not for her anatomy. 

Nor did she grow aloof from him in any way but mating. The embrace 
she gave him after the storm was but one example of that. She stayed 
by him most of the time when she was not out foraging; brought him 
tidbits from trips (by now he seldom worried about eating them, whatever 
they were); and helped him get about, though he was more and more 
mobile on his own. 

She also spent a good deal of time, as was only natural, preoccupied 
with the child growing within her. Baby soon, she would sign, patting 
her belly or her breasts, which had also swollen some in anticipation of 
nursing. 

Once Quick signed. Baby look like you and like me. He touched his 
forehead, ran his hand along the relatively hairless skin of his arm. Ever 
since he realized Sal was pregnant, he had wondered which of them the 
child would more closely resemble. He did not know. He had never seen 
any crossbreeds, and the wild stories whispered about them varied 
enough that he could not tell where truth lay. Some claimed crosses could 
pass as humans, others that they were brutes unable to speak. 

The whole concept of fatherhood was alien to Sal. Baby from me, baby 
like me, she insisted, and kept repeating her gestures until Quick gave 
up. He did not press her for long. Sims had been giving birth to sims for 
as long as there had been sims; no wonder Sal could not look forward to 
anything different. 

Martin remained the dominant male in the band. Perhaps reacting to 
Quick’s warning, perhaps on his own, he began to be more touchy around 
Caesar and what the trapper could not help thinking of as his clique. 
For their part, they placated him, bending their heads and holding out 
their hands to him, palms up, when he shouted at them or brandished 
a weapon. As with most confrontations among sims, that was plenty to 
settle things. Martin would turn his back and swagger away, satisfied 
he was still cock o’ the walk. 

Henry Quick shared the big male’s exuberance, but only to a point. 
He could not help noticing that the males in the hunting party who 
backed Martin were nowhere near so closely knit as Caesar’s followers. 
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Caesar by himself was no match for Martin; Caesar and several comrades 
probably were. 

Rain came more and more often. Black patches of dirt began to appear. 
The evergreens lost their white mantles, while buds grew on branches 
bare for months. Quick heard geese crying far overhead, and on clear 
days saw V’s of black specks flying north against the blue sky. 

He wondered, as he had once in a while through the winter, if anyone 
missed him back in the Commonwealths. Trapping was a risky business, 
and every year many who tried it never came back. If he did return to 
civilization, he would be a nine days’ wonder. Was that reason enough 
to make the trip? He doubted it. He also doubted whether he could finish 
his life among the sims, even loving one. For better or worse, he and they 
were different. 

Unable to decide what to do, he let day follow day, hoping events would 
solve his problem for him. He got stronger; with his stick, he was not 
much slower or more awkward than an old man. He could even hobble 
a couple of steps without it, though his left leg had to take almost all of 
his weight. 

With that success, he began thinking hard about what travel would 
mean. The idea of depending on archery to feed himself was appalling. 
His powderhorn was still half full. He had done his best to keep rifle and 
pistol dry through the winter, greased them with animal fat, and used 
dirt and gravel to scour away the rust that did appear. He began sub- 
stituting the rifle for his stick. The extra weight tired him, but he man- 
aged. 

He hated to burn powder and waste bullets on test shots, but he would 
sooner find out whether his guns worked in a setting where his life did 
not depend on the answer. He loaded them, pointed the pistol in the air, 
lowered it again. Big noise, he signed, warning the females and young- 
sters in the clearing that morning. 

Noise-stick, Sal amplified. The sims had learned the year before that 
Quick carried noisy weapons that could slay at a distance. Few except 
the hunting males, though, had heard them. Of course, the trapper 
thought as he squeezed the trigger, they might not hear one now. 

He felt like cheering when the gun went off. The recoil was. easier to 
take than he’d expected, easier even than he remembered; his arms had 
become very strong from bearing so much of his weight through his 
sticks. 

The sims shrieked. Some clapped hands to ears. Youngsters ran to 
their mothers. "Big noise” was easier to say than to experience. Even 
Sal jumped, though she recovered quickly. Noise-stick good? she signed. 

Good, Quick answered. He fired the rifle. It also worked; its kick almost 
knocked him over. The report was louder than the pistol-shot had been. 
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but the sims did not make quite such a fuss over it— this time they knew 
what he was warning them about. 

He reloaded both guns. If he did decide to leave, having them would 
make all the difference in the world. 

The females and youngsters had a great deal to tell the males when 
the hunting party returned. Hands fluttered, and in their excitement the 
sims hooted and yelled to add emphasis to their gestures. 

After the commotion died down, Martin came over to Henry Quick. He 
asked the same question Sal had: Noise-sticks good? 

The trapper agreed they were. 

Hunt with us? the sim asked. 

Too slow, not keep up. 

Martin rubbed his jaw. He could not disagree with that. At length he 
signed. Give me noise-stick. 

Quick had expected something of the sort. You not work noise-stick, 
he signed. To make sure he was not lying, he had surreptitiously removed 
the flints from his guns while the females were carrying on. He did not 
resist when Martin took the pistol away from him. 

The sim knew what the trigger was for, but only a click rewarded him 
when he pulled it. He tried the rifle, with the same result. Growling in 
frustration, he shoved them back to Quick and stalked away. The trapper 
made sure the sim was not looking before he restored the flints to their 
places. 

The next morning, most of the hunting party set out early, as they 
usually did. Martin hung back. He walked up and down examining the 
windbreak, plainly trying to decide whether it was time to turn it into 
firewood. 

Caesar and two more males, ones with whom he associated, also stayed 
behind. As far as Quick could see, they were not doing anything in 
particular. He practiced his walking, limping along holding his rifle in 
his right hand as a staff and carrying his pistol in his left. The morning 
was humid, so his leg hurt more than usual. 

When Martin turned away from the windbreak and spotted the other 
males still in the clearing, he shouted angrily at them. Go! Hunt! he 
signed, his gestures quick and peremptory. He was still wearing the 
makeshift belt Quick had made for him from a bootlace. He yanked free 
a dagger, waved it in the air. 

Quick expected Caesar and his followers to go meekly on their way, 
as they always had before. They did not. Maybe they had planned it 
among themselves, maybe they simply noticed they were three to 
Martin’s one. They held their ground and yelled back. 

Instantly pandemonium filled the clearing. Several females ran to 
Martin and added their yells to his. Almost as many, though, backed 
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Caesar and his two comrades. Quick stood off to one side and wished his 
hands were free so he could cover his ears. Sal, he thought, would have 
favored Martin, but she was already off in the woods. 

The two groups of sims, still shrieking, drew closer to each other. 
Caesar, seemingly given courage by the males at his back, did not shrink 
as Martin approached. Instead he advanced to confront him, windmilling 
his arms and shouting as loudly as his opponent. The encounter was at 
a level too basic for either of them to bother with signs; their innate 
responses were what counted now. 

All the same, the quarrel might have ended peaceably, or with no more 
than pushes and shoves. Most incidents among sims did. But when Mar- 
tin reached out to push Caesar away, he still had the sharp steel dagger 
in his fist. It scored a dripping line down the other sim’s chest. 

Caesar shrieked again, a cry full of pain, surprise, and fury. Martin 
might have finished him at that moment, but instead stared, as much 
taken aback as his foe, at the blood running through Caesar’s hair. An 
instant was all Martin got. Fast as a striking snake, Caesar bent down, 
grabbed a branch, and slammed it into the dominant male’s side. Then 
he sprang for Martin. They fell together, biting and gouging and kicking. 

Henry Quick had not thought the din could get louder. He found he 
was wrong. The sims gathered in a tight knot around the two battling 
males. They were all screaming at the tops of their lungs, and beginning 
to struggle with one another. 

One of Caesar’s supporting males also had a knife. He shoved a female 
aside, almost pitching her into the fire, and stooped over the two main 
combatants. He slashed at one of them, presumably Martin. An an- 
guished bellow arose, loud enough to be heard through the noisy chaos 
all around. 

Quick limped forward. That Martin had to fight for his life was one 
thing, that he should be beset by two at once something else again. The 
male was raising an arm to bring down the dagger again. The trapper 
shifted his weight to his left foot; that leg would have to bear most of it 
for a moment. He used the stock of his rifle to knock the knife out of the 
sim’s hand, then hit the male in the temple with it. 

That second blow might have felled a man. Sims had heavier skulls 
and thicker muscles over them. The male blinked, shook his head, spat 
blood. He grabbed Quick by the shoulders and threw him to the ground. 
A burly lumberjack might have matched it, but the sim was half a foot 
shorter than Quick. 

The trapper landed heavily; the rifle came out of his hand and bounced 
away. Pain flared in his ribs and in his bad leg. That’s what you get for 
sticking your nose in, he thought blurrily. But the male was not done 
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with him. The sim seized his rifle, lifted it high, and stamped toward 
him, plainly intending to beat him to death. 

He still held on to his pistol. He cocked it with desperate haste and 
fired. He aimed for the sim’s chest. The ball took the male in the belly 
instead. 

The noise of the shot shocked the sims into momentary silence. Nothing 
else, perhaps, could have distracted them so effectively from their own 
quarrels. Leaning up on one elbow, Quick saw one of the two males 
around whom the bigger squabble had revolved also sitting up, pushing 
away the inert body of his foe. Martin had won the fight; blood was still 
flowing from a score of Caesar’s wounds. Yet by the way he moved, the 
victor was also badly hurt. 

Quick spared him hardly a glance, though. The trapper’s horrified 
attention was drawn to the male he had shot. The same was true for all 
the sims in the clearing. Quick had heard tales of the agony of gutshot 
men. Now he saw it at first hand. 

The sim rolled and thrashed, hands clutched the hole above and to one 
side of its navel. Blood trickled between its fingers. Soon more came from 
its anus. When it emptied its bladder a moment later, that discharge too 
was red. The sim shrieked and wailed. 

Two or three females came running from the woods; the gunshot drew 
them when they had not heard the sound of the fight. Sal was the last 
of them; her bulging belly made her move slowly. Quick was glad to see 
her, and even gladder she had not been in the clearing before. 

He struggled to his feet. His right leg groaned but did not scream; he 
had not rebroken it. He picked up his rifle and hobbled over toward 
Martin. When Sal came up to help him as she had so many times before, 
he gratefully let her bear some of his weight. The other sims, their eyes 
still on the awful spectacle of the male he had shot, stepped out of his 
way. None of them signed to him. None of them seemed to want to have 
anything to do with him. 

Pain twisted Martin’s face. His hairy hide was scraped away in a dozen 
places to show raw, bleeding flesh. Caesar had bitten half of one ear 
away. Martin was holding his ribs with one hand, and had the other at 
the back of his left heel. 

When the trapper saw that, and saw how the sim’s left calf was bunched 
but his foot limp, he had a sinking feeling that made him forget his 
bruises. Against all odds, he had recovered from his own crippling injury, 
at least enough to get about. Martin never would, not when he was 
hamstrung. 

Martin took his hands from his wounds, signed. Fix legl His eyes were 
full of desperate appeal. They held Quick’s. 

Seeing how Martin’s thoughts paralleled his own only made Henry 
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Quick feel worse. Behind the trapper, the male he had shot screamed on, 
unceasing and dreadful. Not fix, Quick had to sign. 

Sal stared at him in amazement. Fix, she signed firmly. Use sticks. 
Sticks fix your leg, sticks fix his leg. 

Not fix, the trapper repeated miserably. His leg not hurt same way. 
How could he explain that the splints only held the pieces of his shattered 
leg together while the bone healed, but that you could splint a cut tendon 
from now till doomsday and it would never mend? He could not, not with 
the limited hand-talk Sal knew. 

And if he had, she would not have believed him. Sticks, she signed, 
and stepped away from him to get a couple. 

At least she was doing something constructive. The rest of the sims 
in the clearing wandered about dazedly, like men and women who had 
been through a train wreck. Quick could see why. In the space of a few 
minutes, the band had suffered disaster. Two prime males were dead 
(even if one might go on making horrid noises for hours), while the 
dominant male, the leader, was at best crippled and at worst, if his 
wounds went bad, would join Caesar and his follower. The hunting party, 
never more than a dozen strong to begin with, would take years to re- 
cover. 

Worse, Quick knew the catastrophe would not have happened in the 
same way had he not become part of the band. The fight between Martin 
and Caesar would not have turned savage had Martin not been holding 
the sharp steel knife, the men’s tool, he’d got from the trapper: it would 
have remained one of the shove and bluff contests typical among sims. 
Maybe Caesar would have given way, maybe Martin. No one would have 
been much hurt either way. 

The subhumans lacked a good part of the trapper’s reasoning ability. 
They seemed to have reached the same conclusions he had, though, what- 
ever the means they used to get there. All through the winter, they had 
reacted to Quick as to one of themselves. Now they drew apart from him. 
He saw at once he was no longer of the band. 

Being rejected by mere sims should not have hurt Quick. It did. The 
trapper’s fate had been too intimately tied with theirs for too long for 
him to be indifferent to how they felt about him. 

That was especially true in one case. Quick’s gaze went to Sal, who 
was still busy putting a splint on Martin’s leg. Better'? she signed when 
she was through. 

Martin’s breath hissed through clenched teeth. He shrugged, as if he 
did not want to say no but hurt too much to say yes. Quick knew he was 
not going to get better, with or without the splint. 

Sal awkwardly got to her feet. She patted her swollen belly in annoy- 
ance, almost in reproach. Most of her attention, though, remained on 
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Martin. At last she looked away. Her eyes met the trapper’s. She looked 
at him, at the male he had shot (who was still ululating piteously), at 
Martin, at Caesar (whose skin was pierced in so many places, it would 
have been worthless as a pelt). When she glanced Quick’s way again, it 
was with no more warmth than if she had been looking at a stone. That 
told him the last thing he needed to know. 

If the sims had decided to tear him to pieces, he could not have stopped 
them. They ignored him instead. Perhaps they thought ostracism a worse 
punishment. With their small bands, each member knowing all the oth- 
ers so intimately, that made some sense. Quick was never sure. Living 
like a sim, he found at last, could not make him think like a sim. 

He reloaded his pistol, put his powderhorn, ammunition pouch (which 
also held flint and steel), a knife, and a hatchet on his belt. Leaning on 
his rifle, he took a couple of limping steps toward the edge of the clearing, 
then turned back. No matter what the band did to him, he could not 
stand having the wounded sim’s shrieks pursuing him through the woods. 
He aimed carefully, shot the male in the head. 

He reloaded again, limped away. The sims still did not try to stop him. 
He looked back at Sal a last time, and at the unborn child he would 
never see now, the child that would live out its life with its mother’s 
band. 

Maybe that, at least, was for the best, he told himself, and not just 
because of the social strictures in the Commonwealths against such ba- 
bies. In the world of men, a child half sim would always be at a disad- 
vantage, slower and stupider than its fellows. But in the world of sims, 
a child half man might prove something of a prodigy, and earn a place 
in the band higher than any it could look for east of the mountains. 

He did not know that was so. He could only hope. The woods closed in 
behind him, hiding the clearing from sight. 

The tavern was hot and noisy. Henry Quick knocked back a whiskey 
with reverent pleasure. He was wearing clothes he had left behind before 
he set out on his last trapping run. He had been in civilization a month, 
and regained some of the weight he’d dropped in his slow, painful journey 
east and south. All the same, his tunic and the breeches that should have 
been tight flopped on him as though meant for a larger man. 

"Have another,” James Cartwright urged. The fur dealer had been 
generous with Quick, giving him a room in his own house and a place 
at his table. Quick knew he had an ulterior motive. He did not mind. 
Even Martin had had an ulterior motive. 

The trapper caught a barmaid’s eye, held up his empty glass. The girl 
looked bored, but finally nodded and went off for a bottle. She was blonde. 
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smooth-skinned, and pretty. Quick could easily imagine sharing a bed 
with her. Caring afterwards was something else again. 

"Your health,” he said to the fur dealer when he had been resupplied. 
He drank again, sighed contentedly. 

"Now then, Henry,” Cartwright said, seeing that look of relaxation on 
the trapper’s face, "you really ought to tell me more about the clearing 
where your cache of furs is. They’d be worth a pretty pile of silver denairs, 
I dare say.” 

"So they would, so they would,” Quick admitted, "but drunk or sober, 
I have nothing to say to you about them. You can test it if you like; I’ll 
sponge up as much as you care to buy.” 

"Worse luck for you, I believe it.” But, laughing, the fur dealer signaled 
for another round. After it arrived, he turned serious again. "Henry, I 
just can’t fathom why you’re being so pigheaded. It’s not as if you could 
hope to get those pelts back for yourself. Moving the way you do, you 
needed a special miracle to make the trip out once. You can’t be thinking 
of going in again for them.” 

"Oh, I can think about it,” Quick said; the urge to get away would 
never leave him. But whenever he tried to walk, even now, he knew long 
journeys were really behind him. 

"Why, then?” Cartwright persisted. 

The liquor had loosened Quick’s tongue enough to make him willing 
to justify himself out loud. "Because of the sims,” he said. "That band 
deserves to have men leave them alone, instead of flooding in the way 
they would after they found my trail and took out my furs. Those sims 
took me in and saved me, and they’ve had enough grief for it already.” 

"They’re just sims, Henry,” Cartwright said. He knew the trapper’s 
story, as much of it as Quick had told. No one knew about Sal; no one 
knew about the child. No one ever would. 

"They were here first, John,” Quick said stubbornly. "It’s not their 
fault they’re stupider than we are. Having them work fields and such 
is one thing; we can make better use of good land than they ever could. 
But let them keep the backwoods. Some of them ought to stay free.” 

"Maybe you won’t want to go trapping again after all,” Cartwright 
observed. "You sound like you’ve got yourself a new mission in life.” 

Quick hadn’t thought of it in quite those terms. He rubbed his chin. 
He’d shaved his beard, but wasn’t yet used to feeling smooth skin again. 
At last he said, "Maybe I do, at that. Sims aren’t animals, after all.” 

A hunter sitting at the next table turned round at his words. He 
grinned drunkenly. "You’re right there, pal. They give better sport than 
any damned beasts.” He hooked a thumb under his necklace, drawing 
Quick’s eye to it. The cord was strung with dried, rather hairy ears. 

It took four men to pry Quick’s hands from the fellow’s throat. • 
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OJ BOCKS 


by Bard Searles 


Clement Weather 

Still River 

By Hal Clement 
Del Rey, $16.95 

No sex? No violence? This is a 
science fiction novel? Everyone 
knows that science fiction novels 
must have sex and violence. What’s 
an SF novel without space battles 
(or time battles or dimension bat- 
tles or interspecies battles)? As for 
sex, the heroine and hero must 
jump in and out of bed at least once 
just to prove that they’re not — ^you 
know — peculiar . . . (Unless, of 
course, they are peculiar, in which 
case we get their peculiarity in de- 
tail.) 

Hal Clement’s Still River, how- 
ever, takes an odd tack. It’s built 
on an extremely complex scientific 
problem, which the characters have 
to solve; throw in a lot of suspense 
and adventure and characters 
boldly going — through a hell of a 
lot, as a matter of fact, but nobody 
zaps or bashes anybody else. This, 
in fact, is a — maybe the — classic 
form for science fiction. It hasn’t 
turned up much lately, which is 
everybody’s loss. Sex and violence 
aren’t everything. 

Molly is a human student, aim- 
ing at the highest academic degree 
in a galaxy of multiple intelligent 


races. She and four nonhuman stu- 
dents are assigned a problem on 
the uninhabited world Enigma, as 
a sort of exam toward this degree. 
The novel consists of an account of 
their expedition, almost hour-by- 
hour. The problem is to establish 
why Enigma, which is smaller than 
Earth’s Moon, has an atmosphere. 

The expedition gets into a lot of 
trouble. Joe, one of the aliens, has 
made a number of self-propelled 
robots to study Enigma’s weather, 
specifically the winds. The robots 
are programmed to follow air flows 
and, as the expedition members 
discover too late, there’s a good 
deal of exchange of gasses between 
Enigma’s surface and interior. 
Through a series of believable ac- 
cidents, Molly gets carried by one 
of them into the interior of the 
planet. The robot is unstoppable, 
since Molly’s appendages can’t re- 
program it. And then Carol, who 
has set out to find Molly, also gets 
trapped below ground. Enigma, it 
seems, is a sponge of caverns and 
an underground lake and rivers. 

Nobody’s too worried. The two 
are in live-in body armor, imper- 
vious to almost everything, and re- 
chargeable from the robot’s energy 
source. But as they get swept over 
ammonia falls and drop slowly 
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through great caverns in Enigma’s 
minute gravity, things get more 
serious for them and for the other 
three trying to get to them. And 
finding living organisms where 
there aren’t supposed to be any 
doesn’t help matters . . . 

No way I’ll divulge what hap- 
pens. Clement is a long-lasting pro 
at this sort of thing (his first pub- 
lished work was in 1942), and es- 
tablished some sort of standard for 
stories based on extremely compli- 
cated scientific (particularly chem- 
ical) theory with novels such as 
Needle. Those readers who want 
space battles may find their eyes 
glazing over as Clement tells you 
more than you may want to know 
about the chemical composition of 
Enigma. But the sheer knowledge 
displayed in Still River and the 
challenge it sets the reader is ex- 
citement enough for some of us. 

Earth Enslaved 

Way of the Pilgrim 

By Gordon R. Dickson 
Ace, $16.95 

Well, here we are again, under 
the alien conqueror’s heel. The Aa- 
laag have swept in and taken Earth 
in one day, because they’re abso- 
lutely invulnerable militarily. 
They’re nine feet tall humanoids, 
who dress in full military gear 
reminiscent of armored knights, 
ride around on red, camel-like 
beasts, and have technology so far 
ahead of ours that "against the 
least weapon carried by an indi- 
vidual Aalaag, no human army 
could, in the end, survive.” 
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Ho-kay . . . now what do we do? 

Hero Shane Evert is, three years 
after conquest day, a courier-trans- 
lator for the Aalaag, and not ex- 
actly in good repute with his fellow 
humans for working so closely with 
the aliens. But one day, seeing a 
human killed rather casually (by 
human standards), he goes slightly 
berserk, in a lowkey way, and 
scratches a graffito of a pilgrim on 
a wall. A few months later, the 
symbol is popping up all over the 
world. Shane becomes, through a 
series of circumstances, involved 
with the underground and by pluck, 
luck, intelligence, and playing fac- 
tions of the aliens against each 
other, wins the day for downtrod- 
den humanity. 

Gordon Dickson’s Way of the Pil- 
grim seems pretty standard stuff; 
Dickson is a pro and brings it off, 
of course, but we’ve seen it all be- 
fore ... or have we? It would ap- 
pear that there is a difference here, 
and it begins to manifest itself with 
what might be a flaw in the con- 
cept. The aliens are apparently just 
too’ dumb to conquer anything, 
much less to have reached the tech- 
nological heights that they’ve 
achieved, or to have overrun and 
held onto the numbers of worlds 
they’re supposed to have. We learn 
that they were, millennia ago, dri- 
ven from their own worlds by an 
even more powerful race, and have 
survived by transforming them- 
selves into a deadly fighting ma- 
chine with an "Aalaag-uber-alles” 
racial mentality. 

But they don’t appear to have 
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any idea, for instance, of psychol- 
ogy. Humans are regarded as beasts: 
there’s little concept that they can 
be taught, or communicated with 
in any way save by force. This 
seems to be a pretty limited outlook 
for a supposedly sophisticated race, 
and it’s not just confined to that 
particular area. 

I think Dickson’s aim, given a 
very curious closing dialogue be- 
tween the chief Aalaag and Shane 
(who has assumed a semi-mystical 
persona of "the Pilgrim” — the im- 
pulse to freedom of all humanity), 
is to present a totally alien point 
of view. This has always been one 
of the great challenges of SF — and 
it boils down to making the incom- 
prehensible comprehensible. I’m 
not at all sure that Dickson has 
succeeded here, but it’s a good try, 
and at least leaves you with the 
sense that there’s something there 
beyond your comprehension. 

Nixies and Neurons 

Triplet 

By Timothy Zahn 
Baen, $3.50 (paper) 

Unlike the triplets in the song 
from The Bandwagon, the Triplet 
worlds of Timothy Zahn’s new novel 
don’t think alike, look alike, or act 
alike. And they don’t hate each 
other very much because the in- 
habitants of one don’t even know 
that the others exist — the native 
human inhabitants, that is. 

The first world, Threshold, is a 
nuclear-blasted waste; its only in- 
teresting aspect is a tunnel that 
leads — with a really tricky tele- 


fold — onto the surface of the hidden 
world, Shamsheer, which is in some 
sort of other dimension. Sham- 
sheer’s culture is pure fairy tale, 
with feudal castles and holdings, 
trolls, and flying carpets, but all of 
these are, on closer investigation, 
products of technology (the trolls 
are robots, etc.), a technology that 
the investigating outsiders (hu- 
mans of the "Twenty Worlds”) find 
baffling. 

And on Shamsheer, there’s a 
guess what? A tunnel that leads 
onto the surface of Karyx, which 
contains a more primitive culture 
that is totally reliant on the ma- 
nipulation of spirits. Almost every- 
thing gets done with the control of 
various demons, djinns, nixies, 
firebrats, peris, and so on. 

Zahn has set himself a couple of 
classic SF problems here. There’s 
the one in which the author has 
invented this tricky little world (or 
worlds); now all we need is a plot 
to set thereon. In this case, it’s the 
daughter of one of the richest men 
in the Twenty Worlds with a bad 
case of resentment against her 
father, mainly for setting a body- 
guard on her. She thinks that an 
expedition to the hidden worlds 
may provide refuge from her priv- 
ileged background. (Outside hu- 
mans may only enter the hidden 
worlds with a guide; their presence 
is kept a secret from the inhabit- 
ants.) 

Danae, the poor little rich girl, 
is something of a pain; despite pro- 
fessed anthropological interests, she 
tends to rush into any loaded sit- 
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uation without bothering to find 
out what’s going on. This can be 
dangerous in an unfamiliar cul- 
ture, as the experienced Ravagin, 
her courier-guide, well knows. 
Ravagin and Danae discover things 
are going awry with the magical 
technology of Shamsheer. Even 
worse, the various spirits of Karyx 
are avoiding human control and 
leaking into Shamsheer, with the 
potential of getting out into the in- 
habited universe and Taking Over. 
How Danae and Ravagin save the 
universe (at least temporarily) and 
Danae grows up in the process, 
makes up the plot. It could be 
worse. 

The other classic problem Zahn 
attempts to solve here is the mix- 
ing of demonology (i.e., superna- 
tural fantasy) and SF. This one has 
rarely if ever been solved since the 
days of H. P. Lovecraft, who did it, 
but in a period when the two weren’t 
totally incompatible. Since then, a 
concept like ". . . . instead of fina- 
gling synapse chemistry and neu- 
ron pathways . . . [the spirits] are 
fiddling with microfine circuits” 
tends to throw one. I concede that 
this, too, might be an old-fashioned 
viewpoint, given the fact that now- 
adays the occult seems to be taken 
as seriously as nuclear physics by 
much of the population. 

Beyond This Human, 
Anyhow 

Beyond Humanity 

By Justin Leiber 
Tor, $2.95 (paper) 

It’s about the turn of the twenty- 


second century. There’s a lady 
named Sally who’s had a person- 
ality implant and whose mind is 
that of a man named Ismael (but 
don’t call her that). She meets her 
friend Candy Darling at the space 
port. Candy is ninety, but is in- 
habiting the body of a thirteen- 
year-old girl. She has been off into 
space looking into the matter of 
whether the aquatic Rigileans are 
intelligent or not, and has met one 
of the great geniuses of the age, an 
untidy mathematician with a chair 
at both Oxford and Harvard. 

Now you’re dying to hear about 
Sally and Candy’s operations, but 
Sally chooses to tell about her post- 
implant therapy, which has to do 
with getting to know a chimpanzee 
named Go-Go, who has been cloned 
from a frozen ape found under a 
river. (The species is extinct.) This 
results in several chapters resem- 
bling the "How I Got onto Intimate 
Terms with a Chimpanzee Through 
Better Grooming Techniques” type 
of essay that is all too familiar 
these days. 

After a rather tepid dustup with 
the "Man First” fanatics (who are 
against computers and intelligent 
animals and aliens, etc.), they all 
pick up and go to Oxford with Go- 
Go’s mentor who carried the cloned 
fetus in her own womb. There they 
are joined by Golem, a sort of pru- 
rient computer personality that 
had emerged at the Research Hos- 
pital in Texas and has somehow 
made its way through the system 
to Oxford’s computer. 

At Oxford, there is an endless 
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debate about something totally 
inexplicable, which seems to go on 
for several hundred pages. It’s about 
there that one loses track entirely 
(the Rigileans appear to have dis- 
appeared utterly, but maybe I nod- 
ded). Later Sally and Go-Go have 
a sexual experience, and a few 
pages from the end of the novel, 
some super aliens enter who have 
been studying humanity for years, 
but who had been turned off by all 
the condescending messages we’ve 
been sending into space. 

Leiber fils (his father is the bril- 
liant Fritz) seems to have a talent 
for thinking up intriguing ideas, 
but shows no inclination (in this 
novel at least) to put them together 
into any sort of form, like a story 
with a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. 

Genghis In Illinois 

Arslan 

By M. J. Engh 
Arbor House, $16.95 

M. J. Engh’s Arslan was pub- 
lished in paperback back in 1976, 
and sank almost immediately 
without a trace except for a tiny 
residue of excited readers, who 
kept its memory alive. Now hailed 
as a lost (or at least misplaced) 
work of brilliance, it has been re- 
printed as a hardcover. 

It can be regarded as an unfor- 
tunate rule of thumb with what are 
called SF novels that the better 
(i.e., the more literary) the writing, 
the more unbelievable it’s going to 
be. (There are a lot of exceptions.) 
This is because when literary types 
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take to writing SF, they don’t take 
seriously what every genre writer 
knows: that the job of the science 
fiction writer is to make the un- 
believable believable. 

Ms. Engh teeters right near the 
edge here. It seems that a young, 
upstart premier from Central Asia 
(Turkestan, to be exact) has man- 
aged to take over most of the world 
(this is now we’re talking, not even 
a near future). In his march of con- 
quest through the U.S., he makes 
a stop at Kraftsville, Illinois, and 
remains there for a year, from 
whence he administers his con- 
quests and acts toward his ulti- 
mate goals. Arslan, the conquerer, 
loathes modem contemporary civ- 
ilization; his first goal is to reduce 
it to a myriad of small self-suffi- 
cient communities, without tech- 
nology. His second is to eliminate 
mankind altogether with a steril- 
ity virus discovered in China. 

Now if you can buy that, the book 
is fascinating. Engh only explains 
how Arslan accomplishes the con- 
quest of the world toward the mid- 
dle of the book, and then only on 
the edge of credibility. So the first 
half, for the demanding SF reader, 
is spent saying, "Oh, come on\” and 
the second half, "Well, maybe.” 

Almost the first thing that Ar- 
slan does in Kraftsville is to rapte 
a pubescent girl and boy in front 
of his troops; he subsequently takes 
the boy as his catamite. Engh is not 
out to shock or titillate; what she 
is doing is presenting us with a 
hero — yes, a hero — with an en- 
tirely different set of moral values 
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from our own, as represented by 
Kraftsville. Half the story (which 
covers about a decade in Arslan’s 
career) is told by the slightly square, 
God-fearing principal of the local 
high school; the other half is told 
by the raped youth (one is re- 
minded of Mary Renault’s Persian 
Boy). Arslan (could the name be a 
play on C. S. Lewis’s Aslan of Nar- 
nia?) is an Oriental conquerer like 
Genghis, Timur, Mohammed, come 
into the modern world. 

The amazing thing is that Engh 
(if you accept her premises) makes 
you see Arslan’s view, or at least 
accept it as far less outrageous 
than it is. The writing is indeed 
excellent; the characters well drawn 
and intriguing. Arslan may not be 
a lost masterpiece, but whatever. 
I’m glad it’s found. 

For My Next Trek . . . 

Trekmaster 

By James B. Johnson 
DAW, $3.50 (paper) 

Take a planet called Bear Ridge 
settled by Amerindians, French 
Canadians, some Latinos, and a 
general mix of dissident North 
Americans, abandon it when space 
expansion goes on hold for a while, 
and then "rediscover” it and allow 
it to apply for membership in the 
Federation of Planets. Crown it 
with a King, one Thomas Jefferson 
Shepherd Rex (called TJ), who has 
just united all the squabbling king- 
doms into which the colony had 
split, and who has a wife named 
Gwendlyon and a son Michale (a/k/a 
Mike or Mick) who likes poetry and 


resents his pa. Also include a jester, 
one Delancey Camp (nicknamed 
— urgh — Summer) who is More 
Than He Seems. 

Send a lissome young woman 
from the Federation as Envoy to 
see if Bear Ridge is ready for Fed- 
eration membership, and to be sure 
there has been no technological 
contraband. (TJ badly wants in- 
door plumbing for his people. ) Then 
note the fact that Bear Ridge, which 
has no air travel, is halved by two 
huge mountain ranges (or ridges), 
Teddy Bear Ridge and Big Bear 
Ridge, with a deep chasm between 
them, beyond which live the mys- 
terious Webbines, an indigenous 
race, intelligent and amphibious. 
Any ruler worth his salt on Bear 
Ridge is expected to make the Trek 
across the ridges to the Webbines, 
where some sort of mysterious rap- 
port is set up between the candi- 
date and the aliens. 

Put on the sidelines various 
smugglers, mercenaries, spies, a 
youthful dissident whose parents’ 
death he attributes to TJ’s war of 
unification, his beautiful sister, a 
rebel Webbine, and the planet of 
Two Tongues, in the same system. 
Two Tongues’ villainous ruler, Tir- 
ano (ssssssss), also wants member- 
ship in the Federation and Will 
Stop at Nothing (including inva- 
sion of Bear Ridge) to get it. 

Not much new here, as is ob- 
vious. But Johnson rolls the story 
along with speed and enterprise, 
and, thank God, resists most of the 
cuteness a planet with antecedents 
in the American West could have. 
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There are towns called Westbygod- 
virginia and Lonestar, but on the 
other hand, at one point the Fed- 
eration Envoy hopes to get a geo- 
detic survey team in and "rename 
all these tacky-named places.” All 
the treks and intrigue and inva- 
sions go on a bit long, and some of 
the revelations, such as Webbine 
influence on the young dissident, 
get lost in the rush. Probably the 
story’s greatest strength is the 
enormously likable characters; TJ, 
his family, the Envoy, and the 
jester are right nice, bright people, 
and you’d be plumb proud to make 
their acquaintance. (As a matter 
of fact, they don’t talk like that.) 

Homo Superior 

Intervention 

By Julian May 
Houghton Mifflin, $17.95 

Julian May’s Intervention is 
lengthily subtitled "A root tale to 
the Galactic Milieu and a vinculum 
between it and The Saga of Pli- 
ocene Exile," which is enough to 
give any new May reader a case of 
the fantods. A vinculum is a bond 
or tie. "The Galactic Milieu” is the 
new series by May. "The Saga of 
Pliocene Exile” is her earlier four- 
volume series, which came out of 
the blue a few years back and 
caused a sensation (and rightfully 
so). 

The "Saga” used almost all the 
major SF themes, and more of the 
minor ones, as well as being as 
chockablock with plots as Forest 
Lawn Cemetary. The new novel is 
just as richly packed. There was a 


sense of apprehension at the an- 
nouncement of a "sequel” to the 
Saga (here we get into terminology 
again — what do you call a subse- 
quently-written work that takes 
place a couple of hundred years 
before the frame and ten million 
after the main action of an earlier 
one?). What an act to follow! Be- 
sides, our major interest in the 
Saga was the alien Tanu of the 
past, not the Galactic Milieu of the 
future around which the new series 
is woven. 

No fear. May has again proved 
her mastery (mistressy?) of the in- 
finitely complex. We learn how the 
Earth leads up to (in the next half- 
century) its contact with the five 
intelligent races of the Galactic 
Milieu. The main concern of the 
novel is the increasing number of 
humans with metapsychic powers. 
Here we get into homo superior ter- 
ritory, a subgenre much neglected 
of late perhaps because of the chal- 
lenges it presents in the way of the 
creation of character and personal 
interrelationships. In any case. May 
quite blatantly cites the greatest 
of them all, Olaf Stapledon’s Odd 
John, and has her leading charac- 
ter (the eldest of a metapsychic 
clan which dominates the narra- 
tive in a family-saga sense) con- 
trast his life with John’s. The fact 
that she gets away with the com- 
parison is a credit to her own con- 
ception of the theme. 

The myriad plots revolve around 
the interaction and intrigues among 
ordinary humans and "operants,” 
good and bad, and the ongoing sur- 
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veillance of Earth by the five races 
of the Milieu, wondering if human- 
ity will destroy itself before the op- 
erants can get their act together. 

Other unlikely ingredients pro- 
vided by the fertile May mind in- 
clude an alien named GupGup 2621 
who likes Cole Porter, a Mafia 
murder at the Met performance of 
La Favorita, a brandy-swigging 
family ghost who is really a sort of 
Galactic Overlord, and best of all, 
the illegal rescue by aliens of the 
space dog Laika, thereby prevent- 
ing one of humanity’s most blatant 
crimes. May is well on the way to 
another stupendous series. 

Hoorah, Heorot 

The Legacy of Heorot 

By Larry Niven, Jerry Pournelle, 
and Steven Barnes 
Simon & Schuster, $17.95 

Brave new world! Hardy colo- 
nists! Idyllic settlement! We open 
in Avalon Colony on Tau Ceti Four, 
where a shipload of humans has 
established a going concern on 
Camelot Island. The local fauna is 
edible and there are no large pre- 
dators. Earth plants and animals 
are adapting nicely. The orbiting 
ship has hosts of seeds and em- 
bryos, animal and human. 

Oh, there are a few problems. 
The colony is on its own — no supply 
ships coming, and even communi- 
cation with Earth takes a decade. 
And some of the two hundred or so 
colonists have suffered brain dam- 
age to a greater or lesser extent in 
the cold sleep of the voyage. But on 
the whole. Earth’s first interstellar 


colony is sure to out-Plymouth 
Plymouth. 

What fun to sink into a good, old- 
fashioned man-against-the-alien- 
wilderness novel like The Legacy 
of Heorot by Larry Niven, Jerry 
Pournelle, and Steven Barnes. You 
know damn well that all this idyll- 
ness is not going to last, and that 
there’s a serpent in Eden. And this 
one’s a dilly. Out of nowhere ap- 
pears a giant, carnivorous dino- 
saur type built like a Komodo 
dragon that can go into a sort of 
biochemical hyperdrive that makes 
a cheetah look like a sloth. It 
chomps up several humans — yum, 
yum — and practically wrecks the 
colony, destroys much of the com- 
puter, and generally creates havoc 
before they can kill it. 

Where did it come from? Are 
there more? If so, what kind of de- 
fenses can hold them back, given 
the colony’s relatively limited re- 
sources and the beast’s stamina 
and intelligence? There’s the prob- 
lem, and without giving anything 
away, things get pretty hairy on 
Avalon before the humans realize 
in what way they have upset the 
native ecology, and manage to out- 
wit the results of their overconfid- 
ence. This is classic SF, with man 
beset by alien life forms, and need- 
ing pluck, luck, and scientific know- 
how to survive. (However, it used 
to take only one person to write 
it. . . .) 

Incidentally, Heorot is the name 
of the hall where Beowulf con- 
fronted Grendel. 

* * * 
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Postnuclear Private Eye 

Dover Beach 

By Richard Bowker 
Bantam, $3.95 (paper) 

Take one of those neat private 
eye classics from the past, with all 
the necessary ingredients: the 
mysterious client whose life has 
been attempted; the good dame (or 
is she?); the ambiguous dame (or 
is she?); the hunt for leads; the 
leads that don’t lead anywhere; the 
leads that lead to unexpected places; 
the minor characters that turn out 
to be major; the good guys that 
aren’t; the bad guys that are. 

Now set this in a near future. 
There has been a very limited nu- 
clear war, but even the compara- 
tively minor damage done twenty- 
two years ago has reduced the U.S. 
to anarchy. This has been com- 
pounded by a period of further sav- 
agery, the "Frenzy,” perpetrated 
by the citizens themselves on all 
institutions of government and 
learning. During this period the 
British (who were unscathed in the 
nuclear exchange) sent troops to 
restore order; they were also at- 
tacked by the citizenry. Now, over 
two decades after the initial dis- 
aster, parts of the U.S. are slowly 
recovering. Electricity and phone 
service are uncertain; there’s a 
thriving black market in computer 
parts and major works of art; travel 
is practically nonexistent. 

Add a further twist. Make the 
hero, name of Walter, a naive and 
good-hearted twenty-two-year old 
who has survived a harrowing 
growing-up during all this. Wal- 
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ter’s devoted to what books he’s 
been able to find. He has ended up 
in Boston, which was untouched by 
the bombs but mostly demolished 
by the Frenzy riots (MIT was re- 
duced to rubble; plebeian North- 
eastern survived). Just finished 
with two years of military service 
(spent in Washington, D. C., shoot- 
ing wild dogs), he decides that it’s 
time for the private eye to make a 
comeback. He rents an office and 
runs an ad. 

Somehow what follows in Rich- 
ard Bowker’s Dover Beach is both 
believable and true to the classic 
mode. Walter is hired by a myste- 
rious stranger who claims that 
someone is trying to kill him be- 
cause he is looking for his father. 
Well, sort of his father — the gentle- 
man in question was an eminent 
geneticist before the nuclear un- 
pleasantness, and Walter’s client 
suspects that he is not a natural 
child, but a clone. Things get very 
complicated, and the trail leads to 
England, where they get even more 
complicated. Walter is a delightful 
hero, desperately trying to be a 
Sam Spade, frustrated because he 
isn’t on top of things, and never- 
theless using his head to put some 
disparate facts together to resolve 
the whole mess. 

We’ve had future private eye 
novels before, but there’s some- 
thing special about this one. 
Ruined Boston is very well drawn, 
with some great touches: the scav- 
enger book dealer that sells pre- 
war porn and collects first-edition 
nuclear holocaust novels such as 
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The Postman; the gun-toting air- 
line ticket-seller at the airport who 
isn’t sure what day the one weekly 
flight to England leaves, but does 
inquire, "smoking or non-smok- 
ing?” The peculiar combination of 
postnuclear anarchy, detective- 
story conventions, and innocent 
but intelligent hero comes together 
in something of a minor tour de 
force. 

Insiders 

Warhaven 

By M. Elayne Harvey 
Franklin Watts, $15.95 

The Cizrenhi have white blonde 
hair, the color of "platinum and 
cream,” and they feed on sunlight. 
Their hair goes all electric and 
nimbus-y when they are noshing 
on the rays of the rising sun; they 
also live on cut fruit, chilled soy- 
gurt, and whole grain and vege- 
table casseroles. They meditate a 
lot. The females weave, and play 
the "singing drums.” The males 
practice "Sant-kye,” a body disci- 
pline and a defensive form of psychic 
surrender; they also wear water- 
silk shirts. They record their infor- 
mation on the biologically encoded 
petals of plants. They are more or 
less telepathic and can also tele- 
port. Their language contains no 
words for "war” or "enemy,” and 
they worship "the Lady.” 

No, they’re not from California. 
Their race is from "inside,” i.e., a 
star cluster so dense that night is 
never allowed on their planet. When 
the Cizrenhi found their way "out- 
side” into the benighted rest of the 


Galaxy, they teamed up with a 
four-armed race of humanoids who 
are knowledge-crazy, and the Al- 
liance has set up posts through the 
Galaxy, gathering facts and doing 
good. 

M. Elayne Harvey’s Warhaven 
is about six of them who are on a 
planet called Julie. The leader of 
this lot of Cizrenhi is the handsome 
young Nyjehnn, who spends a lot 
of time trying to forgive the locals 
who butchered his father and var- 
ious others of his race. His sister 
is Cintha, who is beautiful and 
blind (of course). 

Nyjehnn teleports halfway 
around the planet to rescue the 
survivor of a spacecraft crash. It 
turns out that the survivor. Brace, 
is a prisoner of war, captured by 
the ruthless and sadistic Mazzad, 
female Pack Reeve of the Jagar 
Fleet of the ruthless and sadistic 
Shaull, who rule the planet from 
their rich and decadent orbiting 
ring city above Julie’s surface. The 
Shaull are at war with Brace’s peo- 
ple over mining rights to an aster- 
oid ring in their binary star system, 
and the Shaull are on the verge of 
aiming some large and lethal as- 
teroids as missiles at Brace’s planet. 
The rescue of Brace involves the 
Cizrenhi in local politics in a big 
way. 

Does Nyjehnn show Mazzad the 
error of her ways without using 
violence? Do Brace and Cintha fall 
in love? Does Nyjehnn save Brace’s 
planet? Does Seyone, slave girl to 
Mazzad, find Nyjehnn, with whom 
she was in love years ago, again? 
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I’m afraid the answers are un- 
surprising, as is most of the rest of 
the plot. But if you don’t need sur- 
prises, read the petals of Warhaven 
(it’s written in petals, not chap- 
ters). 

Charon’s Koan 

Toolmaker Koan 

By John McLoughlin 
Baen Books, $16.95 

One of the major philosophical 
themes that dominated science fic- 
tion during its formative years was 
that man’s technological ability 
outstripped his morality, i.e., that 
we invented all sorts of things that 
changed the world before we knew 
the right way of handling them. 
Advanced weapons are only the 
most obvious example. 

That theme has continued in the 
field, but in a much diluted way, 
perhaps because it became a major 
question of our entire culture and 
has been argued in so many ways 
that it has become a cliche. John 
McLoughlin brings it back into 
major focus in Toolmaker Koan, as 
a theme and as a title. The "tool- 
maker koan” is a koan (a short, in- 
ternally inconsistent "riddle” of 
Japan) posed by an artificial su- 
perbeing. It asks "why must cul- 
tural toolmakers, the most gifted 
of the universe’s spontaneous 
expressions, so swiftly and inex- 
orably beat themselves into ex- 
tinction with their very giftedness?” 

This artificial superbeing has 
been hanging around our Solar 
System for a billion years or so, 
after watching other toolmaking 


races elsewhere in the Galaxy com- 
mit suicide by what it has con- 
strued as a law of nature; intelligent 
species inevitably create their own 
destruction. This artificial being is, 
in fact, the Pluto/Charon system, 
with its primary intelligence in the 
satellite, Charon, by which name 
it prefers to be called. It had cre- 
ated the anomolous double planet 
on the fringes of the system as sort 
of intellectual bait, in hopes that 
humanity would be curious enough 
about its odd structure to come and 
take a look. 

But humanity is too busy arming 
itself to do so, so Charon sends an 
extension of itself to bother a probe 
sent out by the Communist East- 
ern hemisphere (there has been a 
one-day war, and the world is 
strictly divided East-West now). 
They immediately send a manned 
ship to investigate the possibility 
of alien life, as does the Democratic 
West. The two expeditions manage 
to blast each other to bits, trigger- 
ing what may be the final show- 
down between the two Earth power 
blocs. 

There are two survivors from 
each ship; Charon heals all four 
and takes them to the Edenesque 
interior of a huge ship which it says 
is the sole remnant of yet another 
alien race which hara-kiri’d. It re- 
vives remnants of this species, fierce 
birdlike sapients, and the two races 
meet. Charon hopes somehow that 
this will establish a sort of "me- 
tastasis,” a negation of the tool- 
maker koan. It doesn’t, of course, 
particularly when a surprise rev- 
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elation shows that both species 
have a claim on the Earth (tele- 
graphed to the perceptive reader 
some time in advance). 

The novel speeds along nicely at 
the beginning, with the race for the 
alien artifact. In the middle, how- 
ever, things bog down a bit before 
the climax; the humans talk a lot, 
the aliens talk a lot, and Charon 
goes on and on (albeit entertain- 
ingly — it has been given a some- 
what whacko personality by the 
author). But what with the current 
amount of mindless SF (at one 
point in time that was a contradic- 
tion in terms), an arguable and ar- 
gumentative premise is not to be 
sneered at. 

Noh Fantasy 

Daughter of the Empire 

By Raymond Feist & Janny Wurts 
Doubleday, $17.95 

We have here a spinoff of Ray- 
mond Feist’s popular "Magician” 
series (a/k/a the Riftwar Saga), tak- 
ing place in one of the several 
worlds encountered there and spe- 
cifically in the Tsuranuanni Em- 
pire, which is very, very Japanese. 
Alas, Daughter of the Empire (co- 
authored by Feist with Janny 
Wurts) ends up something like 
sushi made from Mississippi cat- 
fish — it’s just a little too Japanese 
to feel like an original recipe, but 
not Japanese enough to be believ- 
able. 

It is the story of the beautiful 
Mara, who is just a few gong strokes 
(there’s lots of ritual here) from 
becoming a nun when her family 


retainers get her from the nunnery 
because her father and brother 
have been killed and she is now the 
head of the House of Acoma. If that 
weren’t bad enough, most of her 
soldiery has also been slaughtered. 
In this feudal society, playing the 
"Game of the Council” (i.e., endless 
intrigue and skullduggery between 
the great houses) is no end helped 
by having a good deal of military 
behind one. 

So Mara plays the Game with 
pluck and luck, particularly the 
latter. For instance, her land is 
being raided by outlaws who turn 
out to be a lot of nice soldiers and 
farmers who have lost their house 
allegiances through attrition or 
unfair laws or whatever. Voild! In- 
stant army! Not to mention the 
master spy who also happens to be 
houseless. Instant intelligence! 

The story proceeds along in that 
vein, with Mara continuing the 
Game with diabolical cleverness. 
She’s also the type of lady who 
makes remarks about most men 
having their brains between their 
legs, despite her reliance on her 
male spies and soldiery, many of 
whom (including the most faithful 
of all, of course) give up their lives 
for her. 

The major problem is the nearly 
total lack of fantasy content. There’s 
a chapter devoted to an allied race 
of human-sized ants whom Mara 
cajoles to send a Queen to her 
lands. They, however, are about as 
alien as any matriarchal humans 
in funny armor and disappear from 
the narrative very fast. And at the 
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end, an enchanter steps in to pro- 
vide as blatant a deus ex machina 
as I’ve run into for many a day, to 
clinch Mara’s victory over the evil 
Lord who has been her major en- 
emy. Aside from those two exam- 
ples, the story might as well be an 
historical novel of feudal Japan, 
with the nomenclature rendered 
non-Japanese, and characters and 
situations as contrived as any Jap- 
anese Noh play. (The Tsurani, of 
course, have the equivalent of Noh 
drama. Grand Doh. Wouldn’t they?) 

Shoptalk 

Now — puff, puff, pant, pant — to 
catch up on additions to series. Do 
y’know — one could devote a monthly 
column simply to ongoing series? 
There is, after all, a monthly mag- 
azine devoted to soap operas. Any- 
how ... for all you Berserker fans 
out there, the mass market edition 
of Berserker Base with stories by 
Poul Anderson, Larry Niven, Con- 
nie Willis, et al. A1 includes creater 
Fred Saberhagen (Tor, $3.95, pa- 
per) . . . Medscience fiction fans 
should know about Code Blue: 
Emergency and the latest goings- 
on at James White’s Galactic Sec- 
tor General (Del Rey, $2.95, pa- 
per) . . . What? SF is militant 
fiction? Nonsense. Of course, there 
is the "There Will Be War” series 
created by J. E. Pournelle. Vol. 6 
("the saga continues,” it says on the 
cover) is Guns of Darkness (Tor, 
$3.95, paper) . . . The Dread Em- 
pire gets more dreadful — sorry, that 
doesn’t sound quite right — shall we 
say dreaded? — with the most re- 
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cent installment from Glen Cook, 
Reap the East Wind (Tor, $2.95, 
paper) . . . Seaking of one Jerry 
Pournelle, there’s a new Janissar- 
ies novel: Janissaries III: Storms 
of Victory with much donder und 
blitzen, of course (Ace, $16.95). 

Chelsea Quinn Yarbro returns 
to her St. Germaine chronicles (the 
vampire through history) after a 
seven-year hiatus. A Flame In By- 
zantium concentrates on the fe- 
male vampire Octavia in her 
Byzantine period (Tor, $17.95) . . . 
Samuel R. Delany carries on in 
Neveryon (pronounced, by the way, 
nuh-VAIR-ee-un) and Socially Sig- 
nificant Sword and Sorcery in The 
Bridge of Lost Desire (Arbor House, 
$16.95) . . . Robert A. Heinlein 
continues the chaotic saga of Leiz- 
arus Long with a biography of Laz- 
arus’s mother (and maybe sister 
and maybe daughter and maybe 
. . .), Maureen Johnson, in To Sail 
Beyond the Sunset (Ace/Putnam, 
$18.95) . . . And last, but about as 
far from least as you can get, the 
shadow of the torturer is cast once 
again by the New Sun in Gene 
Wolfe’s The Urth of the New Sun 
(Tor, $17.95). 

On the anthology front, an out- 
of-the-ordinary theme collection, 
Mathenauts, edited by Rudy Rucker. 
The mathematically-based stories 
are by Niven, Asimov, Bear, Pohl 
and others, and combine, of course, 
readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic 
(Arbor House, $18.95 cloth, $8.95 
paper). 

Recent publications from those 
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associated with this magazine in- 
clude: Space Shuttles: Isaac Asi- 
mov’s Wonderful Worlds of Science 
Fiction #7 edited by Isaac Asimov, 
Martin H. Greenberg, and Charles 
G. Waugh, NAL, $3.95 (paper). 


Books to be considered for review 
in this column should be submitted 
to Baird Searles, Suite 133, 380 
Bleecker St., New York, New York 
10014. • 


NEXT ISSUE 

Jack McDevitt returns next month with our March cover story, “Sun- 
rise." A fleet of deadly alien warships is bearing down on the 
peaceful world of llyanda, with the intention of turning this Arcadian 
planet to steaming radioactive flag. One young woman unwittingly 
holds the fate of the entire planet in her hands— /7 she can find the 
right decision among a number of very hard choices . . . Don’t miss 
“Sunrise," a suspenseful tale of far-future warfare and interstellar 
intrigue in the grand style. Harry Turtledove is also on hand for 
March, with the capstone story of his popular “sim” series, “Free- 
dom,” a story that takes a tough-minded yet poignant look at just 
exactly what it means to be human . . . and a story that is sure to 
be one of the most controversial and talked-about pieces of the 
year. And Nebula-winner Nancy Kress returns with an elegant ex- 
amination ot the old question, “Does God play dice with the uni- 
verse?" — in “Craps,” she comes up with some surprising answers! 

Also in March: Phillip C. Jennings, in his /Asfrn debut, takes us to 
medieval Europe for a look at the startling implications and con- 
sequences of “The Bishop’s Decision”; also in an ecclesiastical vein, 
the illustrious Jane Yolen — who has been referred to as “The Hans 
Christian Andersen of the twentieth century”— treats us to an illu- 
minating new look at the very last days of the Arthurian Legend, in 
“The Quiet Monk”; Thomas Wylde returns aftera long absence with a 
gritty examination of the disquieting things that can happen in even 
a high-tech prison, with “Cage of Pain”; Melanie Tern makes her 
solo lAsfm debut— she had a collaborative stoiy here in 1986— with 
“Chameleon,” a subtle and disturbing study of identity and illusion; 
and new writer M. Shayne Bell makes his lAsfm debut with “Nicoji,” 
taking us to a dangerous alien world where the Company Store not 
only owns your soul but owns everything else as well, for an exotic 
tale of adventure and intrigue. Plus an array of columns and fea- 
tures. Look for our jam-packed March issue on sale on your news- 
stands on February 9, 1988. 

COMING SOON; New stories by Lucius Shepard, Pat Murphy, Rob- 
ert Silverberg, Walter Jon Williams, Orson Scott Card, Nancy 
Kress, Avram Davidson, John Kessel, Lisa Goldstein, John Barnes, 
Jack Dann, Neal Barrett, Jr., Mary Gentle, and many others. 
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(Continued from page 105) 

derwood Edwards Institute of 
Technology. There’s also a copy of 
"G.U.E. at a Glance,” a bumptious 
guide for freshmen written in a 
"gee, isn’t it great you’re here” 
style of prose that lets you know 
that everything isn’t quite hunky- 
dory in this school. 

You learn from the guide that 

G. U.E. does not, contrary to rumor, 
have the highest suicide rate among 
the country’s colleges. You’ll learn 
beloved school traditions like "Fi- 
nal Scream” where, at a designated 
time during final exam week, 
everyone screams in unison. And 
you’ll learn the alma mater, writ- 
ten during the turn of the century 
when G.U.E. was pronounced 
"gooey”: 

"So let’s all toast our Founder 
Raise high the glass of beer 
There’s nothing we would 
rather be 

Than a G.U.E. engineer.” 

Despite such frivolity, the game 
is a deftly written mixture of hor- 
ror and black humor. Writer Dave 
Lebling mixes Stephen King and 

H. P. Lovecraft at what Dave told 
me is a "thinly disguised M.I.T.” 
The adventure starts when a new 
student has his term paper re- 
placed with an errant copy of a 
"necronomicon” and, with a little 
assistance from the Department of 
Alchemy, the collegiate horrors of 
G.U.E. Tech begin invading the 
study halls and frosh dorms. 


Though humorous, Lebling’s 
horror adventure is placed in the 
"real world.” Maniac Mansion, 
though, is a Lucasfilms (Activision 
Inc., Box 7287, Mountain View, CA 
94039) game that takes a much 
more lighthearted view of horror. 
It’s not only loaded with special 
touches, it has several unique fea- 
tures that make it another break- 
through game from the whiz-kids 
at Lucasfilms. The plot is pure 
grade-B movie. An attractive nu- 
bile is captured and dragged into 
the mad professor’s mansion. Her 
boyfriend must get a group to- 
gether ("C’mon gang, we’ve got to 
save Betty!”), picking from a nice 
assortment of nerds and jocks. 

The graphics are cartoon-like, 
with the figures moving very real- 
istically through the manor, and 
you have to use your teenage ghost 
busters as a team to make any 
progress. There are dark rooms 
that you can stumble around in 
(before you find a flashlight), and 
a kitchen with butcher knives, a 
chain saw, and piles of red goo (that 
turns out to be only ketchup). 

Best of all, the game interrupts 
your play with "meanwhile” epi- 
sodes that show you the dastardly 
deeds going on while your bum- 
bling party attempts to break into 
the professor’s lab. 

All the commands can be entered 
by a joy stick or mouse. Just be 
sure, when playing the game, not 
to let any character go downstairs 
alone. It’s not called Maniac Man- 
sion for nothing. • 
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CONVENTIONAL 

CALENDAR 


by Erwin S. Strauss 


The Winter relax-a-cons are coming up. Plan now for social weekends 
with your favorite SF authors, editors, artists, and fellow fans. For a longer, 
later list, an explanation of cons, & a sample of SF folksongs, send me a 
SASE (addressed, stamped #10 [business] envelope) at 4271 Duke St. 
#D-10. Alexandria VA 22304. The hot line is (703) 823-3117. If a machine 
answers, leave your area code & number. I'll call back on my nickel. Early 
evening s often a good time to phone cons (many numbers are homes). For 
free listings, tell me about your con six months ahead. When writing, enclose 
a SASE, Look for me at cons with the Filthy Pierre badge. 


JANUARY, 1988 

1-3 — EveCon. For info, write: Box 128, Aberdeen MD 21001. Or call: (301) 422-1235 (10 m to 10 t-tn 
not collect). Con will be held in: Arlington VA (near Washington DC) (it city omitted, same as in address) 
at Stouffer's. Guests will include: none announced yet. Gaming oriented, but relaxed mood. 


1-3 — Universe. (213) 867-4140 or (714) 535-5908. Airport Hilton. Los Angeles CA. Gaming emphasis. 


8-10 — HexaCon. Shawnee Resort. Lancaster PA. Marvin Kaye, artist Lee Moyer. Ben ( 'Colony ') Bova 


15-17 — RustyCon. Everett Pacific Hotel. Everett WA. P J. Farmer. Steve Gallacci. tan B Bigelow. 

15-17 — ChallaCon. (615) 698-7938. Holiday Inn Trade Cen . Chattanooga TN Freas. Steakley. Grant 

15-17 — EsoteriCon. Sheraton Hotel. Elizabeth NJ (Near NY City) Stressing the occult arts. 

29-31— Boskone. Box G. MIT PO, Cambridge MA 02139. (617) 625-2311. Springfield MA Greg Bear 
D. Mattingly. E Asher. Limited to about halt 1987 s 4000 Advance sellout possible. Call or write 


FEBRUARY, 1988 

5-8 — OmniCon. Box 161642. Miami FL 33116. (305) 253-7270. Ft Lauderdale FL The seventh annual 


12-14 — ConTinuity. Box 55302. Birmingham AL 35255. (205) 956-6121. Clayton Webb the Lindahns 


12-14 — CostumeCon. 112 Orchard Ave.. Ml. View CA 94043. San Jose CA Annual SF costumers do 


12-14 — EctectiCon. 3630 Kings Way #33. Sacramento CA 95821. Beverly Garland Hotel Second annual 


19-21 — SerCon. Box 27345. Austin TX 78755. SERious & CONstructive Written SF fantasy (no medial 


19-21 — WisCon. Box 1624. Madison Wl 53704. (608) 251-6226. R Macavoy G Martin. Stu Schittman 


26-28— ConTemplation, Box 7242, Colom. MO 65205. (314) 442-8135. 445-9775 4790. Niven 


27-IVIar. 1 — ConTact. c 0 Slone, 4733 T St.. Sacramento CA 95819. (916) 731-8778. Worldbuildinq 
workshop, rather than a traditional con Anthropology and SF Theme Cultures of the Imagination 


MARCH, 1988 

1 1-13 — LunaCon. Box 338. New York NY 10150. Tarrytown NY (near New York Cdvi 
24-27 — NorwesCon. Box 24207. Seattle WA 98124. (206) 723-2101. 789-0599. Tacnma WA 


SEPTEMBER, 1988 

1-5 — NoLaCon II. 921 Canal #831. New Orleans LA 70112 (504) 525-6008. WorldCon S60 m 1987 


, AUGUST, 1989 

31-Sep. 4 — Noreascon 3. Box 46. MIT PO. Cambridge MA 02139. Boston MA 1989 WorldCon 
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4234 Put), ed S17.9S 3814 Spec, ed ▲ 

Clubed S698 Clubed $1098 


3921 Pub ed $1795 4242 Pub ed $16.95 
Clubed $4 98 Clubed $598 


4226 Pub ed $1595 
Clubed $4 98 


3822 Pub ed.S1695 
Clubed $4 98 


3509 Myth-ino 
Persons; 

Uttie Myth Marker; 
M.Y.T.H. Inc Unk. 
Spec. ed. a 
C lubed $698 


3830 A Malady o1 
Maqicks; A Mullilude 
ol Monsters; A Night 
in the Netherheils. 

Spec. ed. A 
Clubed $698 


5520 The Sleeping 
Dragon; The Swoid 
and the Chain; 

The Silver Crown. 
Spec ed a 
Ciubed $898 


0992 Oragonsong: 
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Club ed. $7.98 
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YOURS FREE 
with membership. 

How the Science Fiction Book Club® works: 

You’ll receive your choice of any 5 books on this page for 
only $1 (plus shipping and handling) after your application 
for membership is accepted. We reserve the right to reject 
any application. However, once accepted as a member, 
you may examine the books in your home and, if not com- 
pletely satisfied, return them within 10 days at Club ex- 
pense. Your membership will be cancelled and you'll owe 
nothing. The FREE ENAMEL PIN will be yours to keep 
whether or not you remain a member. 

About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), we'll send you 
the Club's bulletin. Things to Come, describing the 2 com- 
ing Selections and a variety of Alternate choices. In addi- 
tion. up to 4 times a year you may receive offers of special 
Selections, always at low Club prices. If you want the 2 
Selections, you need do nothing: they'll be shipped auto- 
matically. If you don’t want a Selection, prefer an Alter- 
nafe, or no book at all, just fill ouf fhe convenient form 
always provided and refurn it to us by the date specified. 

We allow you at least 10 days for making your decision. 
If you do not receive the form in time to respond within 1 0 
days and receive an unwanted Selection, you may return 
it at our expense. 

As a member you need take only 4 Selections or Alter- 
nates during the coming year. You may resign at any time 
thereafter or continue to enjoy Club benefits for as long as 
you wish. One of the 2 Selections each month is only 
$4.98. Other Selections are higher, but always much less 
than hardcover publishers’ editions— up to 65% off. The 
Club offers more than 400 books to choose from. Each 
volume, printed on our special presses, is produced on 
high-quality acid-free paper. A shipping and handling 
charge is added to all shipments. Send no money now, but 
do mail the coupon today! 


A Exclusive hardcover edition. 
■k Explicit scenes and/or language 
may be offensive to some. 


COMPLETE AND 
Mi^L THjSCOUro^l TO: 

fjCIENCE FICTION BOOKCLUB® 

I Garden City, NY 11535 
I want the best SF In or out of this worldl Please accept my 
application for membership in the Science Fiction Book Club. 

I Send me the 5 books I have numbered in the boxes below, and 
I bill me just $1 (plus shipping and handling). I agree to the Club 
I Plan as described in this ad, will take 4 more books at regular 
j low Club prices in the coming year and may resign any time 
thereafter. The FREE ENAMEL PIN will be mine to keep whether 
or not I remain a member. SFBC offers serious works for ma- 
ture readers. 


(Please prim) 


Address. 


If under f 8, parent must sign 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound 
editions sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save 
you even more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
Offer slightly different in Canada. 69-S065 
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1172 The Vanishing 
Tower; The Bane o< 
the Black Sword: 
Stormbringer. 

Spec ed ▲ 

Oubed $796 




3640 The Awakeners: 
Northshere: 

The Awakeners: 
Southshore. 

Comb pub ed $3090 
Cubed $696 


0075 The Firsts 
Amber Novels. 

2 vols. 

Comb pub 
ed $3230 
Clubed $896 


TAKE ANY 5 BOOKS FOR $1 

WITH MEMBERSHIP. 

SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS. 

5CIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB* 

69-S065 

jXopyright 1906 Paramount Pictures Corporation All Rights Reserved ▲ Exclusive hardcover edition. 

STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark of Paramount Pictures Corporation * Explicit scenes and/or language may be offensive to some. 











